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Cold  dims 
of  Israel’s 


:*5K 


Jerusalem  Post  StafT 

'  !raS:l  _n*8hl’s  '  scheduled 
independence  Day  pageant  at 
Ratnat  Gan  Stadium  was  cancelled 
because  or  the  cold  weather  The 
event  is  now  scheduled  to  take 
place  Thursday. 

Thousands  of  people  turned  up  at 
the  stadium  only  to  be  disappointed 
Memorial  services  for  the  na- 


sparkle 

birthday 


Green  light 
on  Lavi 


Death  toll  at  39  in  huge  blast 


More  Independence  Day 
reports  —  Page  3 


lion’s  war  dead  were  held 
throughout  the  country  on  Sunday. 

fn  Jerusalem,  despite  the  cold 
weather.  Sunday  night,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  thronged  to  the  city  centre. 
•  Liberty  Bell  Garden  was  Tilled  until 
midnight,  with  folk  dancers  and 
entertainers  performing  for  the 
crowds. 

...  The  rain  washed  out  the 
traditional  kumsilzim  in  the  Valley 


of  the  Cross.  It  also  forced  Mayor 
Teddy  Koilek  to  hold  his  outdoor 
traditional  Independence  Day- 
reception  yesterday  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Jerusalem  Theatre. 

President  Yitzhak  Navon’s  final  i 
Independence  Day  reception  -for  j 
foreign  diplomats,  at  the  Jerusalem  1 
Hilton,  featured  48  different  kinds 
or  food  and  drink  —  one  for  each 
country  that  has  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,  plus  food 
representing  Jordan.  Lebanon  and 
Morocco,  with  which  Israel  would 
like  to  have  ties. 

Most  stores  in  Jerusalem's  Mea 
She  anm  quarter  were  closed 
yesterday  as  shopkeepers  took  the 
day  off.  M  embers  of  the  anti-Zionist 
‘Nalorei  Kart  a  sect  placed  stickers 
on  shop  windows,  declaring  that  the 
stores  w-ere  closed  due  to  “mour¬ 
ning"  over  the  establishment  of  the 
Siatc. 

(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  4> 


was  given 
by  Reagan 


’•lUPPfl} 


Wrapped  up  against  thecQid,  two  independence  Day  re  Tellers  join  the 
thousands  who  thronged  Jerusalem’s  city  centre  Sunday  night. 

(ftahamim  Israeli) 


Closed  Upper  Nablus  ceremony  dodges  demo 


Bv  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
;  and  MICHAEL  EILAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
; MOUNT  BRACHA.  —  Nahal 
soldiers  handed  over  this  settlement 
j>n  historic  Mount  Bracha 
■fcerlooking  Nablus  to-  15  civilian 
-amities  yesterday  in  an  almost 
•  surreptitious  ceremony  far  from  a 
irowd  of  almost  10,000  booing 
*eace  Now  demonstrators. 

.  The  weather’ —  rain  and  hail 
vhich  swept  across  the  bare  moun- 
ain  880  metres  above  sea  level  — 
.yas  the  official  reason  given  for  not 
folding  the  military  ceremony  as 
planned  or%on  a  previously  prepared 
liagfc 

But  the  presence  of  the  large  and 
,  jeal  Peace  Now  crowd,  which  far 
numbered  some  3,000  Gush 
:.  munim  supporters,  and  the  army’s 


reported  desire  not  to  involve  Nahal 
(the  pioneering  branch  of  the  army) 
in  a  politically  contentious 
ceremony  forced  the  organizers  to 
hand  over  the  army  outpost  to  its 
new  occupants  in  a  more  muted 
fashion  than  had  been  planned. 

Senior  military  sources  said  last 
night  that  the  army  was  not  involved 
in  any  way  in  the  planning  or  con¬ 
duct  of  yesterday’s  ceremony. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Housing  Minister  David  Levy 
arrived  in  a  Border  Police  jeep  at 
the  muddy  site.  The  crowd  of 
bedraggled  settlement  supporters 
and  opponents  waited  for  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  bitter  cold  only  to 
be  told  by  MK  Hanan  Porat  that  the 
ceremony  they  had  been  invited  to 
attend  had  been  held  elsewhere. 
Levy  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 


Sgypt  plans  big 
iuture  for  Taba 


n  MEDITERRANEAN  -  SEA 


( 'L»[ 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
.  ,  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
‘  AFRO.  —  Egypt  is  to  develop  Taba  as  the  terminus  of 
modernized  Haj  Road  across  north-central  Sinai,  ac- 
■  irding  to-a-  proposed  Sinai  development  strategy  being 
rawn  up  by  -a  government-appointed  planning  team, 
'he  road  will  allow  access  Tor  pH  grans  and  goods  to  the 
;ulf  of  Eilat,  where  lighters  will -ferry  them  across  to 

plater  is  proposed  as  an  important  node  of  Egyptian 
fjLrv\lvt  The  Jerusalem  Post  has  Jearned,  despite  the  dis- 
n ut  between  Egypt-  and  Israel  over  the  site  on  which  a 
,f.xury  toaeti  hotel  has  been  built.  Until  now,  Taba  has 
"ten  viewed  by  most  Israelis  as  being  of  little  practical 
>gmficance  to  Egypt  because  of  its  distance  from  the 

clyptian.  heartland.  , 

r-TJie  Sinai  development  proposal  was  drawn  up  over 
tj past  two  years  by  a  government-appointed  commit- 
“Faisisted  by  a  foreign  consulting  firm.  It  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted -to  the  Egyptian  government  next  month. 
JrthV -proposal  is  implemented, 
ifchotels  for  businessmen  and  hostels  for  pilgrims,  as 
sitFas  extensive  lighterage  facilities  for  sh'PPing8^|S 
fd  buses  10  kilometres  across  the  bay  to  Aqaba.  This 
fvelopmerit  would  contrast  sharply  with  the  hik.ni 
d  rnartini’  environment  envisioned  for the  *ide- 
For  centuries,  the  Haj'.Road-Darat  e-Hajj  was  fte 
^ncipalroute  to  Mecca  for  MosIem^pil^fflS  from 

Ps  Suv  Ckf  i^weri^^y^Sund  the  central 
WJSLi  Nah,  «d  tart  N^b.n 

ill.  where  it  descended  10>h'  A^va 
jcccdcd  around-  the  east  side  ^  8 

The  last  Hai  convoy,  numbering  thousands  oi 

SSseia6-.sBes|K 

tides  according  to  Israelis  who  have  traversed  it.  A  - 
^p  newareich-Sould  ha-e  to  be  built  to  link  the  road 

urea  in  Cairo  told  The  Past  Mill  Taba  is 
^£rS-=d"as"  outlet  for  ™nufa«urin6 
Cities  fhul  are  to  be  set  up -  in  -Sinai  W  provide  em- 
iiyment  for  a  substantially  increased  population.m  die 
un^uJa  He  saidTaba  would  have  close  commercial ... 
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links  with  A kaba,  which  .is  enjoying  a  15-20  per  cent 
•population  growth  rate  a  year  since  the  tran-lraq  war 
made  it-  a  major  port  for  Iraqi-bound  goods. 

-  -  “There  are  1,5  million  Egyptians  in  Iraq  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  countries  can  be  expected  to. 
develop,"  he  said.  “The  Taba- A  ka  ba  route  would  be  a 
natural  way  to -ship  goods  if  it's  not  possible  to  ship 
through  Eilat.” - 

^Tamuri  noted  that  there  were  half  a  dozen 
archeological  site’s  along  the  route,  mainly  remains  of 
fortified  way  stations  from  Mameluke  times.  He  urged 
the  Egyptian  government  to  carry  out  an  archeological 
survey  and  salvage  work  before  any  road  construction 
gets  underway.  The  central  way  station,  Qalal  al-Nahl, 
was  damaged  by  Israeli  forces  during  the  1956  Sinai 
Operation,  and  Israeli  archeologists  from  Tel  Aviv  Un- 
livcrsity.  have"  proposed  restoring  it,  in  cooperation  with 


at  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Cnrrespondcni 
The  decision  hy  ihe  U.S.  to 
release  technology  reque.sted  hy 
Israel  on  the  t  avi  wnrpianc  was 
made  personally  by  Preside m 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  forced  to 
decide  between  the  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger.  Shultz  was  for 
lhc  sale:  Weinberger  vociferously 
opposed  it.  The  National  Security 
Council  (ended  toward  Sc  hull/.. 

The  decision  uj*  announced  of¬ 
ficially  on  Sunday. 

The  Jerusalem  Pou  has  learned 
from  reliable  sources  «h:U  Shull/ 
argued  lhai  ii  was  import  am  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  Israel  that  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  n.  despite  the  ad- 
mi  nisi  rain  ms's  intense  courting  of 
moderate  Arab  states,  primarily 
Jordan.  Il  was  also  Tell  that  the 
gesture  would  influence  Israel's 
position  at  the  Lebanese  negotia¬ 
tions.  where  Israel  perceives  the 
U.S.  as  “unobjective"  and  actively- 
engaged  in  cneouraging  the 
Lebanese  into  maximalist  positions. 

Il  was  apparently  the  administra¬ 
tion's  assessment  that  if  it  continued 
to  withold  the  technology  any 
longer.  Israel  would  either 
downgrade  the  Lavi  to  conform 
with  Israeli  technological 
capabilities  and  attempt  the  project 
alone,  or  else  enter  into  agreement 
with  one  of  several  European  firms 
that  have  the  advanced  composite 
technology  Israel  needs. 

The  decision  was  delivered  to 
Defence  Minister  Moshc  Arens  lust 
week.  It  basically  allows  three 
American  firms.  General 
Dynamics,  Vaught  and  Grumman, 
to  rdea.se  studies  conducted  on 
Israel's  behnlf  pertaining  to  various 
aspects  of  the  llavi.  Two  other  firms 
were  contacted  on  night-control 
systems.  Israel  paid  several  million 
dollars  for  the  studies,  all  three  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
released  simultaneously  last  Qc- 
( Cautioned  oa  Page  2,  CoL  I) 


BEIRUT  (AP).  _  At  least  39 
persons  were  killed  and  120 
wounded  when  a  car  bomb  blew 
up  outside  the  U.S.  Embassy- 
yesterday.  Five  Americans  were 
reported  among  the  dead  in  the 
fiery  blast  that  collapsed  the 
centre  section  of  the  seven- 
storey  building.  Six  other 
Americans  were  still  unaccoun¬ 
ted  Tor. 

U.S.  Murine  Commander  Col. 
James  Mead  said  people  were  still 
trapped  alive  in  the  rubble  and  that 
rescue  efforts  were  under  way  U.S. 
Ambassador  Robert  Dillon  was 
briefiy  trapped  hut  escaped  unhar¬ 
med. 

Many  of  the  victims  were 
Lebanese  visa  applicants  or  passers- 
hv. 


\  police  officer  on  the  scene  said 
an  estimated  150  kilogram  bomb 
was  hidden  in  a  Lebanese  police  ear 
and  detonated  hy  remote  control 
in  ihe  embassy's  driveway.  There  is 
no  Jenee  separating  the  embassy  in 
Moslem  West  Beirut  from  the 

'ca»ide  Mad. 

The  Christian  Vuice  of  Lebanon 
Radio  sjni  j  Moslem  suicide 
terrorist  drove  the  ear  and  that  it 
had  diplomatic  licence  plates.  A 
pru-Khomeini  group  called  Jihad  al- 
Islanu  (Musiem  holy  war)  claimed 
responsibility,  idling  ihe  newspaper 
it-Lnui.  “this  is  part  of  the  Iranian 
revolution's  campaign  against  im- 
perulot  targe-t.s  throughout  the 
world.  We; shall  keep  striking  at  anv 
imperialist  presence  in  Lebanon,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Multi-National  Force." 
The  group,  which  has  claimed 


set  era!  previous  attacks  on  the 
Multi-National  Force,  was  un¬ 
known  before  the  attacks  started 
earlier  this  year. 

Police  and  other  sources  believe 
the  group  is  linked  to  a  radical  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lebanese  Shi'ite  Moslem 
militia  Amal.  numbering  several 
hundred  gunmen.  The  group  is 
based  in  the  ancient  Lebanese  town 
of  Baalbek  and  headed  by  a  40- 
year-old  school  teacher  turned 
militia  commander  named  Hussein 
Musawj. 

Also  based  in  Baalbek,  a  town  of 
25.000  in  the  fertile  Bekaa  Valley, 
are  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards 
who  came  to  Lebanon  last  June  to 
help  Syrian  soldiers  fight  Israelis. 

Lebanese  officials  have  suggested 
the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards 
and  their  Shi'ite  Lebanese  followers 


joined  in  attacks  on  the  Lebanese 
Army  in  the  Bekaa  on  March  4.  Six 
Lebanese  soldiers  and  three 
militiamen  were  killed  in  the  am¬ 
bush. 

In  Washington,  Stale  Department 
deputy  spokesman  Alan  Romberg 
said  the  U.S.  government  doesn't 
know  who  was” responsible  for  the 
blast.  He  said  three  groups  have 
claimed  responsibility,  but  he 
declined  to  name  them  or  say 
whether  U.S.  officials  think  one  or 
anv  were  responsible. 

The  official  Iranian  news  agency 
Irna  implied  that  the  explosion  in 
Beirut  was  a  retaliatory  strike  by 
Palestinian  terrorists. 

In  an  unusual  move.  Irna.  which 
supplies  domestic  news  to  inler- 

l Continued  oa  back  page) 


Washington 
stunned  by 
Beirut  bomb 


By  WOLF  BLITZ ER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  President 
Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  pledged 
to  intensify  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts 
to  remove  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  in  the  wake  of  (he  U.S. 
Embassy  bomb  blast  in  Beirut. 

The  explosion  stunned  Reagan 
and  his  senior  staff.  It  came  just  as 
they  sensed  that  Israel  and  Lebanon 
were  about  to  reach  a  breakthrough 
in  their  lengthy  troop  withdrawal 
negotiations. 

Reagan,  who  first  learned  of  the 
blast  from  television  news  reports  in 
the  morning,  spoke  on  the  issue  dur¬ 
ing  a  reception  at  the  While  House 
rose  garden.  Throughout  the  day, 
he  was  briefed  on  the  mounting 
casualty  count. 

Reagan  called  it  "a  vicious,  ter¬ 
rorist  bombing,  a  cowardly  act.” 

Reagan  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Lebanese  President  Amin 
.  (Continued  on  Poe*  2.  CoL  6) 


tip 


A  Lebanese  soldier  stands  in  front  of  the  bunting  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  y  esterday  after  a  bomb 
destroyed  the  centre  of  the  seven-storey  building.  iupi  tek-photo) 


ment  last  night.  s 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
who  was  also  invited  said  he  fiad  a 
prior  engagement.  He  attended  the 
dedication  or  a  park  in  the  name  of 
Aluf  Yekutiel  Adam,  who  was  killed* 
in  Lebanon. 

The  15  families,  all  said  to  be 
members  of  Gush  Emunim,  are  to 
move  into  bright  orange  and  cream 
prefabricated  houses  which  have 
been  lowed  up  the  sleep  hill  in  the 
past  three  weeks  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  “Sheehein  lllit’*  (Upper 
Nablus),  a  Jewish  quarter  which  is 
planned  to  eventually  house  800 

Tamilies. 

Bracha  lies  some  eight  kilometres 
south  of  Nablus,  the  largcsL  and 
most  nationalistic  Arab  town  on  the 
West  Bank  and  is  separated  from 
f  Continued  On  Page  2.  CoL  2) 


Beirut  complains 
to  Habib  of 
Israeli  airfields 


Reagan  tells  Assad  ‘242  includes  Golan’ 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


U.S.  officials  insisted  yesterday 
i at  the  Reaean  message  was  simply 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  The  Lebanese 
government  was  reported  yesterday 
to  have  complained  to  U.S. 
Presidential  envoy  Philip  Habib 
about  newly  built  Israeli  airstrips  on 
Lebanese  territory. 

The  independent  Beirut  new¬ 
spaper  An-Nahar  and  the  leftist  .is- 
Sqfir  said  Lebanon  has  expressed 
apprehension  that  such  airfields  in¬ 
dicated  Israel  did  not  plan  an  early 
withdrawal  from  the  territory. 

An-Nahar  quoted  a  government 
spokesman  as  saying  that  Israel  has 
built  two  airfields  in  Lebanon.  One 
on  a  beach  strip  in  the  fishing  lowm 
of  Damour,  16  kilometers  south  of 
Beirut,  and  one  near  the  central 
mountain  town  of  Ain  Zhalta. 


WASHINGTON.  —  U.S.  officials 
yesterday  confirmed  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan  had  sent  a  message 
to  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad 
reaffirming  the  U.S.  position  that 
UN  resolution  242  required  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  at  least  part 
of  the  Golan  Heights. 

The  message  was  sent  on  Syria's 
independence  day  last  week. 

The  U.S.  has  not  recognized 
Israel's  decision  of  December  1981 
to  extend  its  law  to  the  Golan 
Heights.  Since  the  1967  Six-Day 
War,  successive  U.S.  administra¬ 
tions  have  said  that  Resolution  242,- 
adopted  in  November  1967,  applied 
to  the  Golan  Heights  — just  as  it  did 
to  Sinai,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 


that  the  Reagan  message  was  simply 
a  reiteration  of  that  position.  But  a 
State  Department  official  conceded 
that  the  mere  dispatch  of  such  a 
communication  from  Reagan  to  As¬ 
sad  was  politically  significant,  given 
the  strains  between  Washington  and 
Damascus  over  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Soviet-supplied  SAM-5  sur¬ 
face  to  air  missiles  in  Syria,  manned 
by  Soviet  personnel. 

Another  U.S.  observer  said  the 
Reagan  administration  was  trying  to 
maintain  a  decent  relationship  with 
the  Syrians,  fearful  that  they  might 
later  refuse  to  co-operate  with  any 
troop  withdrawal  agreement 
achieved  by  Israel  and  Lebanon. 

In  his  cable  to  Assad  Reagan  said 
the  U.S.  was  seeking  expanded 
peace  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 


U.N.  Security  Council  resolution 
242. 

News  agencies  reporting  from 
Damascus  and  quoting  the  official 
Syrian  news  agency  said  that 
Reagan  told  Assad  he  was  looking 
forward  to  more  U.S. -Syrian  con¬ 
tacts  aimed  at  the  two  countries* 
“common  goal  of  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement.” 

"We  think  the  best  way  to  serve 
the  future  of  your  country  and  the 
welfare  of  your  people  is  to  reach  a 
peaceful  and  just  solution  to  the 
■problems  of  the  area,”  Reagan  said. 

“We  think  that  the  events  or  last 
year  (the  Israeli  invasion  of 
Lebanon)  have  increased  more  than 
ever  our  urgency  to  act  without 
failure  to  deploy  our  efforts  in  that 
purpose." 


Poland  restores  a  synagogue  as  part  of  ghetto  ceremonies 


WARSAW  (Reuter).  —  Poland’s 
shrinking  Jewish  community  was 
given  a  new  place  for  worship 
ycsierday  with  the  opening  of  a 
restored  synagogue,  the  high  spot  of 
celebrations  marking  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up¬ 
rising. 

The  dignified  ceremony  con¬ 
trasted  sharply  with  the  police  dis¬ 
persal  on  Sunday  of  about  1,000  at¬ 
tending  an  unofficial  ceremony 
organized  by  supporters  of  the  out¬ 
lawed  Solidarity  labour  union  to 
honour  the  heroes  of  the  uprising.  - 
The  police  action  came  on  the  heels 
of  behind-the-scenes  disputes  which 
dogged  the  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tions. 

Untir  Sunday  night,  Jewish 
delegations  were  debating  whether 


to  continue  participating  in  the 
celebrations  because  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  had  been 
invited,  along  with  other  diplomatic 
missions,  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
Ghetto  monument. 

After  what  some  delegates  said 
was  a  stormy  session,  they  accepted 
the  government’s  formula  that  the 
PLO  would  not  lay  a  wreath  as  part 
of  the  official  programme.  But  the 
organization  was  not  excluded  from 
doing  so  unofficially  later. 

The  PLO  delegate  later  left  on  a 
flight  to  Prague  and  said  he  would 
be  away  for  48  hours. 

The  Communist  authorities  laid 
on  the  most  lavish  anniversary- 
programme  ever,  of  whifch  the 
centrepiece  was  yesterday's  re- 


dedieaiiun  of  the  old  Nozyk 
Synagogue,  the  only  one  left 
standing  after  the  Germans  reduced 
the  Jewish  quarter  to  rubble  in  1943. 
It  survived  because  of  its  usefulness 
as  a  stable. 

Henry  Taub,  whose  American 
Jewish  aid  group  has  dose  contact 
with  the  Jewish  community  in 
Poland,  now  numbering  less  than 
15.000,  said  in  a  speech:  “The  flame 
of  Jewish  life  barely  flickers  here 
today.” 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  he 
said,  there  would  be  hardly  any 
Jews  left. 

The  authorities  have  maintained 
a  strict  security  cordon  around  the 
Jewish  guests  and  deployed  armed 
police  outside  the  synagogue. 
Delegation  leaders  met  communist 


leader  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski 
before  the  synagogue  ceremony  and 
the  Grand  Rabbi  of  Rumania. 
Moshe  Rosen,  said:  “He  spoke  to  us 
as  a  great  humanisL.” 

Earlier  yesterday.  Solidarity  leader 
Lech  Walesa  was  detained  while  driv¬ 
ing  from  Gdansk  to  Warsaw  to  pay 
Us  respects  to  the  Ghetto  heroes,  but 
was  released  after  nine  hours  in 
custody. 

Father  Henryk  Jankowski  was 
detained  in  Olsztyn  along  with 
Walesa,  his  driver  and  actor  Wo¬ 
jciech  Duryasz.  He  told  reporters 
he  and  Duryasz  were  released  after 
more  than  five  hours  of  questioning, 
and  police  told  him  Walesa  would 
be  released  about  an  hour  later.  But 
there  was  no  report  of  his  release 
Iasi  night. 


British  film,  TV  union  urges  boycott  of  Israel 


By  WIM  . VAN  LEER 
Special  to  Jerusalem  Post 

The  biggest  union  in  the  British 
television  and  film  industry  has  pas¬ 
sed  a  resolution  calling  on  its 
members  to  boycott  Israeli- 
financed  projects  and  to  refuse  to 
work  in  Israel,  except  on  news  and 
current  affairs  assignments. 

It  was  proposed  by  an  Israeli 
reserve  officer,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  Cinematographic 
Television  and  Allied  Technicians 
(ACTT),  .which  represents  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  workers  in  the  industries. 

IDF  reserve  Segen  (captain) 
Haim  Bresheeth,  who  heads  the 
film  department  at  West  Surrey 
College  of  Art  and  Design,  saw  his 
proposal  approved  by  550  votes  to 
30  at  the  union’s  annual  conference 
in  London. 

The  resolution  slates  that  the 
ACTT  “condemns  Israel’s 
genocidal  attempts  in  Lebanon, 
.which  have  been  aimed  at  breaking 


up  the  chosen  representative 
organizations  of  the  Palestinian  na¬ 
tion  and  at  rearranging  the  political 
map  of  the  Middle  East  by  force.” 

It  calls  for  an  "immediate 
withdrawal’*  of  the  IDF  from 
Lebanon  and  from  the  administered 
territories.  And  it  tells  all  ACTT 
members  to  boycott  Israel  and 
Israeii-tfnanced  film  and  television 
projects  "until  a  just  political  solu¬ 
tion  is  implemented.” 

The  conference  requested  that 
Israeli  trade  union  and  media 
workers  be  informed  of  the  ban,  and 
.said  this  would  be  an  “eficciive 
means  of"  support  for  the  growing 
struggle  within  Israel  against  its  op¬ 
pressive  and  discriminatory 
regime.” 

The  union's  general  secretary, 
Alan  Supper,  who  is  Jewish, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and 
delegates  were  told  not  to  discuss  it 
with  the  press. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference 


session  undertook  to  bring  the 
resolution  to  the  notice  of  unions 
around  the  world  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  adopt  similar  measures. 

On  hearing  of  the  resolution,  Jane 
Moonman.  the.  director  of  the 
Britain-Israel  Public  AfTairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Israel  lobby  in  the  UK, 
consulted  with  the  Israel  Embassy 
in  London.  But  a  spokesman  did  not 
consider  the  mailer  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  and  advised  her  to  “keep  a 
low  profile." 

The  Jewish  Chronicle,  Britain's 
lop  Jewish  weekly,  quoted 
Bresheeth  as  saying  it  was  open  to 
interpretation  whether  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  actually  a  tan  on  ACTT 
members  working  in  Israel,  or  a  re¬ 
quest  for  them  not  to  do  so.  A  deci¬ 
sion  on  this  question  would  be  made 
by  the  union’s  general  council  on 
May  8,  he  said. 

He  continued:  “I  know  that  some 
people  will  call  me  a  traitor,  but  1  do 
not  think  il  is  treason  to  want 


recognition  for,  the  Palestinians  as 
equals. 

“If  criticism,  however  severe,  of 
your  country  is  not  allowed,  then 
that  is  not  a  country  in  which  1  want 
to  live.  But  i  think  Israeli  society  is 
more  healthy  than  that." 

The  paper  said  that  Benjamin  Sel¬ 
la,  representative  of  the  HisLadrut  in 
Britain,  warned  that  the  ACTT ’s  ac¬ 
tion  could  backfire  "and  Israeli 
cooperation  with  British  media  per¬ 
sonnel  might  be  withdrawn.” 

According  to  the  Jewish  Chroni • 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 
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Tuesday,  April  19,  1983  _ The  Jerusalem  Post; 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff  * 

In  their  independence  Day  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  nation  'over  the 
weekend  President  Yitzhak  Navon 
and  Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
Savidor  both  warned  of  the  growing 
divisions  within  Israeli  society.  Bid 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
spoke  of  how  Israel  had  again  gone 
to  war  to  guarantee  its  security 
against  outside  forces. 

"The  past  year  was  marked  by 
painful  inner  debates,"  said  Navon. 
“Of  course,  there  will  never  be  a 
ti  me -when  we  will  ail  share  the  same 
political  views  —  there  will  always 
be  arguments  —  the  question  is 
whether  we  will  leant  how  to  con¬ 
duct  them." 

“I  believe  the  majority  of  us  wish 
for  greater  tolerance  and  mutual 
forbearance,”  Navon  said,  "and 
these  are  quite  possible,  provided 
every  side  in  the  debate  restrains 
itself  and  does  not  give  free  rein  to 


hostilities  and  violence.” 

Begin  noted  that  “the  Israel 
DeFence  Forces  were  once  again 
compelled  to  enter  battle  against  a 
ruthless  enemy  of  our  nation  —  In¬ 
deed  of  the  Jewish  people  —  who 
had  built  themselves  into  an  armed 
state  within  a  state  in  Lebanon,  and 
who  had  turned  Beirut  into  a  centre 
of  international  terrorism.” 

Begin  continued:  MThe  one  goal 
of  the  government  of  Israel  is  to  live 
in  good  peaceful  relations  with  our 
northern  neighbour,  Lebanon, 
whose  sovereignty  and  integrity  we 
respect,  and  to  ensure  that  never 
again  will  the  blood  of  the  Galileans 
be  shed.” 

Savidor  warned  the  nation  against 
falling  into  the  abyss  of  verbal  and 
physical  violence  that  could  lead  to 
a  deterioration  in  the  spirit  and 
moral  fibre  of  the  country. 

.  Navon  and' Begin  both  spoke  on 
Israel  Television. 


Soldiers  separate  some  of  the  10,000  Peace  Npw  demonstrators  from  3,000  Gosh  Erntmim 
supporters  at  Mount  Bracha  overlooking  Nablus  yesterday,  during  the  dedication  of  the  new 
settlement  of  “Upper  Nablus.”  (IPPA) 


remain 


By  -YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem Fast  ^eportet 

BEIT  D  A  GAN  /  -  T  he  5  } 
weathermen  at.  .thev weather 
forecasting  centre  here  are  still 
refusing  to  provide:  weather’ 
forecasts  due  to  a  strike. 

■  They  began  a  partial  strike  U4t: 
Thursday  and  are:  refusing 
provide  forecaststo  the  nwsmedk- 
and  ether  institutions. including  afo 
lines  operating' in  Israel:  .=  ■ 

A  member  of;  the  wcatfienneii’s 
works  committee' tblA.i.  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that  Uitv 
provided  Forecasts  bn.  Sunday  as  * 
Memorial  Day  and  Independence 
Day  goodwill- gesture.  '  . ;i  .  '• 

The  weathermen  ace  demanding 
higher  wages,  better  working  cbndi- ' 

tions  and  replacement  ,  for  .two 

members  who  have  left  do  pcSsum]: 

.They  went  on  strike  two  weeks' 

after  they  declared  a  labour  disptafr 
and  after  die  refusal  of  Transport 
Ministry  Director-General  Ozi  Lab!  - 
■  dau  to  meet  them.  ~  .  -1  '• 


The  weather  report  is  unavailable  to- 
day  due  to  a  strike  at  the 
meteorological  centre. 


Street  cleaner  dies 
in  Sidon  blast 

MtTULLA.  —  One  man  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  when  a  large 
bomb  exploded  in  the  commercial 
centre  of  Sidon  yesterday  after¬ 
noon. 

IDF  forces  and  members  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Sa'ad  Haddad's  militia  im¬ 
mediately  searched  the  area  and 
erected  roadblocks  on  routes 
leading  out  of  the  city.  No  arrests 
were  made. 

Security  sources  said  the  blast 
was  apparently  caused  by  a  bomb 
concealed  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
man  who  died  was  a  street  cleaner 
and  the  man  wounded  was  a  shop 
owner.  It  was  the  fourth  explosion 
in  the  town  within  a  week,  but  there 
were  no  casualties  in  the  other  inci¬ 
dents. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

tober.  The  release  was  dependent 
on  approval  f rom  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  could  only  be  given  when 
various  arms  of  government  had 
sanctioned  the  transfer  of 
technology.  Shultz  added  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Arens  that  Weinberger  had 
consented  to  the  go-ahead  for  the 
contracts.-.  -  •••,••  •  * 

Since  October.- Israeli  defence  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  lobbying  incessan¬ 
tly  at  ail  levels  or  the  administration 
to  have  the  request  processed.  They 
explained  that  if  the  technology  was 
held  up  any  longer,  the  Lavi 
production  schedule  would  fall 
hopelessly  behind. 

More  importantly.  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries  and  Beit  Shemesh 
Engines,  the  two  prime  Israeli  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  project,  would  not 
be  able  to  maintain  the  large  in¬ 
frastructures  they  had  prepared  Tor 
the  Lavi.  Hundreds  of  engineers 
from  around  the  world,  who  had 
been  hired  specifically  for  the  pro¬ 
ject.  would  have  to  be  fired.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  were  dependent  on  the 
project,  and  the  delay  was  straining 
the  budget  of  the  project  —  a 
budget  that  is  already  taxing  the 
economy  to  its  limits. 

Israel  will  now  have  to  examine 
the  three  studies  before  entering 
into  a  contract  with  one  of  the  three 
firms  asked  for  their  tenders  on 
flight  control  systems,  composite 
materials  and  the  wing  section  of 
the  aircraft.  Most  of  the  electronics 
will  be  of  Israeli  manufacture,  as 
will  the  weapons'  control  systems. 
Flight  control  will  probably  be  fly¬ 
by-wire  technology  that  Israel  does 
not  have.  A  similar  system  is  in  the 
F-16.  manufactured  by  General 
Dynamics. 

The  engine  will  be  a  Pratt  and 


Kiryat  Shmona  is  emerging  from  the  doldrums,  says  report 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
-  Kiryat  Shmona,  the  immigrant 
camp  that  became  a  city,  is  gradual¬ 
ly  losing  its  feeling  of  isolation  and 
has  become  a  social  and  economic 
centre  for  the  Galilee  panhandle. 
This  emerges  from  an  analysis  just 
released  by  the  Settlement  Study 
Centre  in.  Rehovot  for  the 
Coritstruciion  and  Housing 
Ministry. 

The  study  was  completed  at  about 
the  time  of  the  June  1982  invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  points  to  the 
progress  the  city  has  made  in  educa¬ 
tion,  health  services  and  economic 
development. 

Kiryat  Shmona  ("city  of  the 
eight”)  is  named  for  the 1  eight 
fighters  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tel 
Hai  in  1920.  The  outcome  of  that 
buttle  is  said  to  have  determined 
Israel’s  northern  borders. 

The  city  was  established  in  1949 
as  a  ma  'a  bar  a  (temporary  immigrant 
camp)  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
village  of  Khafsa.  The  population 
was  composed  of  three  main  waves 


LAVI 


Whitney  1120,  to  be  built  at  Beit- 
Shemesh  Engines  under  licence. 

The  Lavi  is  intended  to  be  the 
primary  “workhorse”  of  the  Israel 
Air  Force,  with  the  first  squadron 
due  Tor  delivery  in  1992.  It  will 
replace  aging  Skyhawks.  and  Phan¬ 
toms  that  dre.tfot.due  for  refurbish¬ 
ment.  and  first-generation  Kfirs, 

Israeli  defence  officials  feel  that 
the  Lavi  has  excellent  export  poten¬ 
tial.  in  that  it  is  a  typical 
"throwaway"  export  item,  as  fighter 
aircraft  built  specifically  for  export 
to  Third  World  countries  are 
called.  The  Lavi  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  the  F-5g,  made  by 
Grumman,  and  the  down-graded  F- 
16  of  General  Dynamics. 

Officials  do  not  expect  the  second 
stage  of  the  technology  transfer  to 
be  problematic.  "The  Americans 
have  made  a  decision  in  principle  to 
allow  the  Lavi  to  go  ahead,  and  it 
should  flow  evenly  from  now  on,”  a 
senior  source  told  The  Post  last 
night. 

Initially,  Israel  had  hoped  to  be 


o  Tim  migration:  1951-52,  1955-56  and 
1960-61:  The  newcomers,  who  were 
brought  there  straight  from  their 
ships  and  planes,  hailed  from 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Iraq.  Iran,  Kur¬ 
distan,  Rumania  and  Hungary. 

Transferring  immigrants  to  Kiryat 
Shmona  was  one  element  of  the 
population  distribution  plan 
adopted  by  Israel's  first  govern¬ 
ment.  As  Arab  farmers  in  the  region 
left  their  homes  in  the  wake  of.  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  land  they 
abandoned  was  appended  to  the 
fields  of  nearby  Jewish  settlements. 
This  created  a  need  for  pore 
workers,  and  thus  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  kept  growing. 

The  increased  output  of 
agricultural  produce  called  for  the 
establishment  of  processing  plants 
and  these,  along  with  warehousing 
and  marketing  Facilities,  became 
Kiryat  Shmona’ s  first  industries. 

By  the  early  sixties,  many  people 
quitting  kibbutzim  but  still  yearning 
for  a  pioneering  way  of  life  took  up 
residence  in  Kiryat  Shmona.  A 
decade  later,  residents  of  the  Golan 


able  to  use  some  of  the  U.S.  aid 
package  to  finance  the  project,  but 
there  is  little  hope  that  this  will 
come  about.  By  law  U-S.  aid  money 
has  to  be  spent  in  the  U.S. 

Wolf  Blitzer  adds: 

U.S.  officials  said  yesterday  that 
the  administration  was  hoping  the 
decision  would  strengthen,  the^ 
hands  of  the  riiore  “pro-American”  "* 
officials  in.  the  Israeli  cabinet*  < “It. 
was.  a.  confidence  building  gesture,'.' . 
one  U.S.  official  said. 

The  Americans  have  long 
recognized  that  Arens  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  supporter  of  the  Lavi  project. 
There  was  a  sense  in  Washington 
that  the  U.S.  announcement  would 
help  Arens,  who  is  liked  by  Shultz 
and  other  U.S.  officials. 

Appearing  Sunday  on  ABC's  This 
Week  television  news  programme, 
Arens  was  clearly  pleased  by  the 
U.S.  decision.  "I'm  grateful  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,”  he 
said,  “and  particularly  grateful,  to 
the  Secretary  of-  State,  George 
Shultz,  who  I  know  has  worked  hard 
to  bring  about  this  release." 

Arens  pointedly  did  not  thank 
Weinberger. 


UPPER  NABLUS 


(Cootiniied  from  Page  One) 
the  town  by  Mount  Gerizin,  holy  to 
the  tiny  Samaritan  sect  currently 
preparing  for  their  Passover. 

A  small  crowd  of  Samaritan 
youths  chanted  slogans  in  their  an¬ 
cient  language  and  explained 
similarities  in  their  religion  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gush.  But  they  refused, 
to  express  their  opinions  about  the 
new  Jewish  settlement  which  is  to 
eventually  link  up  to  a  Samaritan 
quarter.  Kiryat  Luzar. 

In  Nablus  itself  some  minor  un¬ 
rest  and  fears  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  suburb  above  the  town 
would  lead  to  violent  attacks  on  the 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  ROSE  AND  NORMAN  LEDERER 
CHAIR  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

Greetings: 

Praf.  HAIM  BEN-SHAHAR,  President  Of  T@!  Aviv  University 
Prof.  YOHAM  DINSTEtN.  Rector  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
Mr.  BENN0  GITTER,  Chairman  oF  the  Executive  Council 
Prof.  ISAAC  P.  WITZ.  Dean  of  the  George  S.  Wise  Faculty  of  Ufa  Sciences 
Mrs  ROSE  LEDERER 
Lecture: 

Prof.  ELAZAR  KOCHVA,  Incumbent  of  the  Chair 

"THE  CO-EVOLUTION  OF  TOXINS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES  — 
A  STUDY  IN  EXPERIMENTAL-  BIOLOGY” 

The  inauguration  will  take  place  on  Wednesday. 

April  20,  1983.  at  10.00  a.m.,  Sherman  Building.  Hall  02. 

Tel  Aviv  University  Campus.  Ramat  Aviv. 

A  reception  will  follow  the  ceremony. 

Entrance  through  gate  No.  1  ■  — 

The  public  is  invited 


The  Israel  Academy  of-Sciences  and  Humanities 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
Neve  Schechter,  Jerusalem 

will  hold  a  memorial  meeting 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

Professor  SAUL  LIEBERMAN  L 

the  man  and  his  work 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  his  passing 
on  Thursday.  Aprii  21.  1983,  6  p  m.  at 
the  Van  L eer  Lecture  Hell,'  Einstein  Square, 

43  jabotinsky  Road.  Talbieh.  Jerusalem. 


large  number  of  Israeli  vehicles 
passing  through  the  town  led  to  the 
imposition  or  curfews  on  the  market 
and  three  refugee  camps  in  the  area. 

Porat,  who  used  a  public  address 
system  to  drown  out  the  singing  and 
chanting  of  Peace  Now  members 
occupying  a  hill  overlooking  the 
stage,  welcomed  members  of  his 
movement  who  he  said  are  to 
establish  '16  new  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank  in  the  coming  year. 

But  the  sheer  size  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  Peace  Now 
demonstration  clearly  daunted 
many  of  the  Gush- supporters,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  beginning. 

Lawyer  Eliakim  Ha'etzni,  one  of 
the  founders  and  '  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  suburb  of -Kiryat  Arba  out¬ 
side  Hebron,  said  that  he  was  “com¬ 
pletely  confident  that  the  children 
of  the  Peace  Now  demonstrators 
will  belong  to  us  (to  the  Emunim 
camp).” 

But  he  was  scathing  in  his 
-  criticism  of  their  objections  to  the 
establishment  of  Mount  Bracha. 
"By  a  strange  quirk  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  implementation  of 
Zionism  in  Zion  itself.-this  is  anti- 
Zionism.  This  happens  to*  many 
fnovements.Jt  is  Kreiskyism  in  the 
stale  of  Israel.” 

The.  two  camps  were  separated  by 
a  thin  line  of  soldiers  carrying  un¬ 
loaded  guns.  The  soldiers  were  not 
hard  pressed  to  contain  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  Peace  Now  members,  most 
of  whom  had  received  stencilled  in¬ 
structions  to  avoid  any  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  Gush. 

Among  the  Peace_  Now 
demonstrators  were  Prof.  Saul 
Friedlander  and  songwriter  Haim 
He  Per,  both  of  whom  were  whisked 
away  by.  the  army  in  time  to  arrive 
iu  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  in  time  to 
receive  their  Israel  Prizes. 

Yitzhak,  a  yeshiva  student  in 
Jerusalem  who  plans  to  settle  in  tbe 
area,  said  that  establishing  Mount 
Bracha  on  Independence  Day 
might  be  splitting  the  nation  “but  a 
split  now  is  worth  ft  if  ft  ensures  our . 
future  independence." 

A  younger  student  put-.il  more 
simply:  "We  don't  give  a  damn 
about  them.” 


Heights  began  to  take  advantage  of 
Kiryat  Shmona's  commercial, 
educational  and  economic  facilities. 

By  the  time  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee  was  launched,  Kiryat. 
Shmona  was  home  for  eight  large 
mechanical  equipment  factories,  - 
five  major  textile  and  clothing 
plants,  24  medium-sized  raetalworfc- 
ing  shops,  -15  carpentry  and 
woodworking  .  establishments,  12 
motor  vehicle  garages,  five 
electrical  equipment  and,  electronic  .. 
assembly  plants,  five  printing  in¬ 
dustries  and  scores  of  assorted  small . 
workshops. 

The  survey  found  that  half  of  the 
!  6,000  people  living .  in  Kiryat 
Shmona  are  under  18  years  old. 
“The  city  has  a  young,  image,”  the 
researchers  wrote.  "What  is  more, 
Kiryat  Shmona's  rate  of  natural  in¬ 
crease  —  30.5  births  per  1,000  resi¬ 
dents  —  is  one  of  the  highest  among 
Israeli  Jews,  yith  the  natural  1 
average  being  25.6  per  1,000  pop- 
nlation.” 

-  Besides  the  7,000  children  enrol¬ 
led  in  the  city's  schools,  another  2,0- 


00  young  people  study  at -the  Tel 
Hai  College.  This  multi-discipline 
educational  institution  maintains  its 
curriculum  in  cooperation  with  tbe 
Hebrew  University,  the  Technion, 
■Haifa  University  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Technological  Training  In¬ 
stitute. 

Among  the  students  at  Tel  Hai 
College  are  some  from  Safad  and 
the  Galilee  panhandle,  and  Arabs 
from  South  Lebanon. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced 
that  the- Absorption  Ministry  will 
subsidize  80  per  cent  of  the  rent  of 
immigrants  whose  professional  ex¬ 
pertise  is  needed  by  Kiryat  Shmona 
and'  who  will  be  willing  to  work 
there.  :  •  .!• 

Absorption  Ministry  .  Director- 
General  Eli  Artzi.  who  toured  the 
city  last  week,  decided' this  after 
learning  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  engineers.  ■ 

Local  officials  complained  to 
Artzi  about  the  shortage  of 
sophisticated  industry  in'  Kiryat. 
Shmona 


U.S.  official  denies  conflict 
of  interest  oyer  Israeli  arms 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  — .  Assistant 
Defence-  Secretary.  Richard  P.erie 
has  denied  any  wrongdoing  in  his  in¬ 
tervention  last  yeqr  cm'  behalf  of  an 
tsraelf  .arms  man nfacturer  which 
had  employed. him  shortly,  before  be 
joined  the  Pentagon.  ' 

While  still  a  private  Washington* 
consultant,-  Perte  received  $50,000 
from  Softam,  an  Israeli  company 
which  manufactures  mortars,  artil¬ 
lery  pieces  and  ammunition,  .to  try 
-to  convince  the  U.S.  Defence 
Department  to  purchase  its  mortars 
instead  of  those,  manufactured  in 
England  by  British  ordnance  fac¬ 
tories.  _ _ 

At  stake,  according  to  The  New 
York  Times  which  broke  the  story 
on  its  front  page  on  Sunday,  are . 
several  hundred  million. dollars. 

In  a  TV  interview  on  Sunday, 
Perle  did  not  dispute  the  report.  He 
confirned  that  he  had.  sent  an  of¬ 
ficial  memorandum  to  the  secretary 


of  the  army  in  March  1982  urging 
evaluation  of  the  Israeli  company, 
weapons. 

He  said  that  his  memorandum : . 
had  recommended  that  the  U.& 
-Army  hold  a  fair  competition  in¬ 
volving  the  Israeli  tmd  British  com¬ 
panies,  because  he  believed  that  tty: 
Israeli  firm  was  not  receiving  a-fajfl 
chance.  He  stated  in  his  memg-thai 
he  was  formerly  employed: 
Sdtam.  •  ■ 

The  army  later  re-evaluated  tb£ 
Israeli  product,  but  decided  to  re¬ 
main  w'th  the  British  company. 
Army  officials  said  the.  Israeli  mor¬ 
tars  were  not  cost  effective,  acv 
cording  to  The Times. 

The  newspaper  suggested  that; 
Pcrie's  intervention  on  behalf!  gfc" 
Sqitarh  involved  a  potential  conflict,; 
of  interest  given  his  former  firiaa- 
ciai.  interest  in  the  matter.  Other, 
senior  U.S.  officials  routinejvf 
remove  themselves  from  -deckdoS  ■ 
involving  former  clients,  the-  ne«f-~' 
spa  per  said.  .  .  7  _  ' : 


BRITISH  BOYCOTT 


Treasury:  Canal  and  Lavi  are  too  much 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

cle.  one  non-Jewish  delegate, 
Richard  Howson,  a -TV  film 
producer  and  director,  said:  “It  is 
disgraceful  that  an  Israeli  who 
ejaims  to  be  an  officer  in  the  IDFv- 
should  propose  a  motion  thaf 
threatens  the  :seciirity  idf  his  own 
country.”  .-  c 

Howson,  a  former  lecturer  in  film 
production  at  Tel  Aviv  University, 
added:  “Of  course,  he  has  a  right  to 
speak  out  against  the  policies  of 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin, 
but  the  place  to  do  it  is  on  the 
streets  of  Tel  Aviv,  not  through  a 
British  trade  union."  •  ■ 

The  paper  also  quoted  Jim  ,Con- 
nock,  a  member  of  the  union’s  ex¬ 


ecutive,  as  saying:  "It.  is  ridiculous 
for  us  to  tell  our  members  they 
should  not  work-  in  Israel  because 
we  do  not  like  the  policies  of  the 
government  of  the  day.”  ' 
Jerusalem  Post  reporter  Mtgn 
.Borsten  adds;  .-tf  g  Syi’ 

•  Itzhak  Kol,  vice  presraent  aPShn- 
,  mogul  Menahem  Golan’s. XLand .G^ . 
studios,  described  the  resolution  as 
"hypocritical.”  He  went  on:  "1 
don’t  remember  the  last- time  the 
British  came  here  to  make  a  movie, 
^.occasionally  use  British  techni-. 
dans,  but  we.  can  just  as  easily  get 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  We  didn't 
boycott  the  British  when  they  went 
to  the  Falkland*  with,  an  armada. 

'  They  should  leave  art  to  artists.” 


Post  Economic  Reporter  .. . 
Treasury  circles  sharply  criticised 
Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
last  night  For  saying  the  Finance' 
Ministry  had  transferred  Israel 
Bonds  fjjnds  fiqtthe  Mediterranean- 


the  Lavi  war-pi  a  neat  the  same  tiroes 
The  Energy  Ministry  .maintains  • 
that  Israel  Bonds  had  already 
mobilized  $1  million  lhree;  years-, 
ago,  but  that  the  Treasury  used  the. 
money  for  other  purposes 


what. he  was  talking  about 
Treasury  economists  believe  that 
the  canal  has  become  superfluous 
due  to  the  fail  in.fuel  prices  and  that 
anyway  the  state  cannot  afford  two 
large  projects  such  as  the  canal  and 


war  memorial,  commemorating  th 
expulsion  of  terrorists  from  the 
northern  border  has  been  erected 
by  the  Nahariya  municipality,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  captured  Soviet-made. 
1 30mm.  cannon  formerly  used  by 
terrorists  to  shell  the  town. 


Shawwa  blames  UJS.  for  Hussein’s  move 


COLD  DIMS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

In  Tel  Aviv  the  rain  left  the  city’s 
streets  almost  empty  during  the  day. 
But  by  early  evening,  people, 
flocked  out  to  celebrate. 

Entertainers'  appeared  on  seven 
stages  in  Dize n go ff  Street,  and  the 
public  was  entertained  by  a  parade. 

Many  young  people  refrained 
from  celebrating  due  to  the  war  in 
Lebanon.  “How  can  I  celebrate 
when  so  many  of  my  friends  are 
stuck  in  Lebanon?”  a  young  man 
just  released  from  the  army  asked. 

Four  people  —  three  of  them 
children  —  were  lightly  injured  in  a 
fireworks  display  put  on  by  the 
Kiryat  Bialik  municipality  ou  Sun-? 
day  night  —  despite  a  police  ban. 
The  four  who  suffered  head  and  eye 
injuries,  received  first  aid  treatment 
at  the  local  Magen  David  Adorn  sta¬ 
tion.  -  .  ,  . 

in  Haifa  the  main  attractions 
yesterday  were  the  “open  houses” 
at  the  navy  base  in  Haifa  port  and  at 
the  air  force  technical  school  in  the 
.Bayside  area:  Thousands  of  people  ' 


braved  the  cold  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ships  on  display*.  .  . 

At  the  air  force  school  many 
planes  including  the  Skyhawk,  the 
Phan  ton  and  the  Kfir  were  shown. 

Only  a  handful  .of  out-of-towners 
spent  their  Independence  Day .  in 
Kiryat  Shmona  where  there  was 
heavy  rain  and  haiL  For  the  first 
time  in  memory  snow  fell  on  Mount 
Hermon  on  Independence  Day/ 

,  More  than  IS86  million  was 
raised  for  the  Soldier’s  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  by  the  army  radio's  24- 
hour  Shiratrom.  fund-raising 
programme.  k 

Couple  held  op  in  flat 

HAIFA.  —  A  couple  were  held,  up 
at  gun  point  in  their  flat  in  Rehov 
Arlozoroff  by  two  masked  robbers, 
on  Sunday  afternoon! 

The  thieves  who  got  into  the  flat 
posing  as  delivery  men,  hit  the  man 
and  wife-over  the  head  with  the  butt 
of  a  pistol  and  forced  thereto  band 
over  jewelry  and  a-watCh.  They  fled 
after  disconnecting  the  .telephone. 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  Rashad  Shawwa, 
deposed  mayor  ,  of  Gaza,  said  in  an 
interview  published  on  Sunday  that 
the  majority  of  Palestinians  want 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  to  negotiate 
on  their  behalf  with  Israel  for  a  set¬ 
tlement,  to  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Shawwa,  an  advocate  of  Arab 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
blamed  the  U.&.for  flu  breakdown 
.of  talks' between.  Jordan  and  the 
PLO  for  a  negotiating  -  stand  in  a 
'U.S.-sponsored. peace  process. 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Palestinians  in  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  have  seen  the  (PLO- 


Jordanian)  talks  as  the  only  glimmer  > 
of  hope  in  an  otherwise  hopeless-, 
situation,”  Shawwa  told  the  Beirut  ‘ 
English-language  Monday  Morning  ■ 
magazine.  */  # 

Arafat  meets  Israelis  '. 

•  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat  Iasi*’ 
night  began  talks  in  Prague  with  a'< 
delegation  from  the  Israel  Cpm^- 
munist  Party  led  by 
Wilner,  according  to  a  party- 
nouncement.  The  taiks  :wilI-:«on».J% 
tinue  todav.  X 


WASHINGTON 


(Continual  from  Page  One) 

Jem  ay  el  who  expressed  his  people’s 
“profound  regret”  ifc  regard  to  the 
incidencJemayel  also  expressed  his 
firm  determination  “that,  we 
persevere  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
the  region." 

On  Capitol'  Hill,-  the  explosion 
tended  to  strengthen those  voices 
opposed  to -the ‘  presence  of  UJS. 
Marines  in.  Lebanon.  -  There  are 
growing  fears  in  Congress  that  more 
American. fives  might  be  lost  in  the' 
continuing  chaos. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis 


stated  yesterday  in  Jerusalem  thatC* 
the  tragedy  would  not  affect 
peace  negotiations  between.  Israe+"t 
and  Lebanon,  and  that  the  U.S.  wasC; 
grateful  for  Israeli  offers  bf  help. 

UN  Secretary  General:  ja'viel*; 
Perez,  de:  Cuellar  learned 
"shock  and  .  outrage’’,  fcf  thejj 
"murderous"  bomb,,  explosion,  fc- 
UN  spokesman  said. 

.  “No  matter  who  is  resp^feoblej-5 
criminal  and  indiscriminate' attacks^* 
of  this  kind  can  only  worsen  an&r 
already  difficult  .situation  rjan^J 
jeopardize  efforts  towards,  rfeace- 


.  In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of 

Rabbi  Dr.  WOLF  GOTTLIEB  b-r 

formerly  Av  Beth  Din'  of  Glasgow  on  Monday,  Aprii  1 8.  1 983. 

Aviva  and  Eric  Zomberg 
Frima  Gottlieb 

Shiva  at  the  Zomberg  residence,  3  Mehalkei  Hamayim  Street 
.  Katamon  (no.‘  15  bits  terminus).  - 


One  of  foe  Builders  of  Israel. 

LOTTE  COHN,  Dipl.  Ingr. 

Bom  —  Berlin.  August  20,  1893  - 
■  Died  —  Tel  Avh/,  1  |ygr,  5743 
In  loving  memory  from  her  nieces  and  nephews.  . 

Sidney  and  Miriam  RbchUn  (rise  Cohn),  and  family  — .Los  Angeles 
Paul  and  Hanna  Frenkel  {nee  Cohn)  and  family  —  Los  Angeles 
RabW  Bernhard  and  Miriam  Cohn;  and  family  —  New  York 


MARNELL 

The  husband  and  family  of  the  late  Bernadette  Mamejl 
wish  to  thank  most  sincerely  all  those  who  sympathized 
With  them  in  their  recent  sad  'bereavemenl 


;  We  announce  the  untimely  death  of  our  dea  r 


nee  Laiburg  • 

FormerlyofWarsaw.- 
'  Teacher  of  art  and;  painting 

The  funeral  will,  take'  place  today,. 

;  Tuesday,  April.  19,  1983,  ~ 

leaving  at-2  p.m. 'from -the 
M unicipal  Funeral  Parlour,  - 
5  Rehov  Dafna,:Tel  Aviv,  ■  j 
for  Naha  let  Yitzhak  Cemetery;  Tel  Aviv: 


V;  Mourners: 
•  '  Husband: 
Daughters: 


Grandchildren: 

Sisterrin-law: 


David  •  . 

Nil  i- Ayala,  and  Yaacov  Go  land 
Michaels,  and  Eli  Oliver 
Osnat,  and  Avi  Plumin'  • » 
Sfgal,  Yaron-Yehezkel, 

Ron,  Gill,  Michai  and  Y8.el . 
Genia,  and  Yaacov  Griliclies  • 


home  news 


Stolen  signs  r 


Siu  B?  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

Jerusalem  Posl  ftqwrter 

\  ^  key.  question  lacing  detectives 

■  in  the  c;ise  of  the  stolen  watchworks 
•!.,  Vu  rron>  lhc  f-,A.  Mavcr  Memorial  In- 

rV.  V'  Sl'fUte  ^  ,5,amic  AH  is  whether  the 
f  thieves  stole  more  than  they 
.  '-iA  origitiully  planned  in  thc-r 
"*.i  sophisticated  break-in  last 
weekend,  the  biggest  heist  in 
Israel’s  history.  The  Jerusalem  fast 
"  •  *  V  has  .learned  that  fcnglish-languaue 

-  signs  describing  the  treasure-;  were 
-  •*.  ajso  stolen  from  some  tf  the  cases 

: /-v  while  the  Hebrew  signs  were  let! 
.‘‘y**  behind. 

]■■■  A  source  familiar  with  the  in- 

vest  igation_ex  plained  that  the  theft 
ol  the  English-language  signs  “is  an 
important  link  to  understanding 
•  how  ihe  items  were  'ordered'  from 
;  :■  i\  abroad.”  He  indicated  that  the  rob- 
■y.v^.bas  may  have-  had  an  Engiish- 

-  -  language  list  from  which  thev 

-  worked,  aj^d  took  the  signs  for  corn- 
t’-:  panson..  Another  possibility',  he 

'  conceded,  is  that  the  signs  will' serve 
.  ■  .  as. “proof  of  ownership'*  in  case  the 
stolen  goods  are  held  for  ransom. 
But  no  contacts  for  ransom  have 
been-  made. 

^  It  appears  that  the  robbers,  who 
t-Mf*  removed  a  ventilator,  broke  a  win- 
■"<;4iffdow  and  crawled  through  a  slim 
Ji  passageway  into  the  exhibit  room, 

*  '1  fj^iook  more  thanwhai  was  on  their 
**"*  Vtjlisl —■  »F.  their  list  indeed  matched 
. .  the  Rems  stolen  along  with  ihe 

:  V  .signs. 

For  example,  one  item  taken  was 
a"  painting  called  The  Roses  by  an 
.  -early  20th  century  painter,  that’ was 

-  hanging  next  to  two  paintings  b>  the 
-;'»niuch  better  known  Jan  Breughel. 

"Furthermore,  a  source  inside  the 
"  museum,  refusing  to  give  details 
about  most  of  the  stolen  items,  said 


may  be  clue  in  heist 


that  some  ‘bere  a  lot  less  valuable 
than  others.'*  The  thieves  stoic  at 
least  S5  million  worth  ot  property. 

Uses  must  have  been  toid  what 
to  look  for,  and  w  hen  the)  saw  thev 
had  bme.  took  ,,.me  other,  extra 
things  as  wcil." 

Indeed,  police  working  on  the 
case  now  hops  that  some  of  those 
extra  items  will  be  marketed  to 
icnccy  either  ;n  Israel  or  abroad, 
much  (aster  than  the  more  valuable 
items. 

I  nspeclor-General  R  jv-  Nitza  v 
Ar\c  Ivi/an  visited  the  museum 
Sunday,  and  after  touring  the 
plundered  exhibit  hall,  he  mei  with 
museum  director  Dr.  Gavrici 
Moriah. 

lftzan  told  reporters  afterwards 
that  “a  vwr  ago  (tbe  police)  toored 
ail  the  country's  museums  aid  w«<le 
recommendations  to  improve 
security.”  He  strongly  indicated  that 
the  museum,  commonly  known  as  the 
Islamic  Museum,  did  not  follow  all 
those  recommendations  suggested. 

Moriah  confirmed  that  not  all  the 
recommendations  were  followed, 
blaming  budgetary  constrictions  for 
that  failure.  But  he  defended  his 
decision  not  to  invest  more  money 
in  security,  saying  that  even  if  he  ad¬ 
ded  turther  security  arrangements 
"it  would  only  have  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  10  minutes  in  the  break- 
in.  and  nothing  more." 

A  senior  police  officer  confirmed 
to  The  Post  that  the  museum's 
system  was  ineffective,  and 
declared  that  ”99  percent”  of  alarm 
systems  connected  to  police  stations 
•ire '  not  reliable.  The  museum's 
security  system  was  not  connected 
tu  the  police. 

Meanwhile,  the  police  believe 
that  three  men  took  part  in  the  rob- 


'JERUSALEM  POST  POLL 


Public  has  no  preference  for  Begin’s  heir 


:  By  SARAH  HONIG 

•T  \  . '  Post  Political  Reporter 
'*■  niL  AVI.V.  —  The  public  does  not 
..  lave  a  dear  preference  for  a  suc- 
.  y&ssbr  to  Prime  Minister 
.Menachem  Begin,  according  to  the 
.  ,'atesl  Jerusalem  Post  poll. 

The  poll  also  shows  that  a  dear 
.  najority  of  public  opinion  feels  that 

•  he  influence  of  the  religious  parties 
r  s  inordinately  great  and  would  like 

o  see  it  limited. 

- -  The  poll  was  conducted  by  the 

v  ^  riodi’in  Ezrahi  Research  institute 
*1  j  .kinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sarah 
Ihemer  between  March  15  and  23. 
V  representative  sample  of  1,216 

•  >erso ns  was  interviewed. 

Asked  to  name  the  man  most 
Suitable  in  Likud  circles  to  succeed 


Begin,  a  large  majority  —  58.6  per 
cent  —  had  no  preference.  Of  those, 
I5.S  per  cent  said  (hey  “did  not 
know"  who  the  successor  should  be, 
15.7  per  cent  thought  there  is  no 
one  suitable  to  replace  Begin,  and 
27. 1  per  cent  did  not  reply. 

Among  those  named  as  a  possible 
successor.  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens  scored  highest,  with  7.9  per 
cent.  Just  behind  him  were  former 
defence  minister  Ariel  Sharon  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy 
with  7.8  per  cent  each. 

Foreigi/  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
was-  chosen  by  6.3  per  cent  and 
former  defence  minister  Ezer 
Weizman  by  6  per  cent. 

Asked  how  they  perceive  the  role 
of  religious  political  parties  - in 
Israeli  life,  62.1  per  cent  thought 


their  influence  greater  than  war¬ 
ranted  by  their  number  of  Knesset 
seats.  Their  influence  was  thought 
commensurate  with  their  Knesset 
strength  by  14  per  cent,  and  loo  sm¬ 
all  by  8  per  cent. 

The  feeling  that  the  religious  par-, 
tics  wield  loo  great  an  influence  was 
shared  by  a  majority  of  both  Likud 
(53.7  per  cent)  and  Alignment  (82 
per  cent)  supporters. 

in  another  question,  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  asked  whether  they 
would  like  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  influence  of  the  religious  par¬ 
ties.  A  majority  or  54  per  cent  said 
they  would  like  to  see  a  drop  in  the 
power,  19  per  cent  wanted  it  in¬ 
creased.  and  24.9  per  cent  preferred 
that  it  stay  as  it  is. 


“Zipori  says  Lebanon  solution  still  far  off 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

EL  AVIV.  —  We  are  still  only  at 
je  beginning  of  the  road  to  a  solu- 
on  in  Lebanon,  Conmunications 
linister  Mordecai  Zipori  said  on 
■"■■alei  Zahal  on  Friday. 

-•.■“1  give  full  faith  and  credit  to 
■^’ose  who  talk  about  progress  in  the 
jgotiations,"  he  said,  “because  the 
is  beginning  to  consider  our  in- 
rests’  and  not  just  those  of 
sbanon.  However,  there  are  two 
Tier  partners  —  the  Syrians  and 
e  terrorists  —  and  any  agreement 
e  reach  will  be  affected  by 
iMiether  they  agree  to  leave." 
.-.-The  two  major  essentials,  Zipori 
,  id,  are  peace  for  our  northern  set- 
:..iments  and  ensuring  that  the  ter¬ 


rorist  inffasti- del  lire  "cannot  ‘  be 
rebuilt. 

As  for  Jordan,  added  Zipori, 
Israel's  strength  is  in  King  Hussein's 
interest.  “He  may  not  want  to 
'  remember,  but  in  1970  his  kingdom 
would  have  been  divided  up  by 
Syria  and  Iraq  if  we  had  not  moved 
northward.” 

Labour  Party  chairman  Shimon 
Peres,  who  spoke  on  Kol  Yisrael, 
blamed  the  government  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  Middle  East  arms  race  by 
behaving  like  a  world  power.  Peres 
said  that  the  Soviets  have  deepened 


‘lHeir"inW)tvt)mdht  J,fh  Syria,  Titid1' 
competition  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviets  is  increasing  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  that  can  only  spell 
danger  for  Israel. 

..Peres  said  that  Hussein  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  negotiations.  “If  he 
does  not  come  to  the  negotiating 
table,  all  we  can  do  is  wait  for  him. 
In  the  end,  it  is  iri  his  interests  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  conflict.” 

The  PLO  is  out  of  the  question, 
said  Peres,  because  the  central 
thrust  of  the  organization  is  still 
against  peace  with  Israel. 


‘Fame’  stars  here,  shows  sold  out 


["HE  'JJ'.nOiTtiU  HOTEL  iERUSAlEm 


AN  AFFAIR  OF 

THE  HEART 


!  o  us  ai  The  Windmill  Hotel,  an 
affair  of  the  heart  means  an 
^lfnrgtuablc  family  celebration, 
wedding,  barmil/\ah,  private 
function,  or  meeting,  in  the 
historic  old  new  city  ot 
Jerusalem. 

-niralix  located 

aiding  distance  of  the  Old  City 
nit  Kosher 

nagouuc  on  the  premises 
Celebrate  your  affair  ot  the 
ju-:  in  ihe  hear!  of  Jerusalem 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Six  stars  of  TV’s 
Fame  arrived  here  on  Sunday  night 
Tor  a  week  of  performances,. 

They  are  to  make  seven  ap¬ 
pearances,  ai  the  Yad  Hiahu  sports 
stadium.  The  49,000  tickets  for  the 
shows  were  sold  out  weeks  ago,  go¬ 
ing  for  as*rnuch  as  (S 1. 100  each. 

With  a  crew  of  70  —  comprising 
band,  chorus,  technicians  and 
managers  —  the  ax  flew  in  from 
England,  and  went  directly  to  Kikar 
Maichei  Yisrael  in  Tel  Aviv  “to  sing 
■happy  birthday’  to  Israel.” ; 

An  ambulance  retrieved  them- 
from  the  crowd  and  brought  Them 


to  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton.  The  crowd 
in  the  hotel  lobby  “went  crazy”  said 
one  of- the  hotel’s  staff. 

Debbie  Allen,  who  portrays  the 
.“universal  language”  of  music  and 
dance  and  tries  to  bring  people 
together. 

Coco  (Erica  Gimpel)  flashed  a 
smile  and  said:.  “I  get  treated  very 
nicely  wherever  I  go  —  most  of  the 
time.”  she  said. 

A  platter  of  Moroccan  cigars 
were  pushed  towards  her  and  the 
others  —  Bruno  (Lee  Curreri), 
Doris  (Valerie  Langs  berg),  Danny 
(Carlo  Imperato)  and  Leroy  (Gene 
Anthony  Ray). 


Ewlll 


3  Men  dele  $t..Talbieh 
|  Jerusalem  92147.  Israel. 
Tel: 663 ill  Telex  26536 


Vacation  Trnie 
is  Almost  Hera  I 
■pare  your  camera  today,  anti 

ill  be  an  expert  when. you  leave 
vacation!  Large  "Selection  a* 
sto-B renner.  Guaranteed  camera 
airs!  ■“’Colour  developing  by  the 
let  laboratories.  Passport  photos 
He  you  wait! 
sed  all  day  Tuesday. 


yiotcfftnnner 

31  BEH  HECHAiUTZ  ,HAfFA 


TRAVEX  SPECIAL 
Mountains-Lakes 

Vacation  1983 


zura 


a 


Switzerland: 

OPEN  HOTEL  VOUCHERS  —  First  class  hotels  —  40 
different  locations  —  With  or  without  self-drive  car  or 
rail  pass.  v 

You  RESERVE  thei  first night,  free  phone  reservation 
for  your  next  destinations. 

Weekly  vacation  package  In:,  Lenzerhelde  — 
Grindelwald  Davos  —  St.  Moritz  —  Andermatt  — 
Arosa  —  Zermatt 
Kosher  Hotels  Avaljable. 

Price  includes:  Scheduled  flight  with  Swissair  or  EL 
AL  to  Zurich  and  return,  hotel  accommodation:  Room 
with  bath  and  breakfast,  all  service  charges. 

Per  person  in  double room. 

1  week  —  from  s535. 

2  weeks  —  from  S717. 

3  weeks  —  IromSBST.  - 

Children. up  to  the  age  of  12  in  parents’- room  5G?b 

reduction.  -  -  .  .  ■ 

Ask  for  our  BONUS,  reduced  rate  family  plan.  Self- 
drive  car  with  unlimited  mileage  or  Swiss  rail  pass. 

All  rates  valid  till-October  1983  provided  reservation 
is  madepriorto  i.5y1983r: 

For  holders  of  credit- cards:  70%  deposit  at  time  of 
reservation.  20%  prior  to  departure  and  70%  in  five 
monthly  payments  without  interest. 

Reservations:  TRAVEX  LTD. 

8  Sbamai  St..  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-223211 

82  Ben  Yehuda  Si..  Tel  Ay™  Tel.  03-223017  - 

Dan  Hotel.  99  Hayarken  Si,  Tel  Aviyr-.TeL  03-241111 
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hcr>.  and  according  to  •imne  police 
sources  that  make*  the  possibility  o! 
solving  the  case  “grc.ticr  than  it  it 
«as  the  work  ot  .i  lone  man." 

Ihe  possibility  Ihjl  tine  of  the 
iSrcc  will  become  a  weak  link  in  the 
conspiracy  .in  one  of  the  mam  hones 
ol  the  detectives. 

Moruh  told  The  Pom  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  media  reports  overseas 
about  ihe  robbery,  the  museum  lias 
begun  contacting  museums,  dealers, 
and  private  collectors  about  the 
theft. 

The  hall  from  uhieh  ihe  items 
“ere  stolen  was  emptied  h> 
museum  official'.  Sunday  mid 
yesterday  ol  all  the  remaining  items. 

During  a  visit  to  Ihe  hurren  ex¬ 
hibit  room,  hs  glass  cases  emptied 
both  by  force  and  by  museum 
workers,  this  reporter  saw  rubble 
from  the  place  where  the  thieves 
broke  in  still  on  the  floor. 

At  least  lour  table  cases  were 
emptied  by  the  robbers,  who  also 
took  several  watches  and  clocks 
that  were  exhibited  as  lone  objects 
on  pcdcsiifl  cases,  including  a  clock 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  London,  the  Islamic  Arts 
Foundation  on  Sunday  called  fur  an 
international  inquiry  into  the  theft 
of  “Moslem  art  objects”  Irom  the 
Jerusalem  museum. 

Foundation  chairman  Muaz/am 
Alt  sent  cables  to  the  Islamic 
Conference  Organization  in  Jcddu 
and  the  UN  Flduculional.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  in  Haris 
culling  for  an  inquiry  under  inter¬ 
national  auspices. 

There  had  been  a  “systenuhe 
eampaign  to  destroy  Islamic 
heritage  and  holy  places  since  the 
Israeli  usurpation  and  occupation  ol 
Palestine.”  he  said. 


*  T-V 

W-Vr 
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Navon  praises 
140  troops 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
President  Yitzhak  Navon  told  140 
outstanding  men  :tnd  women  in  the 
armed  forces  at  the  president’s 
residence  yesterday  that  "excel¬ 
lence  Is  not  a  one-time  thing,  out  a 
way  of  life,  of  giving  more  than 
vou’re  asked.” 


Because  of  the  cold  and  windy- 
weather.  the  ceremony  was  moved 
indoors,  with  the  men  and  women 
lined  upshouider  to  shoulder  m  live 
rows  and  3undina  at  attention. 


After  having  last  week  criticized 
Chief  or  Start  Rav-Alui  Rafael 
Kit  an  lor  recent  $  iuietr.cn  is.  the 
president  went  nut  cf  Jii>  way  to 
praise  “Raful  on  his  isii.  day  as 
chief  ol  stall. 


.Some  of  the  140  outstanding  IDF  members  pose  yesterday  with  President  and  Mrs.  Yitzhak 
Navon,  Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens,  Chief  of  Staff  Ra\-Aiuf  Rafael  Eitan,  and  others. 

(Rahamim  Israeli) 


Eitan  told  the  oui.'-Jcding  service 
people  that  thev  should  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  those  who  know  them,  “a 
personal  example  of  fir.  e 
soldierine.” 


TA  yeshiva  student  wins  20th  bible  quiz 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Rafael  Navon,  a  1 7-year-old  >iu- 
deni  in  a  vocational  yeshiva  in  Fet 
Aviv,  yesterday  won  ihe  20; h  World 
Jewish  Bible  Quiz,  for  Youth. 

I  he  quiz,  held  in  the  Jerusalem 
rhe.u re.  ioiiowcd  preliminary 
elimination  exams  for  the  conies- 
laiitx.  Participating  were  13 
Vviuugsiers  Irom  abroad  and  three 
Israeli  competitors. 

As  expected,  the  three  Israelis 
ittok  the  top  honours,  but  in  wh-ui 
was  described  as  an  “upset,"  16- 
\ car-old  Alina  Zubin,  who  studies  ai 


ihe  Kamaz  Hebrew  High  School  in 
New  York,  lied  lor  second  place. 
Also  second  was  .siiiinon  Ashual. 
mih  Dir.  Kol  un  it  eh  placing  third. 

The  questions,  which  many  spec¬ 
tators  considered  particularly  easy, 
vent  red  around  wars  o!  deler.ee  and 
bravery.  The  panel  of  judges, 
headed  >y  Interior  and  Religious 
\  I  fairs  Minister  A  oset  Burg,  ben; 
over  hack  wards  in  their  efforts  to 
nccep:  the  answers  given. 

(he  final  question,  composed  by 
Prim?  Minister  Menachem  Begin, 
who  unexpectedly  did  not  attend 
the  -.-.lilies’,  deait  with  the  word 


Yahad  v together J  m  Deuteronomy. 
Micah  and  Ezra. 

A  surprise  guest  was  Reuven 
Guetta  (Givati)  a  member  of  the 
Shi k min  (Jhmr  which  performed  at 
the  quiz.  Guetta.  a  physicist,  had 
wtm  the  quiz  20  years  ago.  He  used 
the  scholarship  funds,  he  toid  the 
audience,  to  pay  for  his  first  year  of 
university. 

Navon.  who  expects  to  go  into  the 
army,  told  The  Jerusalem  Posl  that 
he  Cue*  r,ot  expect  to  use  his  Bible 
knowtedge  professionally.  After  his 
army  service,  he  said,  he  intends  to 
work  ir.  electronics. 


jp^S 
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Rafael  N  a  von  \  R  aluml  m  l  sracl  1 1 


Tribute  to  Druse  war  dead  7  Israel  Prizes  awarded 


NAZARETH.  -  Hundreds  cf 
dignitaries  from  die  18  Druse  vil¬ 
lages  on  Sunday  attended  the 
central  memorial  ceremony  for 
Druse  war  dead  at  Usflya  nilitary 
ccnelarv. 


Druse  -spiritual  leader  Sheikh 
Amin  farif  recited  a  memorial 
prayer.  Minisier-without- Port  folio 
Mo’rdechai  Ben-Porat.  representing 
i he  government,  addressed  the 
audience  in  Arabic,  praising  the 
Druse  community  lor  its  role  in  all 
Israel’s  wars,  and  its  courage  in  the 
face  of  PLO  attacks. 


The  letters  PLO  in  English  were 
found  on  a  nun  her  of  road  signs  ir 
Nazareth  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  Majd-EI  Krum  in  western 
Galilee.  At  the  request  of  the 
.  chairman  of  the  locll  council. 
Muhamad  Manah,  the  signs  were 
wiped  clean.  Galilee  police  are  in¬ 
vestigating.  but  no  arrests  have  been 
made. 

In  Shfaram  township,  six  national 
flags  were  taken  down  and  torn.  In 
one  case  lour  national  flags  on  the 
Labour  council  building  were 
lowered  and  replaced  by  the  PLO 
flag.  Police  arrested  three  suspects. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  last  night  praised  the 
“strength  of  creativity”  and  its  vital 
contribution  to  Israeli  lire.  He  was 
sneaking  at  the  annual  Israel  Prize 
ceremony  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre. 

Six  men  and  one  woman  received 
prizes  for  outstanding  contribution 
to  Israeli  culture,  education  and 
society  from  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  and  Hammer. 

Recipients  were  Naomi  Shemer, 
Moshe  \Vilen5ky  and  Haim  Hefer 
i Israeli  song):  Prof.  Avrom  Saltman 
and  Prof.  Shaul  Friedlander 


(history):  Prof.  Aharon  Applefeld 
(Hebrew  literature-:  md  Dr.  Zcrah 
Warhaftig  (special  contribution  to 
law  and  society). 

In  the  only  speech  of  the  hour- 
long  ceremony.  Hammer  noted  that 
"we  are  living  in  a  stormy  and  com¬ 
plex  age”  and  called  on  the  people 
of  Israel  to  "truly  listen  io  each 
other,  open  mindediy  and  without 
prejudice.” 

Since  the  first  Israel  Prizes  were 
awarded  30  years  ago,  287  people 
have  been  recognized  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  various 
fields. 


2,000  attend  New  York 
service  for  Israel’s  fallen 


Eitan:  Judea,  Samaria  vital  to  security 


NEW  .YORK,  i  (ITA).  '  —  An  -cl¬ 
imated  2,000  Israelis  and  American 
Jews  attended  a  memorial  service 
Tor  Israel's  fallen  soldiers  at  Hunter 
College  on  Sunday  night. 

Nuphtaii  Lavie.  Israel's  consul- 
general  in  New  York,  said  that 
Israel's  35th  anniversary  “is  heavily- 
charged  with  deep  emotions  of  sor¬ 
row  and  grief”  over  the  thousands 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Israel's  wars. 

The  service  was  one  erf'  a  series  of 
events  marking  the  anniversary. 
The  American  Zionist  Federation 
held  a  public  fair  featuring  Israeli 
merchandise,  and  thousands  at¬ 
tended  a  gala  night  at  the 
Underground  Club  in  Manhattan. 

In  Germany,  the  observance 
began  with  Jewish  students  dis¬ 
tributing  flowers,  avocados  and 
oranges  to  passersby. 

Israeli  Ambassador  to  West  Ger- 


'■  many;-.  Yitzhak  Bcn-Ari.-  gave  a 
.  reception  at  his  Bonn  residence  last 
night,  but  the  main  Independence 
Day  ceremony  does  not  lake  place 
until  April  26.  in  Hamburg. 

French  Jewish  organizations 
celebrated  the  40lh  anniversary  of 
ihe  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  at  the 
memorial  of  the  unknown  martyr  in 
Paris.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
government  said  it  would  send  an 
official  delegation  to  Warsaw  for 
ceremonies  there. 

In  The  Hague,  2,500  people  — 
mainly  non-Jews  —  took  part  in  a 
mj*s  demonstration  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  demonstrators 
inarched  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  with 
a  petition  urging  Russia  to  grant 
visas  to  a  million  Jews  wailing  to 
leave  the  country.  No  one  came  out 
ol  the  embassy  to  receive  the  peti¬ 
tion. 


Outgoing  Chief  or  Staff  Rav-Aluf 
Rafael  Eitan  said  in  a  television  in¬ 
terview  on  Independence  Day  that 
*T  reiterate  —  the  Land  of  Israel 
cannot  be  defended  without  Judea 
and  Samaria.  Judea  and  Samaria 
cannot  be  kept  without  settlement.” 

Eitan  is  being  succeeded  today  by 
Alul  Moshe  Levy. 

Eitan  said:  “We  must  believe  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  .Arabs 
w  iil  be  reconciled  to  our  existence.  I 
think  that  reducing  the  chances  of 


the  Arabs  —  in  their  eyes  —  to  beat 
us  will  bring  them  to  realize  one  day 
that  this  way  must  be  abandoned.- 
We  exist...  we  can’t  be  diminatetk 
we  can’t  be  moved." 

In  repfy’io  a  question  uoout  his 
remarks  last  week  reportedly  referr¬ 
ing  to  Arabs  a>  “drugged  roaches,” 
Eitan  said:  “I  did  not  compare  the 
Arabs  to  roaches.  What  they  did  to 
what  !  said  came  out  that  way.  And 
I  do  not  retract  one  word  of  what  I 
said.” 


British  UN  group  urges  support  for  PLO 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  —  The  United  Nations 
Association  of  Britain  adopted  a 
clear  pro-PLO  line  at  its  annual 
conference  held  near  Leeds  over 
ihe  weekend.  It  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  resolution 
culling  for  a  Palestinian  state  on  the 
West  Bank  and  for  the  PLO  to  be 
brought  into  any  negotiations. 


The  resolution,  ..Inch  had  the 
backing  «  '.  »  .  =  cutive, 

deplored  "ihe  exten¬ 

sion"  of  Israeli  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank. 

A  number  or  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions.  including  B’nai  B'rith,  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  and 
W.J20,  are  affiliated  to. UNA  and 
had  delegates  at  the  conference. 


Kupat  Hoiim 

will  help  pay  medical 
expenses  in  urgent  cases 


Kupat  Hoiim  has  decided  to  help  pay  members’  expenses  for  medical  attention,  in  urgent  cases, 
during  the  strike.  Details  as  follows: 


1 .  The  contribution  will  be  paid  to  members  entitled  to  Kupat  Hoiim  services 
-  (against  submission  of  confirmation  of  the  urgency  of  the  case) 

2.  Kupat  Hoiim  WILL  NOT  make  such  a  payment  in  any  such  case  where 
medical  aid  is  provided  through  Hahevra  Lehaspakat  Sherutei  Ko'ah 
Adam  Berefu'ah  Ltd.  (Sh.R.T.)  (alternative  medical  sen/ices  —  mokdim) 

3.  Kupat  Holim's  contributions  will  be: 


a.  For  medical  attention  provided  during  the  day  or  evening  — 

1.  at  a  doctor’s  house 

2.  house  visit 


IS  1S1 

IS  341 


b.  For  medical  attention  provided  at  night,  on  Shabbat  or  a  holiday  — 

1.  at  a  doctor's  house  IS  255 

2-  house  visit  IS  401 


In  the  above  cases.  Kupat  Hoiim  will  honour  prescriptions,  laboratory  tests.  X-ray 
photographs,  etc.,  issued  on  medical  instructions. 


NOTES: 

—  "Night”  means  from  23.01  until  07.00  next  day 

—  "Shabbat”  and  ''holiday"  mean  from  1 9.00  on  Friday  or  the  eve  of  a  Holiday,  until  07.00  on  Sun¬ 
day  or  the  day  after  the  holiday. 

Kupat  Hoiim  of  the  Histadrut  —  General  Federation  of  Labour  in  Israel 
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'because  she  gets  e 
■home.  Before  this, 
■dly  vet  her  out  of 
0  in  the  morning!  I  kr 
more  cases  like  hers 
is  drivers  who  do  this 
.  hobby,  or  as  a  changi 
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(  U.S.  is  ‘waging  war  on  Nicaragua’ 

’  NLYV  YORK  f  Rpll1<»r\  A  loim  aF  Wo  . — .IIIma  r.  .u_.  V-  I 4  Fracli 
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NhVV  YORK  (Reuier).  — A  team  of 
U.S.  army  officers  and  Central 
■Intelligence  Agency  personnel  is 
leading  rightist  insurgents  invading 
Nicaragua  from  Honduras. 
Nicaraguan  Foreign  Minister 
Miguel  D'tscolo  said  in  aii  inter¬ 
view  published  Sunday. 

D'tfscolo  told  Newsweek 
maga/.mc  that  insurgent  camps  on 
the  Honduran  border  “have  a  com¬ 
mand  team  made  up  completely, 
totally  and  exclusively  of  American 
command  personnel  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
from  the  southern  command  of  the 
American  army  based  in  Panama.” 

The  U.S,  is  **at  this  moment  wag¬ 
ing  a  war  against  Nicaragua,  even 
though  no  war  has  been  formally 
declared.”  he  said,  adding:  “it  is  no 
less  a  war  because  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  has  beer,  able  to  cir¬ 


cumvent  Congress  by  calling  it 
'intelligence  activities.’" 

The  minister  dispuied  Honduran 
claims  that  the  Sandinista  govern¬ 
ment  is  being  directed  by  outside 
forces  —  17.000  Cuban  and  East 
European  advisers. 

Meanwhile,  a  Canadian 
mercenary  flying  a  Nicaraguan  air 
force  plane  has  been  shot  down 
over  northern  Nicaragua  by  rightist 
rebel  forces,  the  insurgents  said 
Sunday  night.  The  man  was  not 
identified. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shulls  arrived  in  Mexico  City  Sun¬ 
day  night  with  a  high-level  team  for 
two  days  of  talks  wiLh  Mexican 
leaders  over  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico's  still 
critical  debt  crisis. 

Shultz  told  reporters  aboard  his 


aircraft  that  hs  had  no  Fresh  in¬ 
itiative  to  offer  on  fighting  in 
Nicaragua  and  Ei  Salvador.  But  he 
did  not  rule  out  a  possibility  that 
.  new  moves  might  be  considered. 

Shultz  was  accompanied  on  the 
visit  by  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regun  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  who  planned  to 
discuss  trade  issues  and  the  Mex 
ican  debt  problem. 

Mexico  has  called  for  talks 
between  the  Washington-backed 
government  or  Ei  Salvador  and  lef¬ 
tist  rebels,  while  Shultz  has  said  "he 
opposes  negotiations  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  the  insurgents  a  share  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Mexicans  also  support  the 
left-wing  government  oT  Nicaragua' 
which  accuses  the  U.S.  of  backing 
an  invasion  by  rightist  guerrillas. 


China  reports  shooting 
‘secret  agents’  from  Vietnam 


PEKING  (Reuter).  —  Chinese 
militiamen  killed  four  Vietnamese 
“secret  agents”  who  crossed  into 
China  early  Sunday.  Peking  Radio 
said  lost  night. 

The  shooting  was  the  latest  inci-  . 
dent  along  the  tense  Sino- 
Vielnamese  border  following  cross- 
border  artillery  duels  at  the 
weekend. 

Diplomatic  sources  in  Peking  said 
the  latest  outbreak  of  frontier 
fighting  was  clearly  linked  to  Viet¬ 
namese  raids  on  pro-Chinese  guer¬ 
rilla  buses  along  the  Kampuchean- 
Thui  border. 

They  said  the  Chinese  were  ap¬ 
parently  attempting  to  distract  the 
Vietnamese  from  their  dry  season 
offensive  against  the  Kampuchean 
guerrillas. 

Chinese  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
Ziyang  yesterday  accused  Vietnam 
of  invading  Thailand  and  said  it  was 


undermining  stability  in  south-east 
Asia. 

“To  our  regret,  the  Vietnamese 
aggressors  have  to  this  day  persisted 
in  their  armed  ocucupation  of  Kam¬ 
puchea  and  recently  have  gone 
further  by  frenziedly  invading 
Thailand,”  Zhao  said  in  a  speech  to 
a  parliamentary  lunch  in  Canberra, 
Australia.  Zhao  is  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  Chinese  leader  to  visit  Australia 
in  a  decade. 

Vietnam  yesterday  charged  that 
Chinese  gunners  poured  hundreds 
of  artillery  shells  and  mortar  rounds 
into  Vietnamese  border  areas  Sun¬ 
day,  killing  or  wounding  17  civilians 
and  destroying  many  houses. 

The  Vietnam  news  agency, 
monitored  in  Bangkok,  also 
charged  that  groups  of  Chinese 
soldiers  and  militiamen  crossed  into 
Vietnamese  border  territory, 
sometimes  tiring  on  civilians. 


Iraq  says  it’s  willing  to  call  truce 


BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  —  Iraq  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  ready  to  comp¬ 
ly  with  a  call  by  the  Islamic 
Conference  for  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Guir  war  —  providing  Iran  did  the 
same. 

A  spokesman  far  Iraq's 
Revolutionary  Command  Council, 
the  highest  legislative  body  in  Iraq, 
said:  “The  council  met  today  and 
accepted  the  call  which  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  force  as  soon  as 
Iran  does  the  same." 

Moslem  clergymen  from  50 


countries  concluded  a  four-day  con¬ 
ference  here  on  Sunday  night  with 
an  appeal  for  Iran  and  Iraq  to  end 
the  conflict. 

It  also  formed  an  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee  and  authorized  it  to  call  on 
the  two  warring  neighbours  to  stop 
righting  and  sit  dawn  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

CRUISER.  —  The  USS  Yorktawn, 
America's  second  sophisticated 
Aegis-doss  guided  missile  cruiser, 
was  christened  on  Saturday  in 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 


No  majority  likely 
in  Thailand  vote 

BANGKOK  (Keuter).  —  Fixst  un¬ 
official  results  from  yesterday's 
general  election  in  Thailand  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  country  would 
have  another  fragmented  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Kukrit  Pramoj,  leader  of 
Thailand's  largest  political  party, 
told  reporters  as  early  results  came 
in  from  Thailand's  rural  northeast 
and  southern  provinces,  that  he  did 
not  expect  a  single  party  to  win  a 
majority. 

The  election,  a  snap  poll  called  by 
Prime  Minister  Prem  Tinsulanonda 
to  ward  off  possible  military  in¬ 
tervention,  was  fought  by  the  two 
major  parties,  Kukrit's  Social  Ac- 
Lion  party  (SAP)  and  the 
Democratic  party,  on  the  issue  of 
“dictatorship  versus  democracy.” 

Television  and  radio  reports  from 
polling  officials  across  the  country 
said  the  two  parties  were  capturing 
about  half  the  vote.  The  final  result, 
they  said,  would  be  affected  by  the 
impact'  of  local  personalities 
standing  as  independents  who  could 
reduce,  even  further,  the  hold  of  the 
SAP  and  Democratic  party. 


Zimbabwe  celebrates 

HARARE  (AP).  —  Zimbabwe 
celebrated  its  third  independence 
anniversary  yesterday  with 
barbecues,  military  parades  and 
soccer  matches. 

The  main  celebrations  took  place 
in  Harare’s  Rufaro  football 
stadium,  with  a  speech  by  President 
Canaan  Banana,  tribal  ringing  and 
dancing,  military  march  pasts  and 
prayers  for  the  coming  year. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 

Jerusalem  District  .  r 

Offer- "for  Sale  of -Flat  on  10  Rehov  Ramban,  Jerusalem 
Tender  No.  JM/83/4 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  residential  flat  to  be  sold  for  full  value.  Details  of  the  flat  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

The  flat  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Rehov  Raxnban  —  Keren  Havesod.  near  the  Kings  Hotel.  This  is  a  residential, 
41/2  room  flat,  with  a  registered  area  of  129  sq.m.  Gross  area  of  the  flat,  including  balconies  and  outer  walls  is  188 
sq.m.  Flat  is  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  minimum  price  is  IS  5,843, 000  (five  million,  eight  hundred  and  forty  one  thousand  shekels).  Deposit:  IS 

200.000. 

Details  of  the  flat  and  sample  contracts  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  office.  34  Rehov  Ben-Yebuda,  Tel.  224321 
between  9  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  regular  working  days.  • 

Visits  to  the  flat,  on  Fridays  between  8  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  during  the  period  of  the  tender.  Deadline  for  submitting 
bids  is  12  noon  on  May  17,  1983. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  die  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  tbe  highest  or  any  other  bid. 

Southern  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Shops  at  OFakim 
Tender  No.  BS/83/5 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  construction  of  shops.  Area 
details  and  plot  building  potential  at  tune  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Block 
.  no. 


St 


area  1sq.m.) 


Municipal 
banding  plan 


ament 
CostsIlS)* 


Minimum 
price  (LSI 


100212/2  500  7/107/03/23  532,100  442,980  20,000 

*  Linked  tc  January,  1983  building  index,  and  la  be  paid  separately  to  Ministry  of  Housing  end  Construction. 


Details,  and  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Beershebe  district  office,  Rehov  Ben-Zvi  [above 
YahaJom  halls).  Tel.  32220  on  regular  working  days. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  17,  19B3. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  tbe  above  lime  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid.  ’ 

Haifa  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Two  Family  Construction  at  Pardes  Hanna 
Tender  No.  BS/83/B 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  or two  bousing  units  with  a  com¬ 
mon  wall,  at  Pardes  Hanna.  Area  details  and  plot  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  tbe  tender,  ware  as  follows: 


Block 

no. 


Parcel 

no. 


Approx, 
area  (sqon.) 


Total 
Building  % 


required 
price  (IS) 


Deposit  OS) 


10103 


291 


572 


35 


810,810 


40,000 


Tbe  tender  awardee  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  Pardes  Hanna  Local  Council  development  costs  in  accordance  with 
municipal  regulations. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Haifa  district  office,  13  Rehov  Ha'atzxnaut.  Tel. 
6GQ951,  on  regular  working  days. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  17,  1983. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  Lo  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


'Mourners  carry  black  community  leader  Saul  Mkize  to  his  grave,  in 
Driefontein,  South  Africa,  last  week.  Mkize  was  shot  dead  by  a 
policeman  during  a  protest  meeting  against  the  government's  intention 
to  resettle  the  Driefontein  community.  XUPl  telephoto) 

Indian  bandit  queen  pleads  guilty 

session  and  armed  .robbery. 

Bhind,  300  km.  southeast  of  New 
Delhi,  is  the  town  where  the  bandit 
pair,  six  other.gang  members  and  a 
l (F member  rival  gang  laid  down 
their  arms  at  a  surrender  ceremony 
on  February  12  —  in  a  media  event 
staged  by  the  chief  minister  of 
Madhya  Pradesh  state. 

Police  of  adjoining  Uttar  Pradesh 
state,  where  Phoolan  was  sought  for 
more  than  60  cold-blooded  slayings, 
armed  robberies  and  kidnappings, 
had  been  competing  to  capture  her. 
Uttar  Pradesh  seeks  to  bring  her  to 
trial  for  murder,  and  the  affair  could 
reach  India's  Supreme  Court. 


|l  NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Indian  ban¬ 
dit  queen  Phoolan  Devi,  the  once- 
feared  accused  murderess  and  kid¬ 
napper  who  surrendered  to  police 
two  months  ago,  has  pleaded  guilty  • 
to  relatively  minor  charges  and  will 
serve  three  years  in  prison. 

The  United  News  of  India 
reported  this  week  from  Bhind,  ax 
the  edge  of  Central  India's 
“Badlands.”  that  a  judge  had 
sentenced  the  26-year-old 
desperado  and  her  lover,  Mari 
Singh.  2k,  to  concurrent  sentences 
of  three  years,  two  years  and  three 
months,  after  they  pleaded  guilty  to 
various  charges  of  illegal  arms  pos- 


25  dead  in  South  Korean  nightclub  fire 


SEOUL  (Reuter).  —  At  least  25 
people  were  killed  and  abqut  70  in¬ 
jured  early  yesterday  when  fire 
swept  through  an  old  wooden 
building  housing  two  packed 
nightclubs  in  the  town  of  Taegu, 
police  said. 

Manv  victims  were  crushed  in  a 


stampede  as  about  400  young  disco 
fans  tried  to  escape  down  steep, 
narrow  stairways  in  the  two-storey 
building.  AH  of  the  dead  were  in  the 
upstairs  dub,  where,  witnesses  said, 
the  fire,  started,  reducing  the 
building  to  rubble  in  less  than  two 
hours. 


$600,000  in  gold  bars  goes  ‘astray5 


COPENHAGEN  (AP).  —  A  ship¬ 
ment  said  to  contain  46  gold  bars 
bound  for  New  York  disappeared 
on  a  Scandinavian  Airlines  System 
fright  from  South  America  tq.peav? . 
mark,  SAS  said.yestCTday~v„ |Vi 
: “'Security,  -manager  vjpergen 
Ggltter  said. the  cargo, .worth,  (BOTfe. 
than  $600,000  has  been  missing 
since  April  8  when  it  was  shipped 
from  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  It  was 
to  have  been  transhipped  ia 
Copenhagen  to  New  York,  he  said. 

“Stolen  is  a  very  loaded  word,” 
Geltzer  said.  “But  1  would  say  this, 
cargo  has  been  astray  for  quite 
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some  time,  an  unproportionaUy 
long  time.” 

Another  gold  shipment  and  a 
shipment  of  silver  ban  on  the  same 
plane  arrived  intact  and -were. tran- 
.jlUBtyNi  go{dj:4 
the  silver  to  Canara,  rie  jsjudy,. « 

RUBBERY.  — ^Robbers*  entered 
the  Mai leret  jewelry  manufacturers 
through  the  sewer  system  in  down¬ 
town  Paris  during  the  weekend  and 
made  off  with  4  million  francs 
(IS23m.)  worth  of  goods,  police  said 
yesterday.  - 

Soviets  propose  nuclear 
accord  to  China 

TOKYO  (Reuter).  —  ‘The  Soviet 
'Union  has  offered  China  an  agree¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  non-use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a  senior  Japanese' 
Foreign  Ministry  ofFicial  told  parlia¬ 
ment  yesterday. 

Yoshiya  Kato,  director-general  of 
the  ministry’s  European  affairs 
bureau,  said  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Mikhail  Kapitsa  referred 
lo  the  offer  when  he  visited  Tokyo 
last  week  for  talks. 


ZOA  HOUSE  DRAMA  CIRCLE 


PRESENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

A  FULLY  STAGED  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  FARCE 

POST  HORN  GALLOP 

by  DEREK  BEN  FIELD 

Under  the  pa  tronage  of  Mrs.  Satire  Lewis,  wife  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  Mrs.  Mary  Mobariy, 
wife  of  the  British  Ambassador,  and  Mrs. 

Annette  Duixin.  wife  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Jewish  Agency. 

Wed.,  Apr.  20:  Thurs,  Apr.  21;  Mon.,  Apr.  26; 

Thins..  Apr.  28 

at  ZOA  House,  1  Daniel  Frisch  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  at 
8:30  pjn. 

Tickets:  IS  160  at  ZOA  House  after  4:00  pjn. 

Tel.:  (03)  259341. 

{Group  raves  available: Tel.  (03)  841063  — 
after  5  p.m.) 


Greta’sMtter-sweet  victory 


H'.l  1 1 1 


LONDON  (AP)-  —  Crete  Wata' 
Norway's  29-year-old  long  distance 
specialist,  fought  ofT  two  nagging  in¬ 
juries  to  equal  the  world's  best 
marathon  time  for  women  in  Sun¬ 
day's  .London  Marathon.  The 
blonde  housewife-  completed  the 
42.195kms  in  an 'Official  time  of 
2:25.29,'  equalling  the  record 
snatched  from  her  two  years  ago  by 
New  Zealand’s  Allison  Roe. 

But  it  was  a  bitter-sweet  victory 
for  the  Norwegian  desperate  to 
regain  her  world  best  crojvn.  Waitz 

—  who  said  she  plans  to  retire  after 
the  world  track  and  field  chain-  ■ 
pionships  in  Helsinki  in  August  -r- 
at  first  was  timed  at  2:25.28,  one  se¬ 
cond  inside  Roe's  record  time.  She  r 

Italian  gloiy 
igfast 

ROME  (Reuter)’  —  “Our  World 
Cup  victory  now  belongs  in  a 
historical  museum.  The  team  that 
won  it  no  longer  exists, w  was.  the  - 
headline  in  the  leading  Italian  sports 
newspaper.  La  Gazzetta  Sportha 
summing  up  a  mood,  of  resignation 
and  bewilderment  in  Italy  over  the 
country's  shock  1-0  European  soc¬ 
cer  championship  Group  Five 
defeat  by  Rumania  in  Bucharest. 

The  result,  after  three  draws, 
leaves  Italy  with  scant  chance  of 
qualifying  for  the  1984  finals  in 
Paris.  They  have  not  won  a  game 
since  they  beat  West  Germany  3-1 

in  the  World  Cup  Final  last  July. 

Is  otter  European  rtiwqrfmwtep  gnats, 
Paired  flopped  to  *  1-1  dnur  igrint  JFlnbuai  la 
Warsaw,  Gtodredovskte  squashed  Cyprus  64. 
and  Hregary  temnenal  Lnuokmx  WL 

India  under  whip 

BRIDGETOWN,  Barbados  (AP). 

—  West  Indies  recovered,  from  an 
uncertain  period  against  high-class 
Indian  spin  bowling  in  which  they 
lost  three  wickets  for  42  runs  to  take 
a  commanding  position  by  the  end 
of  the  third  day  of  the  fourth  cricket 
Test  match  here. 

Alter  taring  Vh  Richards  for  80,  Gome  Curd 
and  Desmond  JHayMs  Sor  92,  the  West  Indies 
were  mired  by  tin  Logie  (78)  and  ca^ate 
CBre  Lloyd  (38)  In  an  uukrptoa  ffllb  wfcfcet 
stand  of  93.  They  were  35  for  four  wickets  at 
dare — a  lead  of  MS  with  two  days  remaining. 
Iwfia  ted  been  tended  ant  for  209. 

'•  In  Hreferc,  tte  Young  Aretrattara  defeated 
Ztedwfewe  fey  six  wkfceta  fei  a  tend  own 
match.  Zimbabwe  242-7  (50  imn)!  Yores  An¬ 
des  246-4  with  six  tells  to  spare. 

SCOREBOARD-  '. 

ICE  .HOCKEY:  The  Minnesota  Nertir  Store 
defeated  Odcago  S-1  to  reduce  tbe  Black  Hawks 
lead  to  2-r  to  their  fecit  of  sere*  NHL  playoff 
series.  The  BallUo  Sabres  4-3  victory  overthe 
Boston  Brains  HRs  them  into  a  2*1  lead.  U  other 
playoff  games  the  New  York  Raagert  heat  toe 

■MitodBitemnton  CStosgmBhhfe 

^CgigMajia^isiMFhvttip  tantw  „ 

Renault  Tarbo  won  the  French  Grand  Prix  with 
BrariBaa  former  world  champtou  Ndbmn  Piquet 
scored.  Piquet  tops  thfa  year’s  title  race  dt» 
three  af  the  16  plirei  create. 


threw  up  her  arms  in  triumph  and 
said  later:  “f  don’t  usually  run  for 
records.' but  this  lime  1  had  to.  1 
knew  near  ihe  end  I  had  a  good 
chance  of  breaking  the  record.” 

Just  an  hour  later,  however,  race 
officials  announced  that  the.  time 
had  been  amended  to  2:25.29.  The 
timekeepers  had  omitted  to  round 
off  Waltz's  time  to  the  nearest  se¬ 
cond  when  giving  the  initial  result. 
One  world  retard  ms  redbpufed  —  tte 
18,700  runners  who  began  the  race  free 
tireemricfi  Park  is  saath<ea«  Loreto.  Mur 
were  still  14  retes  behind  "fees  (he  wtreer,  M\kt 
Grattan  of  Britain,  crossed  ttte  finish  fine.-  Gm- 

mb,  tUrdin  the  IWQ  event,  . wen  to  2:0MJ,  mg 

Inside  bis  previous  best  dote  hot  If 
slower  titan  Iasi  year’s  irinser,  High  Joses, 
Another  Briton,  Gerry  Httme,  Gabbed  mate, 
.with  Henrik  Jorgensen  of  Denmark  third. 

Three-in-iow  Mafe 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE  (AP).  - 
Mats  Wilander,  the  18-year-old 
Swedish  tennis  star,  won  his  third 
clay  court  tournament  in  a  row, 
downing  Sergio  Casa)  6-3,  6-2  in  the 
57^,000  Volvo  Grand  Prix  here, 

la  South  Carotin*  Ire*  Lead!  moisted  Urife 
boo  V0»  6-2,  6-1,  641  to  cqnn  a  S298JWB 
WCT  teams  pent.  , 

Chris  Licit  Lloyd  drag  to  feer  title  ai  Queen 
of  Amelia  Island  —  feer  borne  ta  Florid*  —  by 
turning  back  stubborn  newcomer  Caiflng  Barnett 
to  cake  the  S250.000  women's  mot. .  .. 

BASEBALL  STANDINGS 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
East  Division 


Baltimore 


W 

5 


Pci  gb 


Cleveland 

5 

5 

.500  » 

Milwaukee 

5 

5 

.500  ft 

Boston 

5 

6 

.455  l 

Dctrott  -  ■ 

5 

6 

.455  1 

Toronto  . 

4 

5 

.444  I 

New  York 

4 

6 

.400  m 

WotDivbio* 

Oakland 

8  • 

4- 

667  - 

Texas 

7 

4 

.6*35 

California 

7 

5 

383  r 

Kansas  City 

5 

4 

356  1ft 

Chicago  .  5 

5 

.500  2 

Seattle 

5 

8 

JS3  3ft 

Minnesota 

4 

7 

.364  3ft 

Saturday's  Games:  Baltimore  2,  Clevdred  V 
red  4-7;  Boston  2,  Texas  I;  Chicago  3,  Detroit 
I;  California  9,  Minnesota  5;  Oakland  5,  Seat¬ 
tle  2. 

Sunday's  Games;  New  York  7,  Toronto  5; 
Texas-  L  Boston  8,  14  imtogs;  Britfaaore  6, 
Ordaad  1;  CWcagD  6.  Detroit  1;  Mteeseta 
11,  GeBfonda  8;  Mflwreke*  6,  Kansas  City  3; 
Oakland  7,  Seattle  4. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
East  Diviskm 


St.  Lotus 

Pittsburgh 

Mandrill 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 


W  L  Pet  GB 


.857  - 
Jj67  1 
.600  IK 
.556  2 
■250414 
200  5ft 


West  Division 


Atlanta . 
Los:Ajapeles  : 

._ -  J Diego 
**  Sin  traueivxj  '■ 
W  Anton 


2  .800  — ‘ 

3  .727  14 

4  .667  1 
7  .417.4' 

9  2506 

10  .167  7 


Saturday’*  Games:  Chicago  6,  Pittsburgh  5; 
Montreal  2,  Hotetre  Oariareti  8,SreFrea- 
itwft  3:  PfeHaddpU*  8.  Atlanta  4;  St.  Loris  6k 
New  Yorii  2;  Los  AMgdes  8.  Sre  Oegn  5.  ^ 


'Martin  Buber  Institute .  World  Council  af  Synagogues.  ^ 
HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  FORUM 
■EVERT  MONDAY  EVENING  IN  ENGLISH  AT  8  p.m.  f 
.at  die  United  Synagogue  Centre 


.  W  Rebey  Agron,  Jerusalem  ‘ 

Lecture  cm  Anti-Semitism  hy 
Arieh  Barnea, 

scheduled  for  Thursday,  April  2 1 

HAS  BEEN  POSTPONED 


o»»yn  *»am  worn  tivn 

israsi.  Irilili  aid  ni«  GUMiuiiinissic. 

has  pleasure  in  announcing 

A  LUNCHEON  MEETING 

•  to  be  held  on  Monday. 'April  25;  1983  at  1.00  pan. ; 

.  ,  at  Bott  Sokolov,  4  Kaplan  St.  Tel  Aviv 

Guest  speaker  Mr.  Hainan  Sivan,  former  Ambassador  to  Denmaric 

Reservations,  with  remittances  —  paid-up  members  IS  430;  guests  and  others  IS 
480  to  the  Hon,  Secretary.  P.O.B.  4090.  Tei  A vfv 61 040.  or  by  phone  te  Mr,  Max 
SaCgman  03-622861  (mdmmgs)  or  03-456412  (430  p.m.-0.3O  p.mj 


WEST  GERMANY 
food  Sales  and  Distributing 
Oiganisation 

Offers,  possibility,  of  including  your  product 
on  pur  programme. 

.  Send  details  in  Qeiipian  or.  English  to 

nnil  aktiengesellschaft  fur  • 
mmu  ■■■  rationaUsierupg  und  automation 

CH«0e  Liifland/Vla  QeriBroso  S'  Postifech  159  "ST  (pM191]  BBSS 81 


Ft  ■ 


!•:  ■ 

I  A.'..  .  . 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 

8.15  JwLtism  7-V  8.*W  Enghsh  5  9.00 
English  8  9.25  The  Kisiorj  of  EreU  Y  israd 
10.10  English  b  10.25  Matii/Gcomcuy  5 
10.40  English  7  11.00  Mathematics  4 1  !.20 
English  9  11.40  Advice  und  Guidance  7-9 
12.05  Science  J2.30  English  10  13.00 
History  13.30  Music  15.00  Ma  Pitom; 
Geography;  Documentary  (repeat!)  16.00 
Family  Hour  IT.tJC  A  New  Evening  —  live 
magazine 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

J7.J0  J.  4.  5«  —  The  Giant  and  h'a 
Garden 

17.50  Faster.  Higher.  Wronger  —  sports 
magazine 

ARABIC-LANGI  AGE  programmes: 

18.30  Nev.’S  roundup 
18.32  Youth  Mognrine 
19.00  Documentary 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
30.00  with  a  news  roundup 
3)03  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  hinai 
episode  of  a  <J-part  wnes  based  cm i  Charles 
DickenV  elastic.  Starring  Natalie  Ogle, 
Sebastian  Shaw  and  Trevor  Peacock 
S'  Kolhutck  -  A<f*k!Y  c'ins^ner 

mag:i/ine 

21.00  Mahal  New.vroel 

21.30  Second  Look  —  commentary 
and  background 

J2.20  Selection  of  songs  to  bfi  sung  at  me 


Eurovision  Song  Contest  (part  1) 

22.50  Tales  ot  the  Uneaperted:  The  Last 
Bntlle  in  the  World 
23.20  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unoificial): 

17.40  Cartoons  (8.00  French  Hour  18.20 
(JTV  3  Heidi,  18,45  Target)  19.00  News  in 
French  1 4 JO  News  in  Hebrew  19,45 
Magazine  Zero  One  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20.30  Movie  oT  the  Week  22.00  News  in 
English  2115  Dallas 


ON  THE  AfR 


First  Programme 

b.i  I  Musical  Clock 

7.U7  Muscagni:  Intermezzo  from  Caval- 
kria  Rufticanu  (Boston.  F'iedlcr):  Liszt: 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.2;  Rimsky- 
Rorsakov:  Prelude  and  March  from  Le 
Coq  d'or  (Jerusalem  Symphony.  Comis- 
sionu);  Ravel:  Introduction  and  Allegro 
(Nancy  Allen,  harp  and  members  oT  the 
Israel  Philharmonic):  Sibelius:  Karelia, 
Op.  II 

H.u:>  Ctvelli:  C'nnecryj  Grosso  No.6; 
Becihiivcn.  Piuno  Concerto  No.4.  ui  G 
Major  l Rubinstein,  London  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Barenboim);  Brahms;  Violin 
Sonnia  NoJL  Op. 1 00  (Zukerman.  Baren¬ 
boim) 

111.11.**  Haydn*  Sinfoma  Concertnirte  in  C 
Major  (Zukerman);  Tchaikovsky: 
Serenade  for  Strings,  Op.48  (Philadelphia, 
Muii) 


M. 00  Sephardi  Traditions 
11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
I'lJO  Education  for  All 
12.05  Mozart:  Euullate.  Jubilate.  K.I65 
iGila  Yuron.  Valery  Maisky.  Israel  Son- 
fonieua.  Stanley  Sperber):  Brahms: 
Handd  Variations  (Jerusalem  Symphony. 
Yuvai  Zaliuk).  Delius:  Walk  to  the 
Paradise  Garden  (Jerusalem  Symphony) 
13,00  Verdi:  Aria  from  Aida  (Maria  Cal- 
tas):  Puccini:  Tusca,  excerpts  from  second 
and  third  acts  (Callus,  Berg  ana,  Gobi): 
Gounod:  Faust,  excerpts  (Raphael  Arieh); 
Buito:  MdTstgfcIe,  aria  (Raphael  Aricb); 
Bellini:  The  Pirate,  excerpts 
14.10  Childrai’s  pn^ramm« 

I5J5  Education  for  All 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Notes  and  Shadows  (repeat) 

16.40  From  the  Record  Library 
17.35  Programmes  for  dim 
20.05  Everyman's  University 
2U.35  From  the  1482  Schweiz  in  gen 
Festival  —  Pfortzheira  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Shmucl  Knedman  conducting 
—  Johunn-Melchior  Molten  Grand 
Sonata;  Haydn;  Scene  di  Berenice  (Gloria 
Davy);  Wind-Players  from  Mainz  — 
Klaus  Reiner  conducting  —  Stravinsky. 
Octet;  Mozart;  Serenade.  K.36I;  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra.  Hans-Martin 
Schneidt  conducting  —  Tchaikovski. 
Piano  Concerto  No-Z.  Op.44 
23.WJ  Shmud  Aimog’s  talk  show 
D0.1U  Music  from  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Baroque  periods 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6,35  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.05  First  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

IO.IOjAH  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 

13.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14.05  Matters  or  Intereu  • 

(6.10  Health  and  Medicine  Magazine 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  Men  and  Figures 

t8J)5  Spotlight  —  social  and  state  affairs 

magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  -  Job  23:  1-11 
19.00  Today 

20.05  Roots  —  bi-weekly  folklore 
magazine 

21. U5  Cantorial  Music 

22. U5  Who  Will  Build  the  Gatil  (repeat) 
23.05  Two  by  Twj  —  marriage  counsell¬ 
ing 

Anny_ 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  "707"  —  whh  Alex.Aosky 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel ' 

9.05  Right  Nuw  —  with  Yitzhak  Ben-Ner 
.  11.05  Musical  Requests 
12.05  Israeli  Spring.  —  with  EH  Ybradi 
13.05  One  and  to  the  Point 
14,05  Two  Hours  — 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  .  . 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Social  Affairs  Magazine 
19,05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 


20.05  Rock  Plus  '  •  ■  ■  ■ 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21.35  Hebrew  songs 
2105  Popular  songs 

23.05  Classical  Night  Birds  —.with  item 
Evron 

0°-05  Night  Birds  —  songs*  chat  with  EU 
YisraeK 


BBC 

1322  kUoHcru: 

World  Service  .newsreels  el  14.00,.  17.00 
und  21X15. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden  Poltergeist:  Edboo:  Live  and  Let 
Die;  Hafetra;  The  Bomber;  juer  Silent 
Night  4,  6.45.  V:  Mitebell:  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  6.30,  9;  OigDr Victor  Vietmia 
6  JO. .  9:  Orioe:  Blade  Runner  4,- 6.45, 9; 
Ural:  Az  Men  Git  Nemt  Men;  Roe:  Night' 
ol  San  .  Lorenzo:  Saunter;  On  Goiden 
Pond  7-  9.15;  Bteycnd  Hi’dbu:  TTie  Ver¬ 
dict  7,  9;  Cinema  One:  Casablanca "7; 
Ninotchka  9;  ClBeinatiieqHe:  Watenhip 
Down  4;  “A";  M  out  belle  (both  fr:  The 
Candidate  9 JO  .  . 

ILL  AVIV  4J0,  748,  9 JO 
ABenfey:  The  Seduction  9 JO  (Mon.-flinr. 
6. 9.30);  Bea-Yefendi:  Worid  According  to ' 
Carp  4.15. 7.  9 JO  (Sun.. 7. 9J8:  Chen  1: 
E.T.  4  JO,  7.  9 JO  (Sim.  7,  9.30);  Cbtd  2: 
Victor 'Victoria  4.15. 6.15,  VJQ  (Sun.- 630, . 
9  JO):  Ctaea  2:  Diner  4Jtt  7.15. 9.30  (Sun. 


.  7.75,  9 JO);  Um  4;  Haiti  Day**  NjsJu. 
.I0JO.  1  JO.  4.25,  7.20.  9 JO;  Chre  5:  Miss- 
“S  4J(L  7,  9  JO  (Sup.  7,9 JO);  Animal 
House.  10J0.  1.30  (exc:  Suu.);  Oasme 
One:  Hot  Bubble  Gum  4J0,  7J5,  9JQ 
g“n-  745  9 JO):  Um  Tww:  cloaed; 

The  Verdict  7. 930;  Rose 

Of  Baghdad  7.(5;  Tho  Good, ihe  Bad  and 
.the  Ugly  9.15;  Who's  Afraid  of  Sex,  12 
midnight:  Ltifeen  L’w  dei  As  4 JO,  7.15, 
9.30  (Sun.  7.15, 9  JO); .  Gat:  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  4.30;  7,.  9 JO  (Sun.  7,  9J0)- 

fS!0!: 7;  ».30;  Force  of  EvU 
5  JO.  Hod:  Fim  Blood  4 JO,  7.15,  930 

n30;?^''7-5, 7.15, 9  30);  Lev 
U:  Ntght  of  San  Lorenzo,  7.1  J, •  sjq- 
Ltenv:  Summer  Lovers  4J0,  7.15.  «JJ0 
gvnjJ.15,  9J0);  .Grease,  Mon,  11a.m.; 
M«ternNuni  II,  4J0.  7.15,  9 JO  (Sup. 
o' ^-  9 JO):  MograW:  Annie  11  ojxl,4,  7, 
9.30  (Sun.  7. 9J0);  Oily:  Uveand  Let  Dte 
4 JO.  .  7. 1 5.  9-30  (Sun.  7.15,  9 JO);  Parte: 

i  4, 7.13^9J0  (Sun.  . 

u  SnVc^'-Tff  !n^!dy  Means4J0p  7.15. 
9.30  (Sun.  7.15,  9J(B;  Sbafeaf;  Six  Weeks 

^7.9j0(Sun.7/9jK-£:-r^ 

7^?Srt1w..L°Ve  ^  7. 13.  9 JO  (W 
Python  Uveas.  : 

.Ihe  Hollywood  Bowl  4.JU,  7-.I5,yjiJr(Sun. 
7.-I5,  9^»):  Tel  Avirs  BiaidcRunner  4.30.  - 
7,  9  JO  (Sun.  7.  9 JO):  TU  Art?  MaMua: 
Draughbuhiui'a  Contract;  Zaire:  Pixote:  ‘ 
Bdfe  Matefltfwtfe:  Charlotte  5 

HAIFA  -OWS.  9 

.  Anumi:  Fame'  5,  .7,  9  (Sun.  7,  9); 
Amphitheatre:  First  Blood  4. 6.45, 9  (Son! 
6.45.  9);  Anno*:  Banana  Joe  4,  6A5.  9 


(Sun.  b.45. .9):  Ataon:  L'axdcs  /\s4.6.45. 
9  (Sun.  6.45. 9);  (.fere:  E.T.  4, 6.45, » (Sup. 

6.45/  91;  Udfer:  The  Amateur  10,  2.  6; 
Got  or  12,  4.8;  Mertafe:  The  Verdict  6J0, 

■  9;.  HaffaMonk^ol  Ifeeatre:  Atiautfc  City 
USA  6JO;  Onfc:  Modern  Problem*  4, 
6.45,  9.  (Sun.. 6.45,  9);  Grtee;  Image  of 
.Love .  6  nonstop;  Orly:  Best  Little 
Whorehouse  In  Texas  6.45,  9;  Peer:  Of¬ 
ficer  and  a-  Gentleman  4,  6 JO,  9 .  (Sun. . 
6JG.  9)i  .  Hem:  Nana  4,  6.45,  9;  iftatit: 
Gregory's  Girt  6,45.  y 

KAMA  1  GAN 

Airere:  Best.  Little.  Whorehouse  in  Texas; 
,7.15. 93ti;  She  4  (exc.  Sue.);  IHy:  Summer 
.Lovqt  7.15,  9 JO;  Vaster  |-,T,  4,  7,  9J0 
(Suri.:7.9JOfc  Ordea:  Mad  Max  7.15. 9J0; 
Kremt  Gan^Amjie  4. 7. 9JO(Sun.7.9J0); 
War  HumccaMah :  Man  isn’t  a  Bird  7.15. 
‘9.75;  =,  ..  .  .. 

HEKZL1YA 

ITferet: Tempest  7,  9JU  . 

NtTANYA;-,- 

Estfeeri  Firsi  Blood  7,  9.15 

HOLUN- 

Migdak  Officer,  and  a  Gemleman  7.15, 
9J0;  La  Tuiipe  Noire  4.30  (exc.  Sun.); 
Satoy:  Blade  Runner  430,  7.15, 9 JO  (Sun. 
.7,L5,  V.4U)  .  . 

KAMAB  HASHAHON 
Stan  The  Warriors  10  JO,  Mon.  7;  Shoot 
Ok  Moon.  Mdn.  9  J«;  2001  a  Space  Odys-. 
jsey,  Mon.  J: Tub.  9J0;  Sound  of  MttStc, 
The.  4' 
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Up 

In  Arms 


Ranks  Break 
Over  Defense 
But  President 
Hangs  Tough 


BY  LESLIE  H.GELB 


T  Washington 

HIS  was  the  week  Congress  went  to  the  met  with 
the  President  over  foreign  and  defense  policy. 
From  military  spending,  to  arms  control,  to  Cen¬ 
tral  American  policy,  the  two  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  grappled  with  each  other.  In  pan,  it  seemed  that 
Democrats  sensed  that  President  Reagan  might  be  vul- ' 
nerabie  politically  on  international  issues.  But  also  it 
seemed  that  a  number  of  legislators,  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  alike,  simply  disagreed  with  where  Mr.  Reagan 
was  leading  the  country. 

It  was  not  just  in  Congress  where  signs  emerged  of 
breaking  ranks  with  the  President  over  national  security 
policy.  A  New  York  Tlmes/CBS  News  poll  showed  Mr. 
Reagan's  overall  performance  rating  going  up,  while  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  foreign  policy  was  going  down.  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  which  had  questioned  Carter  Administration  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  arms  control,  ran  a  cover  story  that  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  broadside,  charging  the  Administration  with  a 
lack  of  seriousness  and  knowledgeablllty  in  negotiations 
with  Moscow  on  limiting  nuclear  weapons.  And  the  PresI-  - 
dent's  own  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  virtually  dis¬ 
avowed  Mr.  Reagan's  often-stated  conviction  about  the 
fragility  of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  President's  week  was  Sen- 
ate  confirmation  by  a  57  to  42  vote  of  Kenneth  L.Adalman 
to  be  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Mr.  Reagan  expressed  Us  "earnest  hope  that 
this  positive  step  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  biparti¬ 
san  consensus  on  the  vital  issue  of  nuclear  arms  reduc¬ 
tions."  But  the  vote  was  seen  as  leas  an  endorsement  of 
Reagan  arms  control  policies  than  the  result  of  his  mak¬ 
ing  confirmation  a  personal  issue  with  Republicans. 

In  the  end,  there  was  a  majority  prepared  to  let  him 
choose  his  own  arms  control  team.  Besides,  Administra¬ 
tion  aides  were  putting  out  the  word  that  Mr.  Adelman 
was  not  expected  to  be  a  first  team  player  anyway,  that 
Mr.  Reagan  was  going  to  "leave  these  matters  mostly  to 
George,”  meaning  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

More  importantly  for  the  face  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  arms 
control  policies,  the  House  of  Representatives  beat  back 
Administration  efforts  to  water  down,  the  resolution- en¬ 
dorsing  a  "mutual  and  verifiable”  freeze  In  the  testing, 
deployment  and  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
subsequent  reductions.  Even  opponents  agreed  that  the 
resolution  would  pass  this  week,  despite  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Reagan  arguing  it  would  "undercut  our  efforts  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  real  reductions,  and  leave  us 
In  a  position  of  permanent  disadvantage." 

But  there  was  growing  evidence  that  Congress  and 
the  public  might  not  be  buying  that  line  of  reasoning  any 
more.  First,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  held  fast  to  its  decision  to  Increase  military 
spending  next  fiscal  year  by  5  percent  and  not  the  10  per¬ 
cent  the  White  House  requested.  On  another  front,  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  published  a  study  showing  that  the 


Major  News 


In  Summary 


Heavy  Shelling 
Marks  Debate  on 
Central  America 


On  (me  of  Central  America’s  hot-, 
st  political  battlefields,  the  United 
ates  Congress,  Administration 
roes  found  themselves  again  on  the 
tensive  last  week.  A  serious  casu- 
ty  was  a  supplemental  request  for 

5  million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvar 

r,  voted  down  by  a  House  Foreign 
fairs  subcommittee  which  also  re¬ 
iced  the  ordinary  military  aid  pack- 
e  tor  fiscal  year  1984  from  580 
illion  to  $50  million.  Another  major 
jw  was  the  adoption  by  the  same 
bcommittee  of  a  proposal  to  pro¬ 
fit  American  aid  to  Nicaraguan 
t,eis  unless  specifically  requested 
and  approved  by  Congress  in  a 
nt  resolution- 

rhouflb  the  votes  were  along  party 
es,  the  debates  betrayed  wide- 
read  concern  that  the  Admlnistra- 

n  was  encouraging  neither  peace . 
r  democracy  in  the. region  and  by 
sans  that  were  not  arise,  pertjape 
t  legal  and  thus  far  unsuccessful.  A 
i jar  symptom  of  troaWe  was  the-. 
SSationotiered  by  Sahradoran 
Sense  Minister  Jos*  Guillermo 
irela,  who  is  blamed  tor  much  of 
9  Government's  military  ineptness. 

Aid  to  El  Salvador  was  made  condi- 

nal  oo  further  assurances  that 
oerlcan  advisers  there  would  be 
oiwd  to  55  and  that  its  weak  demo- 
atic  procedures  would  be  strength- 
ed.  The  prohibition  concenang 
caxagua  reflected  strong  distaste 
r  the  covert  operation  now  under- 
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United  States  and  its  allies  produced  almost  double  the 
number  of  warships,  200  to  109,  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  allies  In  the  1970’s.  This  seemed  an 
opening  shot  at  Navy  Secretary  John  F.  Lehman's  judg¬ 
ment  of  “a  decade  of  neglect"  for  the  Navy  and  that  the 
United  States  needed  to  increase  the  size  of  its  Navy  by 
one  third,  to  a  total  of  600  ships. 

Arms  Buildup  Opposed 

A  New  York  Times /CBS  News  poll  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  sharp  gap  between  public  acceptance  of- Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  description  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  rejection  of  his 
approach  to  combat  that  threat.  By  about  3  to  2,  those  in¬ 
terviewed  in  early  April  agreed  that  Moscow  represented 
a  serious  threat,  but  by  2  to  1  they  felt  that  building  more 
arms  would  lead  only  to  a  further  Soviet  military  buildup 
and  not  to  serious  negotiations.  By  an  even  wider  margin, 
64  percent  to  25  percent,  the  public  favored  seeking  a 
mutual  freeze  on  nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviets  as  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  arms  reductions. 

*  The  President's  commission  that  reviewed  the  na¬ 
tion's  strategic  position,  led  by  Brent  Scowcroft,  a  retired 
Lieutenant  General,  both  helped  and  hurt  Mr.  Reagan 
with  its  report.  It  hurt  by  virtually  denying  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  famous  "window  of  vulnerability/ ’  the 
Idea  that  fixed  land-based  missiles  were  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  attack.  To  some,  that  wait  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
President's  Judgment  and  credibility.  Yet,  paradoxically, 
the  window  had  to  be  shut  to  same  extern  If  there  was  to  be 
.any  chance  of  Congress  approving  the  MX,  which  the 
President  dearly  desires.  As  long  as  the  White  House  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  MX  had  to  be  deployed  in  a  "survivable 
mode,”  and  as  long  os  It  could  not  conceive  a  feasible  way 
of  doing  this,  Congress  could  readily  say  no  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Commission  asserted  that  in  the  real  world,  as 


distinguished  from  theoretical  war  games,  land-based 
missiles  would  be  survivable  for  some  time  to  come. 
Thus,  the  MX  could  be  placed  In  existing  though  rein¬ 
forced  Mlnuteman  silos,  relatively  safely.  Thus,  the  Com¬ 
mission  hoped  to  remove  the  prime  argument  against  the 
MX.  To  meet  longer  run  problems  of  vulnerability,  the 
Commission  recommended  development  of  a  new,  small, 
mobile  land-based  missile  with  a  single  warhead. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  expected  to  endorse  this  overall  ap¬ 
proach  this  week.  He  does  not  have  much  choice  if  he 
wants  the  MX.  A  number  of  legislators  and  their  aides 
predict  that  Congress  will  probably  go  along,  although  it 
Is  too  early  to  be  sure.  As  quite  a  few  Congressional  aides 
see  it,  Democrats  are  unlikely  to  deny  the  President  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  arms  reductions  talks  with  the 
Soviets.  "That’s  more  of  a  political  guilt  trip  than  most  of 
these  guys  are  prepared  to  risk,”  a  Democratic  aide  re¬ 
marked.  If  the  talks  failed,  it  would  be  easy  to  blame  the 
Democrats. 

The  idea  of  using  a  bipartisan  panel  to  overcome  a 
highly  political  issue  such  as  the  MX  had  been  urged  on 
,  Mr.  Reagan  by  a  number  of  his  aides,  especially  James  A. 
■  -  Baker  3d,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff.  He  and  others 
-  continue  to  argue  that  Mr.  Reagan  needs  to  soften  his 
image  In  foreign  affairs  and  tty  a  more  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach.  They  reportedly  dte  the  successes  of  the  biparti¬ 
san  efforts  on  the  recent  jobs  biH  and  Social  Security 
legislation.  Otherwise,  officials  say  Mr.  Baker  and  others 
are  predicting  a  collision  course. 

But  It  may  be  too  late  to  bead  off  further  Congression¬ 
al-Presidential  clashes'  on  most  arms  and  arms  control 
issues.  By  mid-week,  Mr.  Reagan  authorized  his  aides  to 
try  and  work  out  a  compromise  with  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  But  Pete  V.  Domed ci,  Republican  of  New 
Mexico  and  committee  chairman,  said  he  was  doubtful 
about  any  further  Increases. 


Neither  were  the  proponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze  dis¬ 
posed  to  back  away.  True,  Representative  dement  J.  Za- 
blocki,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin  and  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  defined  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  in 
ways  more  palatable  to  the  Administration.  He  stressed, 
for  example,  that  production  of  weapons  and  development 
of  cruise  missiles  would  be  frozen  only  if  they  could  be 
verified.  But  this  was  still  a  long  way  from  being  accept- 
able  to  the  White  House. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Reagan  able  to  stop  the  snowballing  op¬ 
position  to  his  policies  regarding  Central  America.  The 
Latin  American  subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  approved  sharp  limits  and  conditions  oo 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  recommended  cutting  off 
all  military  aid  to  Guatemala.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
even  more  complaints  this  week  than  last  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  covert  military  activities  against  Nicaragua 
were  violating  a  law  prohibiting  actions  "for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Sandinlst  Government. 

The  collision  course  will  continue,  according  to  Ste¬ 
phen  J.  Solarz,  Democrat  of  Brooklyn,  “as  long  as  the 
President  makes  no  real  effort  to  reach  out  for  support 
through  consensus.  We  don't  take  much  satisfaction  from 
(these  conflicts),”  he  added.  "It  doesn't  serve  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.” 

But  because  Republicans  control  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Reagan  will  probably  be  able  to  forestall  Congressional 
actions  that  would  force  him  to  change  his  policies.  Even 
if  the  freeze  resolution  passes  the  House,  it  is  unlikely  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.  And  even  if  it  has  Senate  back¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  have  the  force  of  law.  And  even  if  the 
House  ties  the  President's  hands  on  Central  America,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  loosen  the  bonds. 

But  as  Mr.  Solarz  commented,  “The  opposition  is 
building  even  if  Mr.  Reagan’s  position  ultimately  pre¬ 
vails." 
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Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
speaking  In  Dallas  last  week. 


way  against  the  Sandinists  as  well  as 
a  spreading  conviction  that  it  vio¬ 
lated  a  Congressional  ban. 

Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
the  ' Massachusetts  Democrat  who 
heads  the  House  Intelligence  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  evidence  of  illegality 
“Is  very  strong.”  He  was  backed  by 
two  Congressmen  who  just  returned 
from  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Mr. 
Boland  la  the  author  of  an  ament 
mem  to  an  appropriations  billpassed 
In  December  forbidding  the  Central 


Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  to  use  funds  "for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras."  . 

Firing  back.  Representative  Henry 
J.  Hyde,  Republican  of  Illinois,  said 
the  subcommittee  had,  In  a  single 
day,  "rendered  vulnerable  the  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  Government  of  El 
Salvador  and  protected  the  Marxist 
Government  of  Nicaragua.”  But 
Gerry  E.  Studds,  a  Massachusetts 
Democrat,  cited  another  illegality  In 
the  operation  against  Nicaragua  — 
violation  of  the  charter  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  undermining  a  member  coun¬ 
try.  “The  O.A.S.  charter  is  a  treaty 
and. is  the  law  of  the  land,”  Mr. 
Studds  told  James  H.  Michel,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

President  Reagan  also  spoke  up, 
and  sternly.  He  made  clear  to  report¬ 
ers  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Sandinlst 
regime  in  Nicaragua  but  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  insist  his  Administration  was 
not  supporting  anti-Sandinist  groups 
for  that  purpose  and  thus  was  not  vio¬ 
lating  the  Boland  amendment.  He 
charged  in  turn  that  Nicaragua  was 
out  to  overthrow  El  Salvador’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  asserted  the  United 
States  was  seeking  simply  to  cut  off 
Nicaraguan  arms  supplies  to  Salva¬ 
doran  rebels. 

A  new  tool  to  interdict  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  well  as  to  monitor  traffic 
from  Cuba  to  Nicaragua  was  re¬ 
vealed  last  week:  AWACS  aircraft, 
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Nicaragua.  United  States  Navy  drips 
have  been  reported  off  Nicaragua’s 
Pacific  coast  also  to  block  arms  Ship¬ 
ments  to  El  Salvador. 

Like  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  drew  a  dra¬ 
matic  picture  of  events,  and  warned 
of  worse  to  come.  Speaking  In  Dallas, 
he  said  that  El  Salvador's  fate  hung 
in  the  balance.  He  said  the  United 
States  had  a  moral  duty  to  protect  it 


against  "a  brutal  military  takeover 
by  a  totalitarian  minority"  and  de¬ 
manded  that  cuts  in  military  aid  be 
restored  in  time  to  provide  "a  mili¬ 
tary  shield"  behind  which  there  could 
be  free  elections. 

He  stressed  that  human  rights  con¬ 
cerns,  which  are  widespread  in  Con¬ 
gress,  should  not  take  precedence 
over  the  obligation  to  protect  the  Sal¬ 
vadoran  Government. 

Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  sounded  ominous,  telling  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee - 
it  was  "conceivable"  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  might  step  up  their 
help  to  Nicaragua.  He  said  Moscow 
and  Havana  had  been  warned  against 
sending  fighter  aircraft  or  Cuban 
troops.  Mr.  Enders  was  also  highly 
critical  of  Nicaragua’s  "contempt  for 
real  negotiations”  and  asserted  that 
the  "contras"  (anti-Sandinist  rebels) 
enjoyed  broad  support.  Reporters  in 
the  area  have  found  it  hard  to  detect,  ■ 
however. 


Chicago  Opens 
A  New  Chapter 


After  a  campaign  that  frequently 
appealed  to  the  seamy  side  of  democ¬ 
racy,  Representative  Harold  Wash¬ 
ington  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago 
last  week. 

Mr.  Washington,  a  Democrat  who 
will  be  the  city’s  first  black  mayor, 
won  by  a  52  to  48  percent  margin.  As 
was  the  case  in  February,  whe&Jhe 
defeated  Mayor  Jane  M.  Byrne  and 
State's  Attorney  Richard  M.  Daley  in 
a  party  primary,  Mr.  Washington 
benefited  mightily  from  intense 
voter-registration  drives  in  black 
neighborhoods.  By  most  reckonings, 
virtually  all  of  the  blacks  who  voted 
last  week  voted  for  him ;  additionally, 
he  picked  up  a  majority  of  the  His¬ 
panic  vote  and  the  support  of  nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  whites  (most  of  them  from 
the  liberal  lakefront  districts). 

The  Republican  nominee,  Bernard 
E.  Epton,  a  wealthy  lawyer  whose 
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Defense  Minister 
Jos*  Guillermo  Garda 
offered  to  resign  last  week. 
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prospects  had  been  regarded  as  close 
to  zero  before  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Washington,  received  much  of  his 
backing  from  white,  ethnic  neighbor¬ 
hoods  that  almost  always  ring  up 
huge  Democratic  majorities.  Alto¬ 
gether,  a  record  (still  being  officially 
tallied)  of  82  percent  of  the  city's  1.8 
million  registered  voters  turned  out. 
Mr.  Washington’s  swearing-in  is 
tentatively  set  for  April  29. 

Beyond  the  dry  limits,  some  saw 
dramatic,  perhaps  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications  in  Mr.  Washington's  victo¬ 
ry.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  civil  rights  leader  who  fre¬ 
quently  preaches  the  need  for  a  black 
Presidential  candidate,  called  the 
turnout  in  Chicago  “the  most  signfl- 
cianc  national  event  —  especially  for 
mobilizing  black  youth  —  since  the 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march.  Now 
they  know  they  can  stage  a  political 
confrontation,  with  enough  numbers 
to  win."  However,  because  the  black 
candidate  in  Chicago  did  win,  the 
odds  of  a  protest  black  Presidential 
candidacy  next  year  may  have  been 
reduced,  or  so  many  analysts  be¬ 
lieved. 

For  the  national  Democratic  party, 
it  would  have  been  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  some  magnitude  if  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  hadn't  won;  after  all,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  hasn't  run  Chicago  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Some  party 
strategists  maintained  that  because 
■many  prominent  Democrats  —  in¬ 
cluding  former  Vice  President  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Mondale  and  Ohio  Senator 
John  Glenn — had  rallied  'round  Mr. 
Washington  (not  to  mention  the 
$90,000  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  chipped  in),  come  1984 
grateful  black  voters  all  over  the 
country  would  return  the  favor  and 
turn  out  in  droves  to  support  the  par¬ 
ty's  Presidential  nominee.  But  by 
some  Republican  calculations,  many 
traditionally  Democratic  voters  who 
supported  Mr.  Epton  may  very  well 
switch  and  vote  Republican  again 
next  year.  (The  new  mayor’s  agenda 
and  obstacles,  page  4.) 
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Walesa  and  the 
Regime  Play 
Cat  and  Mouse 

For  an  organization  that  "does  not 
exist"  and  a  “private  citizen”  who  no 
longer  leads  it.  Lech  Walesa  and  the 
Solidarity  union  captured  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  Lhe  Polish  Governm- 
ment's  attention  last  week.  In  moves 
as  delicate  as  setting  a  time  bomb, 
Mr.  Walesa  all  but  endorsed  a  Soli¬ 
darity  call  for  anti -Government  May 
Day  protests  and  police  all  but  ar¬ 
rested  him  for  meeting  with  under¬ 
ground  leaders  of  the  banned  group. 

The  maneuvers  began  when  Mr. 
Walesa  announced  that  he  had  met 
secretly  last  weekend  with  five  fugi¬ 
tive  Solidarity  leaders  —  apparently 
for  the  first  time  since  his  release  in 
November  after  11  months  of  intern¬ 
ment  —  and  they  had  agreed  on  a 
"joint  attitude”  toward  planned  May 
1  demonstrations.  Gdansk  police  then 


.pulled  in  and  questioned  the  union 
leader  for  five  hours  and,  after  re¬ 
leasing  him,  took  away  and  grilled 
his  wife,  Danuta,  and  his  driver. 

The  Government  announced  after¬ 
ward  that  Mr.  Walesa  "did  not  con¬ 
firm”  that  the  secret  meeting  took 
place  and  that  he  was  released  "after 
explanations.”  The  couple  insisted 
they  had  told  their  questioners  noth¬ 
ing.  Overall,  Mr.  Walesa's  state¬ 
ments  on  the  episode — along  with  his 
presence  recently  at  the  trials  of  Soli¬ 
darity  figures  charged  with  political 
crimes  —  seemed  calculated  to  test 
the  Government’s  determination  to 
limit  his  role  in  Solidarity  activities 
and  his  visibility  as  its  symbol. 

Mr.  Walesa  made  it  clear,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  while  he  may  no  longer 
officially  speak  for  Solidarity,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  to  speak  to  it.  He 
suggested  that  he  could  elude  Gov¬ 
ernment  surveillance  at  will  and  said 
he  planned  future  meetings  with  the 
five  leaders.  However,  a  Solidarity 
broadside  calling  for  May  Day 
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demonstrations  carried  their  signa¬ 
tures  but  not  his.  And,  asked  if  he  sup¬ 
ported  their  call,  Mr.  Walesa  would 
say  only  that  he  was  not  "distancing" 
himself  from  the  movement.. 

Further  statements  by  the  Soli¬ 
darity  leaders  were  expected  soon, 
although  police  have  continued  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  the  union’s  voice  from 
reaching  the  public.  Last  week  a  so¬ 
phisticated  radio  transmitter  was 
seized  in  a  Warsaw  raid,  and  the 
army  newspaper  disclosed  that  the 
Government  had  previously  seized 
several  Solidarity  printing  presses. 

Meanwhile,  more  criticism  of  the 
Government  came  from  Dr.  Marek 
Edelman,  the  only  surviving  leader 
of  the  World  War  II  Warsaw  Ghetto 
uprising  who  still  lives  in  Poland.  He 
said  the  official  celebration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  uprising, 
planned  for  this  week,  was  “hypocrit¬ 
ical.”  He  said  he  had  planned  to  at¬ 
tend  an  unofficial  celebration  in  War¬ 
saw  today  but  probably  would  not 
leave  his  home  in  Lodz  because  of  in¬ 


tense  police  surveillance.  Mr.  Wale¬ 
sa,  however,  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  be  attending  the  unofficial 
celebration. 


A  Bid  for  Liberty 
From  a  Basement 

Pentecostals  are  deeply  religious 
people  whose  highest  experience  is  to* 
speak  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  Last 
week  six  Soviet  Pentecostals  ended 
almost  five  years-  of  refuge  in  the 
basement  of  the  United  States  em¬ 
bassy  in  Moscow  in  the  hope  that  the 
authorities  had  understood  their  mes¬ 
sage  and  would  allow  them  to  find 
freedom  abroad. 

The  group  practices  a  fundamen¬ 
talist  faith  that  has  run  afoul  of  the 
authorities  because  of  its  refusal  to 
officially  register,  a  requirement  for 
all  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Seven  people  burst  into  the 
embassy  in  1978  and  vowed  not  to 
leave  until  they  and  24  other  family 
members  in  Chemogorsk  In  southern 
Siberia  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
The  seventh  person,  Lidiya  Vash¬ 
chenko,  became  ill  after  a  hunger 
strike  in  the  embassy  14  months  ago 
and  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  After 
recovering  and  returning  to  Chemo¬ 
gorsk,  She  was  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  the  week  before  last. 

To  the  relief  of  embassy  officials, 
the  six  remaining-  refugees  decided 
that  Lidiya's  departure  was.  “a  good 
sign,”  as  her  sister  Lyubov  put  it.  So 
the  Pentecostals,  who  Include  Li¬ 
diya’s  mother,  father,  two  sisters  and 
two  other  people,  returned  to  their  Si¬ 
berian  home  —  authorities  had  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  an  application  for 
emigration  until  the  group  had  done 
that— to  await  an  official  decision. 


Talk  Isn’t  Cheap 
In  Argentina 

Ever  since  they  lost  the  Falkland 
war,  'Argentina’s  generals  have 
squabbled  publicly  and  privately 
over  who  was  at  fault.  The  nasty 
spectacle  turned  somewhat  bizarre 


last  week  as  the  Argentine  army  ar¬ 
rested  its  former  leader  for  publicly 
blaming  those  he  led. 

Gen.  Leopold©  Galtieri,  who  was 
ousted  as  president  shortly  after  Ar¬ 
gentine  troops  surrendered  to  British 
forces  in  the  Falkland  Islands  last 
year,  was  ordered  detained  lbr  60 
days  because  he  criticized  his  subor¬ 
dinates’  conduct  of  the  war  in  an  in¬ 
terview  published  earlier  this  month. 
Gen.  Cristino  Nicolaides,  General 
Galtteri’s  successor  as  army  com¬ 
mander,  was  also  said  to  have  or¬ 
dered  the  former  leader  to  be  hauled' 
before  a  court  of  honor  that  could 
strip  him  of  his  rank  orbring  him  be¬ 
fore  a  court-martial . 

General  Galtieri  was  charged  with 
violating  a  rule  prohibiting  active 
and  retired  army  officers  from  mak¬ 
ing  political  statements  without  the 
approval  of  army  brass.  His  punish¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  strictest  ever 
under  the  regulation,  which  has  not 
been  consistently  enforced. 

In  the  remarks  that  led  to  his  deten¬ 
tion,  the  general  criticized  those  who 
booted  him  out  of  office  and  said  the 
Falkland  war  would  not  have  been 
fought  if  Argentine  leaders  had 
known  the  United  States  would  sup¬ 
port  Britain  in  the  conflict. 

While  the  ruling  junta  may  have 
muzzled  one  critic,  about  15,000 
others  showed  up  at  the  presidential 
palace  late  in  the  week  demanding  an 
account  of  thousands  of  people  who 
disappeared  during  an  anti-leftist 
campaign  in  the  late  1970’s.  The  gath¬ 
ering  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
human  rights  demonstration  in  the 
country  since  1976,  when  the  army 
toppled  Isabel  Peron’s  regime. 

The  protesters  demanded,  among 
other  things,  the  immediate  release 
of  political  prisoners  —  ironically, 
General  Galtieri  might  be  considered 
one  —  and  "dismantling  of  the  re¬ 
pressive  apparatus.”  Led  by  Perez 
Esquivel,  winner  of  the  1960  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  and  the  heads  of  a  half- 
dozen  human  rights  groups,  they 
brought  along  petitions  they  said 
were  signed  by  more  than  200,000  peo-  * 
pie  who  supported  their  demands. 
Junta  leaders  declined  to  accept  the 
petitions  and  the  crowd  dispersed 
without  incident. 


Bonn’s  Promise 
Is  Not  Eager 

Amid  all  bis  trembles  over  defense 
and  arms  control  policies.  President 
Reagan  was  able  to  draw  a  bit  of 
comfort  from  a  visit  by  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany  last 
week.  Mr.  Kohl  assured  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  Bonn  would  proceed,  as 
promised,  with  deployment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  medium-range  missiles  later  this 
year  barring  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

But  Mr.  Kohl,  despite  an  over¬ 
whelming  electoral  victoryin  March, 
still  has  public  opinion  to  worry  about 
as  be  made  evident  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  following  his  talks  at  the  White 
House.  “We  are  not  eager  to  have 
these  missiles,  not  at  all,”  he  said. 
With  the  memory  of  the  massive  anti, 
nuclear  demonstrations  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  over  the  Easter  weekend  still 
fresh,  this  seemed  an  understate- 
meat.  Seemingly  hoping  against 
hope,  he  predicted  that  “we  have  not 
heard  the  last  word  from  the  Soviet 
Union”  in  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
Moscow  has  rejected  two  Reagan 
proposals  thus  far — one  to  eliminate 
all  medium-range  missiles  on  both 
sides  or,  foiling  that,  to  reduce  them 
to  equal  levels. 

Mr.  Kohl’s  24-hour  trip  was  the  first 
of  six  by  leaders  of  the  major  indus¬ 
trial  democracies  to  the  White  House 
in  advance  of  their  meeting  in  Wil- 
liamburg,  Va.,  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  The  United  States  will  be  host 
to  Britain,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Canada  and  Japan  in  addition 
to  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  last  two  such  meetings  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Versailles  were  marked  by 
considerable  discord,  mostly  over 
economic  policies,  including  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Issue  was  still  alive 
but  Mr.  Kohl  tried  to  appear  concilia¬ 
tory.  “We  should  learn  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past,”  he  said.  "I  do  not 
see  why  this  subject  should  figure 
prominently.”  But  Mr.  Reagan  may 
see  that  it  does  because,  his  aides  ex¬ 
plained,  he  thinks  it  is  important 
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Arab  construction  workers 
waiting  to  get  paid  at  an  Israeli 
settlement  In  the  West  Bank. 
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Washington: 

Against  the  Odds, 
The  President 
Remains  Hopeful 


THE  Reagan  Administration  was  doing  Its  best  last 
week  to  mask  its  disappointment  over  the  seeming 
collapse  of  its  Middle  East  initiative.  "The  plan  I 
outlined  on  September  1  last  year  is  still  on  the  table,” 
President  Reagan  said.  "While  there  may  be  bumps  along 
the  way,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from  our  long-term  objec¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  broad-based  settlement.” 

But  it  was  also  clear  that  the  Administration  was  far 
from  certain  what  to  do  next.  The  bad  news  from  Amman 
last  Sunday  —  that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
had  reneged  on  backing  King  Hussein’s  participation  in 
the  negotiations  —  came  as  a  surprise  to  Washington, 
which  was  anxious  to  believe  the  advance  word  from 
Amman  that  a  breakthrough  was  imminent. 

The  President's  stated  hope  that  King  Hussein  would 
reconsider  his  position  was  followed  by  an  exhortation  to 
"moderate”  Arabs  to  take  action  to  end  the  ability  of  the 
"radicals’’  in  the  area  to  block  progress  toward  negotia¬ 
tions.  And  there  was  discussion  and  planning  about  a  trip 
to  the  region  by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  to  im¬ 
press  on  Middle  Eastern  leaders  the  continuing  American 
interest  in  an  overall  settlement. 

The  hollow  sound  to  the  Administration's  rhetoric 
came  through  amid  signs  that  it  had  developed  no  plan  in 
advance  to  cover  the  case  of  King  Hussein’s  refusal  to 
enter  the  peace  talks.  The  Administration  appeared  to 
lack  any  fallback  position  for  dealing  with  a  Jordanian 
leader  who  lacked  the  ability  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Syria  and  the  pro-Syrian  and  other 
radical  elements  of  the  P.  L.  O. 

American  officials  seemed  undecided  on  how  much  of 
a  direct  effort  they  should  make  to  get  the  Reagan  plan  on 
track  again  and  were  giving  Mr.  Shultz  conflicting  advice. 

Some  senior  officials  were  saying  that  it  was  up  to  the 
Arabs;  the  American  plan  was  the  only  one  that  held  out 
any  hope  to  the  Palestinians  living  in  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank,  they  asserted,  and  if  the  Arabs  and  Palestin¬ 
ians  did  not  take  advantage  of  it,  there  was  nothing  the 
United  States  could  do. 

Indicating  his  hesitation  over  embarking  on  a  trip 
that  might  not  produce  results,  Mr.  Shultz  told  newsmen, 
"in  fact,  it  may  be  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to 
keep  quiet  for  a  while.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  officials  said  that  they  were 
aware  that  left  to  their  own  devices,  the  Arabs  will  do 
nothing  to  revive  the  Reagan  plan.  As  a  result,  they  were 
urging  9  new  dramatic  stroke  of  some  kind  to  save  the  pa¬ 


tient,  however  risky.  Medical  analogies  were  used  all 
week  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  plan,  but  the  most 
telling  official  remark  was,  "it’s  alive,  but  comatose;  the 
question  is,  should  the  plug  be  pulled?” 

Politically,  blaming  the  failure  on  the  P.L.O.  and  the 
"radical”  Arabs  was  attractive  to  some  White  House  offi¬ 
cials.  That  would  ease  relations  with  Israel  and  provide  a 
scapegoat  for  the  failure  of  the  Administration's  most  im¬ 
portant  foreign  policy  initiative.  But  to  do  so  would  cause 
problems  with  friendly  Arab  states  such  as  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Morocco,  all  of  which  have  been  agitating  for 
the  United  States  not  to  lose  heart  and  to  come  up  with  a 
new  initiative  if  the  Reagan  plan,  in  fact,  is  not  restored  to 
health. 

The  recent  history  of  Middle  Eastern  endeavors  sup¬ 
ports  the  view  that  perseverance  does  have  a  chance  of 
producing  results. 

Patience  displayed  by  special  envoys  Philip  Habib 
and  Morris  Draper  in  the  Israeli-Lebanese  negotiations 
appears  to  have  helped  overcome  some  obstacles,  if  not 
yet  the  final  breakthrough,  to  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  general  Mideast 
settlement.  The  Camp  David,  accords  of  1978  only  oc¬ 
curred  after  President  Jimmy  Carter,  President  Anwar 
el -Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  had  come  close  to  deciding  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  continue  negotiations .  —BERNARD  G  WERTZ  MAN 


Jerusalem: 


Israelis  Assert 
The  Plan  Never 
Had  Any  Chance 


ISRAELI  officials  had  to  bite  their  tongues  last  week  to 
keep  from  saying,  ,rWe  told  you  so.” 

All  their  assessments  of  Arab  intransigence  and 
American  naivete  were,  they  felt,  bolstered  demonstra¬ 
tively  by  the  failure  of  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  to  get  the 
agreement  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  his 
talking  with  Israel  about  the  future  of  the  occupied  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  The  Reagan  plan,  calling  for  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  territories  to  Palestinian  role  in 
association  with  Jordan,  was  withering  away,  just  as 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  had  predicted  it  would. 


“This  plan,  in  my  opinion,  died  at  its  birth,”  Mr. 
Begin  told  Parliament  Sept.  10,  nine  days  after  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  made  the  Initiative  piibllc.  "Today  it  xk]  longer  exists, 
and  certainly  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  trace  of  it” 

The  future,  Israeli  officials  believe,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  partly  by  American-Israeli  differences  over  con¬ 
cepts  and  strategies.  For  many  years,  they  say,  the 
United  States  has  tried  building  a  consensus  among  di- 
,  verse. Arab  parties ;  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
breaking  tiiatconsensus,  asEgypt 
.  sident  IgEtfW&r' fel-Sadat,  cahrjfeace 
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fe  sought,  said  Foreign  Minister 
Yltzhafc  Shamir  last  week,  the  Arab  portion  tends  to  drift 
toward  the  extreme.  Only  when  each  Arab  country  acts 
out  of  its  individual  interests,  as  Egypt  did  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Sadat  made  his  1977  journey  to  Jerusalem,  can  mod¬ 
eration  result  and  peace  be  made  "in  an  evolutionary 
way,  state  afterstate,  step  after  step." 

The  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that  Jordan  is  not  Egypt, 
and  that  Israel  is  not  offering  Jordan  a  return  of  territory. 
Where  Egypt  was  populous  and  powerful ,  and  its  leader  a 
statesman  of  vision,  Jordan  is  small  and  vulnerable, 
flanked  by  Arab  powers,  and  led  by  a  man  who  excels  in 
the  art  of  survivaL  Officials  in  Jerusalem  wonder  whether 
King  Hussein  really  wants  a  formal  peace  with  Israel, 
since  he  already  has  a  de  facto  peace  along  the  Jordanian- 
Israeli  border.  If  be  does,  they  argue,  he  must  abandon 
the  PX.O.  and  free  himself  to  negotiate  on  his  own  and  in 
his  own  interest. 

Israel  is  now  hoping  that  talks  with  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  can  be  revived  an  the  basis  Of  the  provision 
in  the  Camp  David  accords  for  “autonomy,”  or  limited 
self-administration,  for  Palestinians  in  the  West  Ranir 
and  Gaza  strip,  under  an  umbrella  of  continued  Israeli 
control.  Some  officials  think  that  this  unfulfilled  part  of 
Camp  David  may  look  more  attractive  to  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Cairo  In  the  wake  of  Reagan  plan's  failure.  , 
Consequently,  the  Begin  Government  sees  the  peace 
efforts  concentrating  now  on  a  withdrawal  of  Syrian  and 
Israeli  troops  from  Lebanon,  after  which  Jerusalem 
hopes  that  Egypt  will  be  willing  to  reopen  talks. 

However,  Egypt  has  shown  little  interest  in  the  au¬ 
tonomy  formula,  given  Mr.  Begin's  idea  of  transferring 
only  limited  authority  to  the  Palestinians.  After  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  took  over  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  in  1981,  the  taifcw  dragged  on  without 
progress,  only  to  be  broken  off  when  Israel  invaded  Leba- 
-  non  last  June.  Therels.no  evidence  that  Egypt  is  anxious 
to  resume  the  negotiations  or  that  the  United  States  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  push  for  their  resumption.  From  every  vantage 
point  except  Israel’s,  the  Camp  David  process  seems  to 
have  been  exhausted.  And  as  the  impasse  remains,  Mr. 
Begin  and  his  Cabinet  continue  to  build  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  West  Bank  to  consolidate  Israel's  hold  on  the 
contested  land.  —DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


Beirut:  Still  Unanswered:  Who  Speaks  for  the  P.L.O.? 


IN  the  wake  of  the  failed  negotiations  between  Jordan's 
King  Hussein  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
chairman  Yasir  Arafat,  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  appears  to  have  entered  a  new  period  of 
stagnation. 

American  policymakers  seem  now  to  be  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  pressing  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  conservative 
nations  either  to  compel  Mr.  Arafat  to  give  King  Hussein 
a  mandate  to  enter  into  peace  talks  with  Israel  or  to  strip 
the  P.L.O.  of  its  title  as  the  “sole  legitimate  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Palestinian  people.” 

But  Saudi  Arabia,  in  the  view  of  many  Arab  foreign 
affairs  experts,  has  never  had  as  much  influence  over  the 
P.L.O.  as  the  Americans  think.  King  Fabd  is  described  as 
having  a  whip  hand  in  his  relationship  with  Mr.  Arafat  but 
being  ‘  ‘afraid  for  his  life”  to  use  it. 

,  According  to  sources  dose  to  the  Hussein-Arafat  ne¬ 
gotiation,  both  were  using  the  Saudis  against  each  other. 
In  the  end,  Riyadh's  ability  to  influence  events  was  effec¬ 
tively  nullified.  Arab  diplomats  dismiss  out-of-hand  the 
possibility  of  King  Fahd  using  his  limited  powers  to  help 
strip  the  P.L.O.  of  its  negotiating  role.  Such  a  move  could 
tear  the  Arabs  apart  and  would  not  be  in  the  Saudi  style. 
They  are  consensus  builders,  not  pathbreakers. 

As  for  King  Hussein,  he  has  made  it  dear  to  Washing- . 
ton  that  without  P.L.O.  and  other  Arab  approval  of  his  en¬ 
tering  peace  talks  with  Israel,  he  is  stymied. 

In  the  statement  the  Kfog  issued  after  the  collapse  of 


his  talks  with  Mr.  Arafat,  he  charged  that  they  had  essen¬ 
tially  reached  an  agreement  that  was  later  scuttled  by 
P.L.O.  hardliners.  Only  Mr.  Arafat  knows  for  sure 
whether  that  was  in  fact  true,  since  he  was  the  only  other 
person  in  the  room. 

As  one  former  Jordanian  cabinet  minister  observed, 
few  Jordanians  were  surprised  at  the  outcome  of  the 
talks,  Hussein- probably  least  of  all. 

The  Jordanians  understood  perfectly  - 
well  the  implications  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  King  was  essentially 
trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Arafat  to  give 
him  tee  P.L.O/s  seal  of  approval  and 
to  tea  retreat  into  the  background 
while  the  King  opened  talks  with  Is¬ 
rael.  Mr.  Arafat  understood  too,  the 
Jordanian  noted,  that  if  he  agreed  to 
this  he  would  be  setting  off  a  chain  of 
events  that  might  ultimately  deprive 
tee  P.L.O.  of  any  role  in  negotiations. 

Although  the  Administration 
blamed- hardliners  for  scuttling  the 
negotiation,  those  familiar  with  tee  . 
internal  P.L.O.  debate  siid  it  was 
Mr.  Arafot’s  own  "moderate”  A1 
Fatah  organization  —  not  the  extre¬ 
mists  —  who  refused  to  accept  the 
King’s  package  deal. 


Mr.  Arafat  of  course  was  quick  to  declare  that  his ; 
gotiations  with  the  King  were  not  over,  but  this  is  i 

* - 1-1-^  _ ■  it  I  rnmm 
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diplomatic  ones  to  be  exhausted  —  otherwise  he  will 
out  of  business.  The  Jordanians  say  the  only  reason  tl 
would  reopen  talks  with  Mr.  Arafot  would  be  for  him 
come  to  Amman  and  sign  what  he 
ready  allegedly  agreed  to.  But  w 
Washington  not  offering  the  P.L 
anything,  Mr.  Arafat’s  grip  an  1 
own  organization  loosening  by  t 
day  and  Arab  pressure  on  the  P.L. 
ineffectual,  the  chances  of  teat  t 
pear  rather  slim. 

The  murder  in  Portugal  If 
weds  of  Dr.  Issam  Sartawi,  tee  let 
■  ing  P.L.O.  advocate  of  recognizi 
forael,  made  than  even  slimnu 
Mr.  Arafat's  hardline  foes  have  sc 
*  him  a  clear  message  about  the  lim 
of  dealing  with  Israel.  The  fact  tt 
he  dramatically  named  an  Israe 
Dan  Halevi,  to  replace  Dr.  Sartawi 

luwi  Pm  5e.?,L‘P-is  representative  to  the  £ 

Inter*atiQnal  doesn’t  me 
Dr,  Issam  Sartawi  Mr.  Arafat  did  not  get  the  mess^e. 

—THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMA! 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Defense  Minister's  Offer  to  Quit  Last  Week  Tied  to  Economic  Losses 


Rising  Costs  on  Salvador’s  Second  Front — the  Economy 


By  LYDIA  CHAVEZ 


SALVADOR  _  Radio  Venceremcs,  ihe  guerrilla 
radio  station  in  El  Salvador,  sparked  up  its  program  last 
week  with  some  live  theater  about  the  troubles  of  the 
country's  defense  minister.  The  sitcom-like  banter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  a  brief  interlude  m  broadcasts  that  dealt 
primarily  with  the  leftist  opposition's  plan  to  launch 
major  new  attacks  against  the  Salvadoran  economy.  “We 
win  deepen  the  war  against  the  economy  to  include  all  the 
national  territory."  the  rebel  disc  jockey  boasted. 

The  talk  was  not  mere  revolutionary  rhetoric.  The 
threats  were  followed  by  dally  attacks  that  became  In¬ 
creasingly  dramhtic.  On  Tuesday,  guerrillas  machine- 
gunned  a  passenger  truck  in  the  eastern  province  of 
Lsututan,  killing  the  driver;  on  Wednesday,  14  empty 
buses  were  set  afire  In  the  nearby  province  of  San  Miguel. 
Fear  of  more  attacks  kept  nearly  half  the  bus  drivers  In 
the  eastern  third  of  the  country  from  working  last  week. 

Over  the  last  three  years  the  leftist  guerrillas  have 
shown  they  can  cripple  the  economy  almost  at  will.  In  a 
recently  completed  study,  the  United  States  Embassy 
estimated  that  rebel  sabotage  had  cost  the  country  5596.8 
million  since  1979. 

Some  economists  and  politicians  feel  that  the  price 
tag  in  dollars  is  only  a  small  pan  of  the  real  cost.  "The  di¬ 
rect  costs  are  not  the  fundamental  problem,"  one  econo¬ 
mist  said.  "The  principal  effect  is  that  the  sabotage 
demonstrates  to  the  private  sector  that  the  government  Is 
incapable  of  managing  the  situation. " 

A  political  analyst  said  the  attacks  on  the  economy 
are  constant  visual  signs  that  the  American  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  democracy  in  El  Salvador  “is  simply  failing." 
When  Salvadorans  view  democracy  as  a  failure  they  ei¬ 
ther  move  closer  to  supporting  the  guerrillas  or  begin  to 
yearn  for  the  authoritarian  military  governments  that  at 
least  kept  the  country  running,  the  analyst  said. 

The  war  on  the  economy  was  a  major  source  of  the 
nsing  pressure  that  led  last  week  to  Defense  Minister 
General  Jose  Guillermo  Garcia's  offer  to  resign.  “The 
sabotage  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  troops  (in  the 
field;  are  not  protecting  the  country,"  a  military  adviser 
said  earlier .  "It  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  people 
would  like  to  see  Garcia  out." 

Col.  Juan  Rafael  Bustillo,  the  head  of  the  Air  Force, 
has  become  so  frustrated  with  the  guerrillas’  success  that 
he  has  threatened  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  de¬ 
fense  minister  unless  there  are  major  changes  is  the  com¬ 
mand  structure  and  in  the  Government’s  military  strat¬ 
egy.  Nearly  60  percent  of  Salvador’s  22,400  troops  are  tied 
down  covering  fixed  installations,  often  Ineffectively.  Sol¬ 
diers  guarding  bridges  have  been  easily  ambushed,  and 
only  one  major  bridge  linking  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- . 


try  to  the  capital  remains  standing.  Almost  everyone  has 
been  affected  directly  by  the  sabotage  campaign.  Peas¬ 
ants  are  forced  off  buses  that  are  then  burned  by  the 
rebels;  whole  towns  go  without  electricity  and  running 
water  for  months  at  a  time;  and  few  have  been  spared  the 
experience  of  groping  for  a  match  and  a  candle  after  a 
power  plant  has  been  bombed.  A  study  completed  by  the 
University  of  Central  America  in  5an  Salvador  showed 
that  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  local  newspapers 
reported  210  acts  of  sabotage  in  11  of  the  country's  14  prov¬ 
inces.  Of  these  incidents,  33  percent  were  directed  at  elec¬ 
trical  plants.  30  percent  at  transportation,  and  10  percent 
against  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 

Such  attacks  would  be  damaging  enough  in  normal 
economic  times.  But  the  world-wide  recession  and  the 
sharp  drop  in  prices  of  coffee,  sugar  and  cotton  has 
slashed  the  country's  revenues  —  and  its  ability  to  repair 
and  replace  public  property.  Municipal  bus  cooperatives, 
for  example,  are  nearly  bankrupt* as  a  result  of  paying  off 
loans  on  buses  that  have  been  destroyed.  And  the  fishing 
industry  has  had  to  dump  millions  of  pounds  of  spoiled 
seafood  because  power  failures  cut  off  refrigeration. 

Expecting  Escalation 


Since  1979,  when  a  group  of  reform-minded  officers 
overthrew  the  Government  of  .General  Oscar  Humberto 
Romero,  '-he  country's  gross  domestic  product  has 
dropped  by  25  percent  and  annual  per  capita  income  has 
declined  by  30  percent  to  $470,  the  American  Embassy  re¬ 
port  said.  Unemployment,  which  averaged  7  percent  be¬ 
tween  1971  and  1978,  has  risen  to  between  20  and  25  percent 
In  the  last  three  years,  according  to  a  local  economist. 

Some  observers  believe  that  as  the  global  economy 
begins  to  improve  and  commodity  prices  rise,  the  guerril¬ 
las  will  intensify  their  attacks  in  the  country's  agricul¬ 
tural  region.  Farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  Usulutdn 
have  already  abandoned  coffee  and  cotton  farms  because 
of  attacks.  And  some  farming  cooperatives  are  said  to  be 
paying  stiff  war  taxes  to  the  rebels  in  exchange  for  being 
left  alone.  One  such  cooperative  Less  than  LO  miles  from 
an  army  base  in  Usuluiftii  reportedly  hands  over  5,000  co- 
lones,  or  J1  ,300  a  week  to  protect  its  crops. 

The  Government,  prodded  by  American  advisers, 
plans  to  begin  a  major  military  sweep  of  the  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  provinces  of  Usulutdn  and  San  Vicente  within  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  protect  the  foreign  exchange  income  that 
these  provinces  earn.  However,  broadcasts  on  the  rebel 
radio  station  indicate  that  the  guerrillas  plan  to  fight 
fiercely  for  their  strongholds  in  that  region.  Visiters  to 
Usulutdn  last  week  reported  that  guerrillas  came  daily  to 
the  town  of  San  Agustin  for  supplies.  And  the  announcer 
on  the  rebel  radio  station  has  invited  President  Reagan  to 
come  to  Usulutdn  to  see  for  himself  how  the  American- 
backed  offensive  works— or  does  not. 


United  Pros  iBumttaMl 

Salvadoran  rebels  at  a  bridge  they  destroyed  In  Usulutdn  Province  earlier  this  year. 


Three  High  Officials  Arrive  in  Mexico  Today  to  Discuss  Central  America ,  Trade,  Investment 


Washington  Drops  In  on  ‘the  Last  Domino’ 


By  MARLISE  SIMONS 


United  Pma  Xnnratttoaa) 

Mexican  Customs  official  examining  groceries  near  El 
Paso,  Tex.  Most  foodstuffs  are  confiscated. 


MEXICO  CITY — Three  senior  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  are  due  to  arrive  here  today  to  monitor  the 
state  of  United  States-Mexican  relations  in  the  midst  of 
this  country's  worst  economic  crisis  in  more  than  40 
yea^s.  Yet,  asjn  every  previous  high-level  bilateral  meet¬ 
ing  irver  the  last  two  years,  public  attention  will  center  on 

Althougb  Washington  and  Mexico  have  successfully 
pr^ventbd  their^dlfferences  over  the  region' from  poison¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  their  relations,  they  are  increasingly  view¬ 
ing  each  other  through  the  prism  of  a  polarized  isthmus. 

The  Reagan  Administration  believes  Mexico  Is  the 
'  Soviet  bloc’s  ultimate  target  —  "the  last  domino,"  as 
same  American  officials  have  called  It  —  in  the  area, 
while  Mexico  views  the  United  States  as  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  undermining  stability  throughout  Central  America. 
Further,  Mexico  fears  that  an  American  military  inter¬ 
vention  In  the  region  could  threaten  its  own  internal  peace 
even  more  than "meddling"  by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Almost  as  a  prologue  to  the  visit  here  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  and  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  B.aldiige,  Mex¬ 
ico  joined  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  last  week  in 
challenging  Washington’s  hard-line  approach  by  making 
yet  another  effort  to  promote  negotiation  of  Central 
America’s  conflicts. 

No  immediate  breakthrough  was  apparent  in  a  visit 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  countries  to  the  five 
Central  American  capitals.  Their  reasoning  was  that 
some  process  of  bilateral  negotiations  was  needed  before 
a  regional  summit  could  be  fruitful.  Their  first  concern, 
they  indicated,  was  to  avert  a  war  between  Nicaragua  and 
•Honduras. 

While  the  United  States  and  Mexico  still  disagree 


sharply  over  Central  America,  this  country's  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  Miguel  De  la  Madrid  Hurtado,  has  adopted  a  less 
confrontationist  approach  than  his  predecessor,  Jos6 
Ldpez  Portillo,  In  the  apparent  belief  that  “quiet  diploma¬ 
cy'  '  may  be  more  effective. 

TVe  cant  hope  to  see  any  peace  moves  without  North 
American  cooperation,"  a  Mexican  official  said.  Mexico's 
aim  is  not  to  isolate  Washington,  he  added,  but  rather  "to 
persuade  it  to  change  its  policy," 

■  -  'But  Reagan  Administration  strategy,  according  to  a 
National  Security  Council  memorandum  published  by 
The  New  York  Times,  is  to  keep  Mexico  "isolated  on  Cen¬ 
tral  American  issues"  because  it  "continues  public  and 
covert  support  for  die  extreme  left  with  propaganda, 
funds  and  political  support."  American  officials  believe 
that  Mexico  has  changed  the  tone,  but  not  the  substance. 


of  its  foreign  policy. 

PoRcy  Shift  Ruled  Out 

Just  two  days  before  the  American  visit,  for  example, 
Mexico  underlined  Its  support  for  Nicaragua's  Sandlnist 
regime  by  expelling  Nicaraguan  opposition  leader  Al¬ 
fonso  Robelo  Callejas  before  he  could  give  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  to  announce  that  bis  political  idly,  Ed  fen  Pastors 
Gdmez  had  entered  Nicaragua  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government. 

Some  American  officials  have  in  fact  expressed  the 
hope  that  Mexico’s  acute  economic  crisis  would  "take  the 
wind  out  of  Mexico's  foreign  policy."  But  Mexico's  rela¬ 
tions  with  both  the  United  States  and  Central  America 
play  such  an  important  role  in  domestic  politics  that  dra¬ 
matic  changes  fo  foreign  affairs  seem  out  of  the  question. 

The  De  la  Madrid  Administration  is  keenly  aware, 
however,  that  good  relations  with  Washington  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  rebuilding  its  economy.  Last  August,  at  the  height 
of  Mexico's  financial  crisis,  the  United  States  demon¬ 
strated  Its  Interest  In  bolstering  political  stability  by 


providing  Its  own  aid  and  encouraging  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  help  as  well. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  with  the  big  exception  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  the  key  issues  to  be  discussed  this  week  are 
economic.  One  problem  is  Mexican  exports.  At  present, 
because  Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  an  Tariffs  and  Trade,  when  an  American  competitor 
charges  that  Mexican  products  are  being  dumped,  coun¬ 
tervailing  duties  are  immediately  levied  against  the 
goods.  But  a  bilateral  accord  could  give  Mexico  the  right 
to  the  so-called  injury  test, 'under  which  rinmngp  to'  the 
American firm  must  be  proved. 

The  trade  question  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  recorded  a  negative  trade  balance  with  Mexico  last 
year,  with  exports  to  Mexico  falling  by  32  percent  and  im¬ 
ports  Increasing  by  13  percent,  largely  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  Mexican  oil. 

Predictably,  Mexico's  rising  unemployment  and  the 
increased  peso  value  of  the  American  dollar  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  increasing  illegal  Mexican  migration  to  the  north. 
In  recent  months,  it  has  been  double  what  it  was  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  Mexican  crisis  thus  underlined  the  extent  of  in¬ 
terdependence  between  the  two  countries,  not  only  in 
trade,  investment  and  migration  but  also  In  finance.  A 
significant  amount  of  the  capital  of  private  American 
banks  is  on  loan  to  Mexico.  As  a  result,  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  little  choice  but  to  remain  closely  in¬ 
volved  In  Mexico’s  recovery  program. 

Prior  to  this  week's  visits,  for  example,  American  of¬ 
ficials  were  anxious  to  stress  that  no  more  money  was 
available  for  loan  to  Mexico.  But  when  asked  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  likely  response  to  a  new  appeal  if  Mexico 
felt  tremors  of  political  instability,  one  American  official 
quickly  conceded:  “That  would  of  course  be  different. 
The  money  would  be  found. " 


Constitutional  Review  of  Census  Was  Ordered  Last  Week 


Germans  Get  Edgy  Over  ‘Law  and  Order’ 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABUE 


BONN-*  West  German  Christian  Democrats,  after  a 
landslide  victory  in  last  month's  general  elections,  have 
met  a  groundswell  of  resistance  to  what  is  widely  per¬ 
ceived  as  their  overzealous  defense  of  law  and  order. 

-  Last  week  the  party  suffered  a  harsh  and  unexpected 
setback  mi  one  of  the  main  points  of  contention  when  the 

Constitutional  Court  postponed  a  national  census  the  Gov- 
ernment  was  to  begin  this  month.  CiviI  ri^ia  activists 
had  assailed  the  census,  the  firs*  scheduled  since  1970,  as 

an  official  conspiracy  to  sniff  around  ta  peoples  fives.  _ 

The  court's  decision  to  postpone  it,  pending  a  review 
0f  its  constitutionality,  followed  fierce  opposition  and  not 
only  among  leftist  groups  like  the  Greens.  Numeroiaim- 
Sd  c«£5-takers  had  refused  to  do £j»w«k  and  were 
S^tened  by  the  Government  with  a  $4000  fine. 

The  ceisua  also  touched  off  a  debate  on  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  attitudes  toward pubUcorder  MAjWeawjJt 
iflTMttt  of  *»°cidAnt  grows-  The  debate  is  creating  friction 
taS  CwSenDSomita-  otherwferharmonlous  pert- 

SS  Baum,  a  leading  Free  Democrat  and  fanner  to- 
SSfSnlster 'to  call  civil  rights  “the  meet  problematic 

StfsaiigssBwas 

•g^taaaaaaiaeB 

ff2*rSre  have  a  different  situation  than  in  America, 
j^End  or  Swioeriand,"  Hence  the  uproar  over  the  cen~ 


sus,  which  is  conducted  with  little  or  no  controversy  in 
.  most  countries  but  in  West  Germany  is  considered  a  form 
of  official  prying  Into  Individual  privacy. 

Christian  Democratic  leaders,  Including  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl,  vigorously  deny  any  callousness.  But  the 
conflict  over  the  census  may  seem  all  the  worse  because 
the  fabric  of  German  society  is  already  drawn. taut  by 

record  high  unemployment,  the  controversy  over  plans  to 
station  American  nuclear  missiles  later  this  year  and  the 
party’s  proposals  to  deal  with  both  situations. 

In  the  face  of  militant  opposition  to  the  missiles,  the 
Christian  Democrats  are  pushing  an  anti-demonstration 
law  that  would  make  It  a  crime  to  participate  In  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  turns  violent,  even  without  taking  part  in  the 
violence,  or  to  wear  a  mask  or  disguise  at  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  proposal  was  blocked  by  the  Free  Democrats, 
who  achieved  a  compromise  draft  dropping  the  ban  on 
mn«iw  pnd  providing  for  arrests  only  If  demonstrators 
refuse  to  heed  formal  police  appeals  to  disperse. 

StiH,  the  Lawyers’  Association  objects  that  the  law 
will  produce  a  flood  of  Indiscriminate  arrests  that  will 
only  clog  the  courts.  It  is  also  questionable  how  often  the 
small  and  weakened  Free  Democrats  can  block  demands 
of  the  big  conservative  wing  of  their  coalition  partner. 

To  alleviate  mmmring  unemployment,  the  Christian 
Democrats  have  created  another  human  rights  issue  by 
proposing  incentives  to  4.8  million  foreign  workers  and 
their  families  to  return  home  and  thus  leave  their  jobs  tor 
German  workers.  Party  conservatives  have  threatened 
harsher  measures,  such  as  blocking  the  immigration  of 
workers’  chUdren,  If  a  sufficient  number  do  not  leave.  Re¬ 
flecting  liberal  apprehensions,  Mr.  Baum  said,  "If  there 
is  ope  thing  the  Nazi  experience  should  have  taught,  it  is 


to  watch  closely  how  a  country  deals 
with  its  minorities  —  people  with  dif¬ 
ferent  customs,  food  and  different 
beards." 

Encouraged  by  the  conservative 
winds  from  Bonn,  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat-led  state  governments  have  fol¬ 
lowed  suit.  Baden- WQrTtemberg  sent 
bills  for  the  cost  of  police  overtime  to 
participants  in  this  year's  Easter 
weekend  peace  demonstrations.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  said  the  reckoning 
was  purely  financial;  liberals  argued 
it  was  meant  to  frighten  future  - 

demonstrators  away.  Bavaria  said  nano* 

last  month  it  would  ask  Germany's  - 

(institutional  Court  to  reinstate  a  na¬ 
tionwide  practice,  suspended  In  1978,  of  vetting  civil  serv¬ 
ice  job  applicants.  Conservatives  say  it  helps  keep  extre¬ 
mists  out  of  Government  jobs,  but  liberals  reject  It  as  a 
muzzle  an  dissent  1 

There  was  a  storm  of  protest  recently  when  police  in¬ 
vaded  the  offices  of  Konkxet.  a  left-wing  weekly,  carting 
off  cartons  of  papers,  after  the  magazine  published  docu¬ 
ments  said  to  come  frem  the  counterespionage  service. 

To  be  sure,  dvil  rights  controversies  in  Germany  are 
xxx  a  Christian  Democratic  monopoly.  Faced  with  a  rash 
of  irtiUngw  and  kidnappings  in  the  1970’s,  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  new  terrorist  acts  being  steered  by  Jailed  extre¬ 
mists,  the  Socialist  Democratic  Government  of  Helmut 
Schmidt  rushed  through  laws  in  1978  that  permitted  a 
quarantine  of  jailed  suspected  terrorists,  severing  their 
contacts  with  the  outside  world,  including  those  withlaw- 


Hanuver  census  takers  befog  shown  a  model  qnesticunalre  last  week. 


yers  who  would  normally  see  them. 

Though  the  laws  were  benign  by  comparison  with 
Similar  legislation  in  Italy  or  Britain,  dvil  rights  activists 
argued  they  deprived  jailed  suspects  of  legal  aid,  and  im¬ 
plied  that  defense  attorneys  helped  their  clients  perform 
illegal  acts. 

"They  did  not  achieve  their  end,  and  only  deprived 
suspects  of  crucial  legal  aid  in  the  important  first  days 
after  arrest,”  said  Otto  Schily,  a  defense  attorney  for  sev¬ 
eral  Baader-Meinhoff  terrorists  and  now  a  Bundestag 
deputy  of  the  Greens. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Schmidt  Government  approved 
ft  controversial  computer  data-gatbering  system  to  track 
down  terrorists  or  their  hideouts.  Some  argue  this  gener¬ 
ated  the  amdecy  and  consequently  the  massive  resistance 
to  this  year’s  census. 
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Most  Economic 
Signs  Point  to 
Sound  Recovery 

After  months  of  equivocal  signals, 
the  week 's  economic  indicators  came 
as  a  double-barreled  shot  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
summed  up.  “Inflation  is  down  and 
real  output  is  growing  at  a  very  good 
pace;  it  is  just  the  kind  of  recovery 
we  were  hoping  for.” 

That  is,  a  moderate  and  therefore 
noninflationary  recovery  from  the 
last  three  years  of  back-to-back  re¬ 
cession.  Last  week's  report  of  a  1.1 
percent  rise  in  industrial  production 
in  March,  after  stronger  than  antici¬ 
pated  figures  for  January  and 
weaker  than  hoped  for  data  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  was  accompanied  by  a  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  drop  in  producer 
prices — the  second  decline  in  the  last 
three  months.  The  biggest  booster  to 
output  was  construction  supplies,  up 
2.6  percent  in  a  reflection  of  housing's 
newly  hefty  condition.  The  heaviest 
dampener  on  wholesale  costs  was 
energy,  down  3.2  percent  as  a  result 
of  world  cuts  in  crude  oil  prices. 

Buz  the  nature  of  this  recovery  is 
not  without  its  costs.  Though  first 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits 


Construction  supplies  at  a  New  York 
lumberyard. 


continued  down  last  week,  the  jobless 
rate  for  the  year  is  not  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  much  below  last  month’s  10.1 
percent  —  a  fact  much  on  the  minds 
of  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  as  they  pressed 
on  Federal  Reserve  chairman  Paul 
A.  Volcker  their  view  that  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  needed  to  bring  more 
robust  economic  growth.  Mr.  Volcker 
.agreed  that  for  a  "long,  healthy 

•  recovery,"  rates  are  high-  On  the 
short-term,  he  was  noncommittal 

That  was  no  obstacle  to  Wall 
Street,  which  closed  the  week  on  a 
new  Dow-Jones  industrial  average  of 
t,171.34.  Interest  rates  in  fact  de¬ 
clined  slightly  by  week’s  end.  But 
bond  marketeers  were  still  bolding 
back.  They  aren’t  the  only  doubters. 
The  latest  New  York  Times /CBS  poll 
showed  that  53  percent  of  the  public 
believes  prices  in  general  will  go  up . 
in  the  next  12  months;  29  percent 
think  unemployment  will  increase. 
Consumer  demand  traditionally 
propels  recoveries;  retail  sales  rose 
only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  ,  last 
month. 

Rights  Panel 
Loses  Patience . 

After  sharp  complaints  last  month 
by  the  usually  mild-mannered  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  several  Government 
agencies  produced  documents  sought 
by  the  panel.  Early  last  week,  the 
commission  voted  to  issue  subpoenas 
to  two  foot-draggers,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor  and  Education;  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  hard  line  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  paid  off. 

The  targets  of  the  latest  high-level 
paper  chase  included  Labor’s  assess¬ 
ments  of  bow  Federal  contractors 
are  abiding  by  civil  rights  statutes. 
The  Education  Department’s  vaults 
are  believed  to  contain  records  that 
would  show  the  effects  of  last  year’s 
ruling  by  a  Federal  District  Court 
judge  (which  the  Administration 
chose  not  to  appeal)  that  restricts 
Washington's  authority  to  cut  off 
funds  for  colleges  and  schools  that 
have  been  accused  of  sex  discrmina- 
tionL.  The  commission,  its  members 

•  have  complained,  had  been  trying  to 
obtain  the  records  for  more  than  a 
year  through  informal  negotiations. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  in 
mid-March,  Clarence  M.  Pendleton 
Jr.,  the  commission  chairman,  said 
his  panel,  an  independent  fact-finding 
agency,  might  have  to  resort  to  sub- 
-poenas  because  of  a  “lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion”  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  a  “growing  pattern  of  ■ 
difficulties.”  Last  week,  however, 
Mr.  Pendleton  and  the  vice  chair¬ 
man,  Mary  Louise  Smith,  both  Re-  . 
publicans  appointed  by  Mr.  Reagan, 

were  on  the  losing  side  of  a  3  to  2  vote. 
They  maintained  the  Administration 
was  entitled  to  a  bit  more  time.  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  had  delivered  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  dispute.  Mr.  Pendleton  met 


Friday  with  Education  Secretary  T. 
H.  Bell.  A  commission  spokesman 
said  Mr.  Bell  agreed  to  provide  the 
commission  with  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  had  been  posed  to  him  in 
December. 


Lessforthe 
Truly  Needy 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  a 
standing  response  to  charges  that  re¬ 
ductions  in  social  spending  enacted  in 
the  last  two  years  hurt  the  truly 
needy.  It  is,  the  cuts  are  not  cuts; 
they  are  reductions  in  the  rate  of  in¬ 
creases.  In  one  specific  instance  — 
1  the  Administration’s  latest  proposals 
on  the  $12.3  billion  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  —  the  nonpartisan  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office  has  found  other¬ 
wise.  Not  only  would  “62  percent  of 
all  food  stamp  households  lose  bene¬ 
fits  as  a  result,"  according  to  a  report 
it  issued  last  week.  “Those  with  eld¬ 
erly  or  disabled  members  would  ex¬ 
perience  the  greatest  average  reduc¬ 
tion”  —  26  percent,  or  $21  a  month,  of 
the  benefits  they  now  receive. 

in  the  first  round  of  budget  cutting 
two  years  ago,  the  White  House 
promoted  and  got  food  stamp  savings 
of  $2  billion.  Last  year,  with  recession 
deepening  and  midterm  elections 
nearing,  Congress  was  more  resist- 
.*  ant,  trimming  another  $2  billion 
while  the  White  House  wanted  $2.8 
billion  out.  So  far  this  year,  the  legis¬ 
lators  have  been  outright  uncoopera¬ 
tive.  The  Administration's  request 
for  food  stamp  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1984  is  $10.9  billion.  The  Demo- 
cra  tic-con  trolled  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives’  budget  resolution  kept  -the 
current  $11.4  billion  and  raised  it  $776 
million.  In  the  Republican  Senate, 
where  a  budget  resolution  was  still 
grinding  through  committee  last 
.  week,  the  sentiment  was  to  reject  the 
White  House  request. 

According  to  the  budget  office,  the 
$10.9  billion  would  mean  that  4.9  mil¬ 
lion  households,  or  more  than  half  of 
all  those  now  receiving  food  stamps, 
would  lose  some  benefits.  Robert  W. 
Lean!,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  pre¬ 
sented  the  White  House  defense.  His 
figures  showed,  he  said,  35  percent 
losers,  39  percent  gainers. 

Teamster  Boss 
Gives  It  All  Up 

Teamsters’  union  president  Roy  L. 
Williams  last  week  gave  up  his  king¬ 
dom  for  remaining  free  on  bail  while 
he  appeals  his  conviction  of  conspir-  ' 
ing  to  bribe  former  Senator  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  Democrat  of  Nevada.  But 
under  the  plea  bargain,  proposed 
three  weeks  ago  by  Federal  prosecu¬ 
tors,  he  retains  the  trappings  if  not 
the  power  of  his  office  until  5:00  P.  M. 
Wednesday.  Before  then,  the  union's 
executive  board  will  meet  at  La 
Pasada,  a  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  resort. 

The  timing  was  described  by  one 
lawyer  as  “a  grace  period”  to  allow 
Mr.  Williams,  who  has  advanced  em¬ 
physema,  to  make  a  last  appearance. 
He  is  not  permitted,  however,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  official  business,  particularly 
the  business  that  will  presumably 
most  preoccupy  the  board  —  the  suc¬ 
cession.  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  to 
a  five-year  term  in.May  1981,  a -week  ' 
after  his  indictment.  Under  the 
union’s  rules,  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  could  assume  a  15-day  interim 
presidency  while  jockeying  for  the 
ascendency  takes  place. 

Another  Barrier 
Falls  in  Virginia 

Charles  S.  Robb,  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  Virginia,  has  rankled 
many  of  the  Old  Dominion's  once- 
dom inant  conservatives  by  appoint¬ 
ing  people  who  are  not  white  and 
male  to  agencies  and  commissions. 
Last  week,  in  perhaps  his  most  dra¬ 
matic  break  with  tradition,  Mr.  Robb 
named  the  first  black  justice,  to  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court.  • 

The  selection  of  John  Charles 
Thomas,  a  Richmond  attorney,  was 
widely  applauded  by  black  spokes¬ 
men  and  politicians.  “While  they  are 
having  a  disaster  in  Chicago,”  said 
State  Senator  Douglas  L.  Wilder, 
“here  we  are  in  Virginia,  the  state  of 
massive  resistance,  doing  thing*; 
right.”  One  “special  guest”  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  press  conference  was 
James  E.  Sheffield,  a  state  Circuit 
Court  judge  nominated  by  President 
Carter  to  become  the  first  black  Fed- 
gfal  judge  in.  Virginia;  the  nomina¬ 
tion  was  blocked  by  then  United 
States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas's  appointment 
produced  a  few  grumbles,  but  mostly 
about  Mr.  Robb’s  eye  for  national 
political  trends.  There  were  no  ques¬ 
tions  about  Mr.  Thomas’s  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  has  practiced  for  eight 
years  in  Che  state's  largest  and  most 
prestigious  law  firm.  Mr.  Robb  said 
the  appointment,  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Legislature  when  it  recon¬ 
venes  in  January,  would  give  the 
court  “a  new  dimension”  reflecting 
“the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  a  wide 
range  of  Virginians.” 

Michael  Wright 
and  fjamHng  Rand  lletTOP 
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Harold  Washington'acknowledgfaig  supporters'  cheers  as  he  claimed  victory  In  Chicago  last  week. 


While  his  precinct  organization -is  not  strong- 
outside  black  areas,  such  an  organization  matters 
less  now  in  the  new  dynamics  of  Chicago  politics. 
Mr.  Washington  will  have  a  solid  block  of  at  least 
20  of  the  City  Council’s  50  ostensibly  nonpartisan 
seats,  enough  to  prevent  veto  overrides.  And  be¬ 
tween  a  handful  of  independent  aldermen  and 
some  regular  Democrats  amenable  to  occasional 
agreement  on  particular  issues,  political  analysts 
expect  the  new  mayor  to  be  able  to  forge  a  shifting 
■  coalition  of  the  necessary  26-vote  majority. 

Mayor  Byrne’s  weak  political  base  forced  ter  to 
deal  with  the  same  aging  politicians  who  had 
divvied  up  the  spoils  under  her  mentor,  the  late 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  Spotting  the  same  lack 
of  support  for  Mr.  Epton,  many  of  these  Demo¬ 
crats  openly  or  secretly  worked  for  the  election  of 
a  RepubUcan  who  needed  them  more. 

"  Aware  of  the  new  post-election  realities,  how¬ 
ever,  these  same  deal  makers  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  working  with  the  new  mayor. 
And  in  some  cases  Mr.  Washington  has  recipro¬ 
cated,  raying  he  has  no  ill  will  against  these  aider- 
men  and  ward  committeemen  who  are,  anyway, 
elected  by  their  own  neighborhoods.  But  as  be 
seeks,  to  turn  his  new  political  movement  into  a 
functioning  new  administration  —  no  small  task 
in  itself — Mr.  Washington  can  enjoy  owing  very 
few  political  debts.  One  of  his  first  moves  will  be 
to  choose  a  new  police  superintendent.  And  his  im¬ 
pact  will  grow  each  year  as  the  staggered  terms 
of  members  of  various  appointed  boards  expire. 

Looking  outside  the  city,  however,  he  may  have 
more  difficulty.  Dealing  with  the  state  legislature 
ami  Gov.  James  R.  Thompson,  a  Republican,  the 
new  mayor  will  have  much  less  leverage  than 
.Mayor  Daley,  who  was  also  Cook  County  Party 
chairman.  Between  court  decrees  and  his  own 
promises,  Mr.  Washington  will  lose  npany  of  the 

of  lucra¬ 
tive.  municipal  contracts  remain  for  dispensing. 
And. due  to.  the  re-emergence  of  old  centrifugal 
forces  within  the  city's  politics,  neither  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  norany  mayor  will  be  able  to  deliver  Chi¬ 
cago  en  masse  to  thenational  party. 

.  Chicago  also  faces  the  kind  of  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  deteriorating  American  cities  —  munici¬ 
pal  unions  competing  tor  raises,  stiff  budget  pres¬ 
sures,  the  need  to  balance  rising  expectations  and 
expenses  with  a  matching  resistance  to  more 
taxes.  And  Mr.  Washington’s  record  indicates  he 
is  not  fascinated  by  budgetary.  and  bureaucratic 
detail  that  gave  MayorDaley  much  of  his  power. 

In  fact,  learning  which  button  to  push  will  form 
a  tricky  part  of  the  complex  education. 


chine,”  Mr.  Washington  said.  But  beating  the  ma- 
By  ANDREW  H.  MALCOLM  chine  at  its  own  game,  suppressing  the  revived 

- * - —  Republicans  and  overcoming  his  own  chronic 

CHICAGO  —  In  the  predawn  hours  of  Wednes-  campaign  disorganization,  may  prove  the  least  of 

day  morning,  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,-  .  Mr.  Washington’s  challenges  during  the  next  four 

Milton  Stewart  was  at  work  in  a  downtown  park-  years.  He  faces  an  array  of  political,  financial,  so- 

inglot  when  he  spotted  a  familiar  face.  “What  did  dal  and  economic  obstacles. 

I  tell  you,”  he  said,  smiling  broadly,  “We  did  it.”  Mr.  Washington,  who  paid  little  attention  to 

Mr.  Stewart,  along  with  many  of  the  other  1.2  Chicago’s  white  areas  Until  just  before  election 

million  blacks  in  this  dty  of  three  million,  was  day  when  his  pollsters  became  worried,  ad-  - 

savoring  the  symbolic  and  substantive  assump-  dressed  the  problem  of  unity  in  his  victory  speech, 

tion  of  political  power  by  their  victorious  mayoral  -  “I  charge  each  and  every  one  of  you,”  be  said  in  a 
candidate,  Representative  Harold  Washington.  talk  interrupted  by  cheers  after  each  phrase,  “to 

The  former  state  legislator  had  just  won  a  bitter  rededicate  your  efforts  to  heal  the  divisions  that 

election  over  his  Republican  opponent,  Bernard  have  plagued  us." 

E.  Epton,  to  become  Chicago’s  first  black  mayor.  Tho  Pmhbmc  Af  Rninrr  EVcf  ' 

“History  was  made  here  tonight,”  Mr.  Wash-  '  1  ■ rusmsnra  ui  ouing  rirst 

ington  told  a  jubilant  throng  of  thousands.  He  was  Mr.  Washington’s  immediate  chore  is  convinc- 

referring  to ‘the  election  of  a  black  in  the  largest  ing  the  many  nervous  white  residents  of  Chicago’s 

American  city  yet  to  do  so  and  the  example  for  for  conservative  ethnic  neighborhoods  — -  and  the 

cure  candidates  elsewhere.  He  might  also  have  re-  financially  powerful  corporate  leaders  traditibn- 

ferred  to  another  accomplishment:  the  comple-  ally  close  to  City  HaU  —  that  the  assumption  of 

tion  of  a  vitriolic  and  at  times  tense  free-for-all  be-  black  political  power  does  not  mean  an  end  to  the 

tween,  at  first,  an  outspoken  black,  a  female  in-  kind  of  effective  urban  life  that  has  kept  the  city 

cumbent  arid  an  Irishman  and  then  against  a  Jew-  bustling  and  relatively  free  of  the  massive  white 

ish  Republican  without  major  incident  in  a  dty  flight  to  the  suburbs  that  crippled  many  another 

not  noted  for  its  tea-time  political  manners.  metropolis. 

Running  cm  a  reform  platform  supported  by  a  "Maynard  Jackson,  Atlanta’s  first  black  mayor, 
unified  black  vote  combined  with  an  adequate  offered  some  advice  to  Mr.  Washington  on  thespe- 

sprinkling  of  white^jb^ds,  Mr.-  being  a  “first”  blatefc^yayjgzagyg 

Democrat,  not  only  defeatedthe  toughest ‘Repdb-‘**v  "t=whe*,eo^YMi^HMist  reassia»the  whites^febg  said, 
lican  challenge  in  more  than  three  decades,  he  “that  they  are  not  goingto  lose  city  services  or  be 

also  upset  the  once  all-powerful  regular  Demo-  left  out  of  your  administration.  And  youmust  also 

cratic  organization.  Its  leaders  and  troops  temper  the  extraordinarily  sky  high  expectations 

deserted  their  party’s  primary  winner  by  the  of  an  ecstatic  black  community.  Hie  first  blade 

thousands  for  fear  of  his  color  and  his  reform  mayor  is  not  Sherman  incarnate.” 

stripes.  '■  After,  a.  unity  lunch  with  religious  leaders, 

•  Mr.  Washington  has  vowed,  among  other.  Mayor  Jane  M.,  Byrne  and  Richard  M.  Daley  (his 

things,  to  destroy  Chicago’s  vaunted  political  pa-  Democratic  primary  rivals),  Mr.  Washington 

tronage  system  that  has  glued  together  the  self-in-  -  -  promised  .no'  great  shakeup  when  he  takes  office, 
terests  of  the  city’s  diverse  neighborhood  political  Like  Mayor  Byrne,  who  became  Chicago’s  first 

dans  since  before  Mayor  Anton  Cermak  assem-  woman  mayor  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Washington  ar- 

bled  the  Democrats’  first  successful  city  coalition  rives  at  his  new  office  an  City  Hall’s  fifth  floor  as  a 

herein  1931.  reformer.  But  unlike  Mrs.  Byrae,  Mr.  Washington 

“The  city  of  Chicago  can  thrive  without  any  ma-  amves  with  his  own  strong  political  base. 


“that  they  are  not  going  to  lose  city  services  or  be 
left  out  of  your  administration.  And  yqamust  also 
temper,  the  extraordinarily  sky  high  expectations 
of  an  ecstatic  Mack  community.  Hie  first  black 
mayor  is  not  Superman  incarnate.” 

After,  a  unity  lunch  with  religious  leaders. 
Mayor  Jane  M.,Byrne  and  Richard M.  Daley  (his 
Democratic  primary  rivals),  Mr.  Washington 
promised  jm'  great  shakeup  when  he  takes  office. 
Like  Mayor  Byrne,  who  became  Chicago's  first 
woman  mayor  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Washington  ar¬ 
rives  at  his  new  office  on  City  Hall's  fifth  floor  as  a 
reformer.  But  unlike  Mrs.  Byrne,  Mr.  Washington 
arrives  with  his  own  strong  political  base. 


Mayor  Feinstein  Faces  Recall  Election  Next  Week 


By  WALLACE  TURNER 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  ■—  This  city’s  rarely  dull 
political  scene  has  produced  yet  another  oddity  —  - 
next  week’s  recall  election,  an  attempt  to  unseat' 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  that  stems  from  her  sup¬ 
port  for  gun-control  legislation. 

Mayor  Feinstein  appears' almost  certain  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  April  26  recall  attempt.  Her  campaign 
focus  is  on  getting  her  supporters  to  request  ab¬ 
sentee  ballots'  so  they  need  not  go  to  the  polls  on  : 
election  day  when  the  recall  will  be  the  only  ques- 
tion.  If  she  wins  by  a  wide  margin,  the  effect, 
might  be  to  dishearten  potentialopponents  ft,  as . 
expected,  she  runs  far  reflection  next  year. 

-  -  She  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in 
1978,  when  Mayor  George  Moscone  was  shot  dead  - 
by  a  political  foe,  Dan  White.  Mr.  White,  who  had 
served  on  the  Board  Supervisors  with  Mrs. 
Feinstein,  also  killed  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk/tbe 
first  avowed  homosexual  to  hold  elected  office 
here.  Mrs.  Feinstein  automatically  h*»cgmj>  act-  . 


“  ’  ing  mayor;  the  board  then 

jj&.  elected  her  to  serve  the  re- 

- .  mainder  of  the  unexpired  ' 

t|||i^gjk  term.  In  1979  she  was  elected 

to  a  full  four-year  term. 

.  Mrs  .  Feanstehr  had  earlier 
experience  with  government 
by  handgun.  She  was  amem- 
&  .  her  of  a  California  group  that 

supported  Senator  Robert  F.  . 
Kennedy’s  1968  Presidential 
-  campaign  that  was  ended  by 

assassination-  ;by  Sirhan  B. 
Sirhan,  a  Palestinian  who  be- 
fgp'"  ■  'I .X  Iieved-  the  Senator  was  too 
friendly  with .  IsraeL  Her 
•  views  on  gun  control  were 

-  well  known  before  the  1979 
election.  Appearing  at  a 
United  States  Senate  -hearing 

g;  W  -  to  support  stronger  pistol  cou- 

.  trols,  she  asked,/‘Hpw  many 
M*.  people  must  die  before  the 

government  measures  up  to 

-  its  responsibility?” 

r  '  Her  gun-conpro! ordinance, 

_  which  became  effective  last 

woodfin  cunp/GeorgeBiLU  summer,  seemed  to  be  widely  . 
Mayor  Dianne  FrnmM&m  accepted.  (In  November,  San 

Francisco  voted  *60  to  40  per-: 
cent  in  favor  of  an  initiative 
for  stricter  gun  controls  while  the  proposal  was 
being  voted  down  statewide63  to  37  percent.)  ' 

The  gun-control  ordinance  was  ultimately  held 
invalid  by  a  state  appeals  court  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  had  res'Lved  gun  control  tq  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  before  that  ruling  a  group  of  not  more  than 
20  radicals  organized  as  the  White  Panther  Party 
filed  a  recall  petition  and  cited  the  gun  control 
.  measure  as  its  reason.  The  Panthers,- lenity  Tom 
Stevens/ who  served  two  yean  in  .Sfto.  Quentin  . 
Prison  for  firing  gunshots  when  police  were 
breaking  into  the  Panthers*  apartment,  needed 
19357  signatures  to  get  a  recall  election 'and  by 
mid-Petoruary.they  tod 35,000. 

When  the  petitions  were  filed,  Mr.  Stevens  de¬ 
clared  ."Hie  people  in  tite  street  are  disgusted 
.  with  her.”  While,  she  described  the.  re^fi  as,  ua 
guerrilla Attack  oiq  our  system,  ”  Mayor  Feinstein 
said  “I  take  it  very  seriously,  absotately.”Sbe- 
added!,1 “I've  got  a  record  ofl2  years  hi  public  of- 
fice.  There's  never  been  a  scandal,  never  dny  cor- 
Tuptioc  or  aityallegation  of  personal  dealing.’’  . 

What  she  lled  run  into  was  the  bizarre  natareof 


.  San  Francisco  politics.  Last  year  she  vetoed 
ordinance:  supported  by  San  Francisco's  la 
homosexual  community.  It  would  have  exten 
city  employee  fringe  benefits  to  live-in  lovers, 
gardless  of  sex.  Now  only  spouses  are  eligible 
such  benefits.  She  opposed  a  strong  rent  con 
law.  .  She  has  even  been  attacked  by  Alex  Es» 
made-,  publisher  of  the  Philippine  News,  who  a 
“she  does  not  deserve  public  trust  because 
supports  Ferdinand  and  Imeldo  Marcos.” 

’.  Because  she  is  barred  from  a  third  term 
mayor,  Mrs.  Feins  tem  is  expected  to  turn  i 
sights  on  the  general  elections  of  1986  or.  IS 
Many  observers  believe  that  Mrs.  Feinstein 
Democrat,  might  tty  for'  her  party’s  nominat 
for  governor  in  1986,  when  Republican  Goven 
George  Deukmejian’s  term  ends,  or  for  Repu] 
can  Senator  Pete  Wilson's  seat  in  1988.  ' 

With  veto  power  over  the  board’s  legislation  i 
as  the  appointing  authority  for  an  array  of  mun 
.  pal -agencies  and  commissions.  Mayor  Feinst 
has  a  power  base  that  she  has  used  skillfully, 
most  no  City  Hall  meeting  of  any  importance  i 
gins  without  a  word  or  two  from  the  mayor.  Af 
a  homosexual  protest  march  on  City  Hall  tort 
utto  a  riot,  she  forced  the- resignation  of  Chief 
Police  Charles  Gain,  whoTiad  been  appointed 
■  -  Mayor  Moscone.'  Mayor  Feinstehi  simply  told  I 
•  Police  Commissioners  that  she  wanted  Chief  Gt 

rempved,  and  then  announced  her  action.  T 

chiefresigned. 

Mayor  Ferns  tem  was  bora  in  San;  Francisco 
June  22,- 1933,  when  it  was.  a  vastly  different  ci 
She  went  to^rade  school  and  to  a  Catholic  git 
high  school,  Her  father  was  Jewish,  her  mot! 
Catholic,  and  she  took  her  father’s  religion  as 
adult  in  1955  she  graduated  from  Stanford  U: 
vereity,  where  she  was  student  body  vice  pre 
dent.  Her  first  marriage,  to  Jack  Berman,  a  la 
.  yer»  produced  a  daughter  before  ending  in  i 
voroe.  Dr.  Bertram  Feinstehi,  a  neurological  si 
geoh,  h^rsecond  husband,  died  in  1978.  OhJai 
her  election  as  mayor,  she  w 
Richard  Blum,awealthsfiiivestorw 
-•  escort  fttfmme  than  ayear. 

_  The  mayor  has  a  strong  following  among  you 
prtjfessamal  women.  She  seems  also  to  have  ca 
the  support  of  the  San  Francisco  bushw 
where  the  vteiltsopened  for  contril 
b?  detense  h**1  **  the  recall  electic 
{???  of  nfi0°  campaign  donatio 
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Prying  Open  the  Japanese  Market — Slowly 


“There  is  no  example  in  recent 
history  of  a  nation  liberalizing 
trade  policy  as  fast  as  Japan  " 


—  Ambassador 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  1972 
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"Japan  is  one  of  the  most  open 

markets  in  the  world “ 


—  Foreign  Minister 
Yoshio  Sakurauchi,  1982 


Japan's  Surplus  With  ths 
U.S.  Kmps  Growing 

In  billions  of  dollars.  Exports 
are  measured  on  F  A.S. 

(freight  along  side)  basis 
and  imports  on  C-l.F. 

(cost  insurance 
freight)  basis.  .> 
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"We  plan  a  drastic  , 

liberalization  of  trade  laws 
affecting  standards,  a 
sweeping  bill  to  open  up  this 
market"  —  Prime  Minister 
Yajsuhiro  Nakasone,  1983 
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By  HENRY  SCOTT  STOKES 


i  iun.ru 

T  is  Japan  s  peculiar  legacy  that,  for  several 
centuries,  the  island  nation  lived  in  virtual 
isolation  from  the  outside  world.  Contact 
was  allowed  in  a  few  places,  like  the  Western 
port  of  Nagasaki,  the  mythic  home  of  Madame 
Butterfly.  But  from  the  time  the  pilgrims 
landed  in  the  New  World  until  the  American 
Civil  War  raged,  the  Japanese  cherished  their 
insularity.  A  visit  to  the  outside  world  during 
this  era  wds  a  crime  punishable  by  death  for  a 
Japanese/ 

This  history  provides  the  backdrop  for 
Japan’s  current  trade  dispute  with  the  West. 
The  Japanese  insist — as  they  have  for  some  20 
years  —j  that  they  are  making  strides  to  over- 

/ 


riers  —  the  red  tape,  bureaucratic  nuisances, 
product  standards  and  regulations  that  have 
become  the  nightmare  of  doing  business  in 
modem  Japan. 

“Trying  to  move  the  Japanese  cm  trade  is 
like  peeling  an  onion,”  says  WUliam  Piez,  the 
No.  3  man  in  the  American  Embassy  here,  who 
is  in  charge  of  trade.  “You  start  taking  the 
layers  off,  but  you  are  never  sure  if  there  will 
be  anything  inside  at  the  end — the  whole  thing 
is  a  rather  zen  experience,  what  is  an  onion 
anyway?” 

American  businessmen  here  take  a  more 
concrete  view:  ”It's  fine  to  tinker  with  proce¬ 
dures,”  said  James  Abegglen,  of  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group,  “but  it  won’t  change  any¬ 
thing.”  And  Robert  H.  Bookman,  the  Hang 
Kong-based  director  of  corporate  affairs  for 
Philip  Morris  Asia  Inc.,  said:  “If  you  bring  up 


population  of  6.4  million.  In  terms  of  imported 
manufactured  goods  per  capita,  Japan  is  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  he  said ;  not  far  above  Turkey. 

The  Japanese  display  a  distaste  for  imports 
—  if  not  a  disdain.  “We’re  already  importing 
what  we  need:  Parker  pens,  Cross  pencils  and 
French  neckties,”  said  Norishige  Hasegawa,  a 
businessman  who  heads  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
mote  United  States-Japanese  trade.  “Japa¬ 
nese  people  are  satisfied  with  Japanese 
goods.” 

And  they  are  apparently  satisfied  as  well 
with  Mr.  Nakasone’s  first  visit  to  Washington 
last  January  and  the  trade  legislation  expected 
to  be  endorsed  next  week.  Some  business  lead¬ 
ers  here  confided  that  they  thought  the  Prime 
Minister  had  earned  Japan  a  year’s  breathing 


come  their  past  inwardness  and  to  pry  open 
slowly  their  sheltered  market  to  the  world’s 
exports. 

Next  Tuesday,  in  an  initiative  that  has  won 
applause  in  Washington,  Prime  Minister  Ya- 
shuhiro  Nakasone’s  Cabinet  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
prove  and  send  to  Parliament  a  bill  to  amend 
16  statutes  on  product  standards  and  certifica¬ 
tion  that  have  clauses  that  discriminate 
against  imports.  The  bill  is  the  culmination  of 
the  Prime  Munster’s  promise  in  January  to 
come  forth  with  a  "drastic  liberalization  of 
trade  laws  affecting  standards,  a  sweeping  bill 
to  open  up  this  market.” 

But  Americans  here  are  more  impressed  by 
Japan’s  huge  trade  advantage  over  the  United 
States  Than  with  promises  of  a  major  Liberali¬ 
zation  in  trade  policy.  Any  reforms  that  Mr. 
Nakasone  may  push  through  the  Parliament  in 
Tokyo,  they  say,  will  be  modest  and  can  be 
easily  circumvented  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  at  a  dock  or  a  sales  office. 

For  two  decades  the  Japanese  have  claimed 
they  were  opening  their  market  to  foreigners. 
And  some  strides  have  bean  made  in  cutting 
import  quotas,  reducing  tariffs  and  clearing 
the  way  for  direct  foreign  investment.  But,  say 
Americans  here,  the  Japanese  still  hold  down 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  from 
everywhere  else  with  a  maze  of  nontariff  bar- 


a  barrier  the  Japanese  have  a  way  of  knocking 
it  down,  then  bringing  up  nine  more  in  its 
place.” 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  merchandise  trade 
surplus  with  the  West  remains  high  —  and  is 
expected  by  analysts  here  to  grow  this  year, 
spurred  by  a  relatively  cheap  yen.  Japan’s  sur¬ 
plus  with  the  United  States  was  $12.2  billion  in 
1982,  up  from  $7.3  billion  in  1979,  based  an 
Japanese  estimates  that  count  transportation 
and  insurance  costs  on  imports  but  not  on  ex¬ 
ports.  On  the  same  basis,  Japan’s  surplus  with 
the  Common  Market  last  year  was  $9.5  billion, 
up  from  $4.5  billion  three  years  earlier.  The 
United  States  Commerce  Department,  using  a 
different  calculation  method,  puts  the  gap  for 
2982  at  $16.8  billion,  nearly  double  tbe  $8.7  bil¬ 
lion  gap  for  1979. 

There  are  some  minuses,  too,  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  trade  picture.  The  nation  runs  large  defi¬ 
cits  in  such  services  as  shipping  and  Insurance. 
And,  because  it  is  resource-poor,  Japan  pays 
huge  bills  for  raw  materials  imports,  most 
notably  for  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

Yet  goods  only  dribble  into  Japan.  Gilles 
Anouilh,  spokesman  for  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  here,  points  out  that  Japan,  with  its 
population  of  117  million,  imports  no  more 
manufactured  goods  than  Switzerland,  with  a 


space  before  the  United  States  puts  pressure 
on  Japan  again  on  trade.  They  said  the  Japa¬ 
nese  leader  had  made  a  good  impression  on 
President  Reagan  and  on  Congress  with  his 
strong  support  of  the  military  alliance  and  his 
promise  to  bring  in  new  legislation  to  open  up 
the  market  by  sweeping  away  the  maze  of 
regulations  that  stand  in  the  way  of  imports. 

How  has  the  maze  worked?  Not  long  ago  an 
American  businessman  here  wanted  to  bring 
in  a  wallpaper  shipment  that  met  all  the  same 
specifications  as  wallpaper  he  had  brought  in 
before — with  one  exception:  The  design  on  the 
paper  was  different.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  submit  his  wallpaper  for  certification 
again,  which  could  take  up  to  six  months,  an  in¬ 
tolerable  waiting  period  for  the  customer  for 
the  wallpaper.  The  importer  gave  up. 

Cases  like  this,  some  businessmen  here  say, 
make  a  mockery  of  Japanese  claims  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  imports.  The  contents  of 
trade  “packages”  announced  from  time  to 
time  usually  turn  out  to  be  minor.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  Government  announced  a  bold 
proposal  to  “liberalize”  inspection  procedures 
for  autos.  When  asked  about  the  details  of  the 
change,  Hidehiro  Kanno,  a  trade  official,  ex¬ 
plained  tfiat  in  the  future,  importers  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bring  in  300  auto  units  at  a  time  under 


a  streamlined  inspection  process  tor-low  vol¬ 
ume  trade,  not  the  100  units  allowed  hereto¬ 
fore.  That  was  the  entire  extent  of  the  so-called 
liberalization,  he  confirmed,  though  other 
moves  on  auto  inspection  were  expected  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Some  liberalization  measures  have  revolved 
about  “concepts"  —  rather  than  specific 
changes  in  the  laws  and  regulations  —  and 
have  turned  out  to  have  little  real  impact.  Mr. 
Nakasone’s  latest  initiative  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  these,  some  fear.  He  has  embraced  the 
“concept”  of  removing  discrimination  against 
imports  that  riddles  the  trade  laws.  But  Ryohei 
Murata,  a  senior  Foreign  Ministry  official, 
along  with  others  in  the  Government,  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  main  aim  of  the  initiative  is  “to 
improve  the  image  of  Japan” — not  to  bring  in 
more  manufactured  goods  from  abroad. 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  some  old-timers 
here,  who  are  accustomed  to  rhetoric  exceed¬ 
ing  action  when  it  comes  to  freeing  trade  in 
Japan.  In  1972,  when  the  country  was  under 
fierce  pressure  from  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  open  its  market,  Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  Ambas- 
sadorto  Washington,  proclaimed:  “There  is  no 
example  in  recent  history  of  an  industrial  na¬ 
tion  liberalizing  its  trade  policy  and  structure 
as  rapidly  as  has  Japan  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.” 

Again  in  1979,  the  Foreign  Ministry  circu¬ 
lated  an  analysis  by  a  professor,  Ryutaro  Ka- 
xniya,  who  contended  that  “Japan  nowadays  is 
as  open  an  economy  as  the  United  States.” 

The  rhetoric  appeared  to  reach  a  peak,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  formal  speech  by  Yoshio  Sakurauchi, 
Tokyo’s  Foreign  Minister,  at  the  trade  talks  in 
Geneva  last  fall.  Mr.  Sakurauchi,  who  has 
since  relinquished  his  post,  said,  “Japan  is  one 
of  the  most  open  markets  in  the  world.” 
American  officials  here  say  there  was  guffaw¬ 
ing  after  the  remark. 

Japan’s  rhetoric  on  trade  might  be  less  ef¬ 
fective,  local  critics  say,  if  more  voices  were 
raised  against  it  by  knowledgeable  foreigners. 
One  of  the  most  effective  critics  of  Japanese 
policy  in  the  late  1970’s,  Frank  Weil,  an  official 
a,t.  the  Commerce  Department  during  the  Car¬ 


ter  Administration,  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  representing  Japanese  interests. 

Some  American  consultants  here  now  echo 
the  Japanese  claim  that  the  two  nations  are 
equally  open  economies  when  it  comes  to 
trade.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group  and,  in  a  recent  study,  of  McKinsey  & 
Company,  too  —  competitors  In  a  tough  mar¬ 
ket  for  clients  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  This 
view  has  a  corollary  also  espoused  by  many 
American  consultants:  that  American  compa¬ 
nies  —  not  Japanese  trade  restraints  —  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  American  failure  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  Japanese  markets. 

Despite  widespread  doubts  about  the  pend¬ 
ing  Nakasone  initiatives,  there  are  some 
voices  that  express  a  more  positive  view. 
Sadaaki  Numata,  a  diplomat,  expects  a  “real 
impact”  on  trade  from  the  new  steps  —  if  not 
from  changes  in  the  law,  then  from  changes  in 
regulations.  The  Foreign  Ministry  official 
cited  steps  to  allow  a  wider  assortment  of  food 
additives  in  imports  and  he  said  that  foreign 
pharmaceutical  concerns  will  have  greater  op¬ 
portunities  in  Japan  because  of  changes  in 
procedures  and  standards. 

And  of  course,  the  Reagan  Administration 
too  is  optimistic.  United  States  trade  repre¬ 
sentative  Bill  Brock,  on  a  visit  to  Japan  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  said  of  the  Nakasone  initiative:  “We  ve 
had  four  or  five  different,  specific  waves  of 
liberalization  now  in  14  months  —  that’s  a 
much  faster  pace  than  we  saw  in  the  previous 
decade.” 

The  most  significant  easing  of  trade  re¬ 
straints  in  recent  years,  analysts  here  say,  has 
been  the  liberalization  of  capital  flows  into 
Japan  —  not  of  manufactured  goods.  In  the 
1967-1971  period,  Japan  went  through  four 
stages  of  opening  up  industry  to  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  culminating  in  a  measure  that  allowed 
American  auto  companies  to  buy  large  stakes 
in  three  major  Japanese  producers. 

But  “real”  liberalization,  officials  now  ex¬ 
plain,  did  not  come  until  1980.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  foreign  direct  investment  in  Japan 
was  "in  principle"  approved; . - 


FORCING  JAPAN  FROM  ITS  COCOON 


In  the  last  20  years,  Japan  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  loosen  up  Government  controls  on  Its 
fast-growing  economy.  Until  the  early  1 960's, 
almost  everything  was  controlled,  from  industry 
to  trade  to  investment.  There  were  rigid  restric¬ 
tions  on  imports  to  guard  Japan's  minimal  for¬ 
eign  reserves  and  an  almost  total  ban  on  for¬ 
eign  direct  investment  to  protect  the  country's 
budding  modern  industry. 

But  Japan  was  soon  forced  out  of  its  cocoon 
by  Western  industrial  nations,  eager  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  growing  markets.  Over  a  period  of 
years.  Japan  did  the  following : 

•  Reduced  the  number  of  Import  quotas  from 
a  peak  of  432  to  27,  a  figure  that  Is  still  high 
compared  with  most  other  nations.  The  cutback 
in  quotas  allowed  Japan  In  1 963  to  obtain  full 
membership  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  and  Trade,  which  was  established  to  help 
foster  free  trade  among  nations. 

•  Abandoned  most  restrictions  on  foreign 
capital  that  had  prevented  foreign  companies 
from  Investing  In  Japanese  concerns.  That  ac¬ 
tion,  which  came  in  four  stages  from  1 967  to 

1 971 ,  enabled  Japan  to  join  the  Organization 


for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

•  Participated  in  the  GATT  tariff-cutting  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  1 968  and  1 980,  ultimately  agree¬ 
ing  to  reduce  average  tariffs  to  3  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  4.2  percent  for  the  United  States 
and  4.9  percent  for  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

•  Informally  agreed  in  1 97 1  to  limit  textile  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States.  That  accord  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  voluntary  arrangement  to  limit 
exports  of  steel,  autos  and  television  sets. 

•  Reformed  foreign  exchange  and  capital 
laws  in  1 980  to  open  all  industries  to  direct  for¬ 
eign  investment. 

•  Proposed  a  plan  in  March  1 983  to  lift  what 
officials  portrayed  as  the  last  major  legal  obsta¬ 
cle  to  imports — Japan's  cumbersome  system 
for  approving  foreign  goods  to  be  sold  in  the 
country. 

But  years  of  United  States  -Japan  negotia¬ 
tions  have  so  far  failed  to  open  up  Japan  fully  to 
American  businesses  eager  to  bid  for  contracts 
in  sectors  controlled  by  state  monopolies — 
the  tobacco  industry  and  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Auto  Sales  Surge,  But  a  Bit  Unevenly 


Car  sales,  ‘after  languishing  for 
weeks,  soared  32  percent  in  early 
April  as  cut-rate  financing  and  other 
incentive  programs  brought  buyers 
back  to  the  showrooms.  Tbe  gain, 
plainly  the  result  of  a  55  percent  rise 
in  G.M.’s  new -car  deliveries,  sent  the 
stock  market  —  which  itself  had  been 
idling— to  a  record  high  as  investors 
snapped  up  auto  issues.  But  such  opti¬ 
mism  may  be  premature.  The  April 
1-10  increase  was  lopsided  —  Ford  s 
sales  fell  6  percent—  and  included  a 
burst  of  buy  orders  in  February  that 
are  showing  up  now  as  sales  after  nor-  ■_ 
mal  delivery  lags.  The  April  figure 
was  a Iso  swollen  by  comparison  with 
tfoe  year-earlier  period,  which  was  one 
of  the  industry’s  worst  ever. 

Retail  sales,  which  have  been  just 
short  of  disastrous  all  year,  jacked  up 
a  little  steam  last  month,  climbing 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  after  a  L2 

percent  drop  in  February.  The  modest 

increase  came  as  a  surprise  to  ana¬ 
lysts,  who  had  expected  a  larger  one, 
and  as  a  disappointment  for  the  econ¬ 
omy,  which  is  sorely  in  need^of  a  pit 
from  consumer  spending.  *** 
year's  missing  spemfere  may  be  turn- 
Inginto  diehard  savers.  Morgan  Guar¬ 
anty,  in  its  monfoly  survey,  said  in¬ 
centives  provided  by  I-R-A.  accounts 
and  money  market  yields,  together 
with  an  already  below-averagp  sav¬ 
ings  rate,  could  make  for  more  saving 

rather  than  more  spending. 
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Auto  Safes  - 

Year-to-year  change  in 
each  10-day  selling 
period  for  General 
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iSe  stock  market— already  bouyed 
by  rising  auto  sales — picked  up  even 
more  strength  from  Mr.  Volckeris  un¬ 
dying  faith.  The  Dow  Jones  average 
reached  three  consecutive  record 
highs  and  finished  the  week  at 
1,171.34,  up,4&54  points.  The  credit 
markets  also  rallied  on  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  falling  rates  and  continued  low 
inflation,  with  Treasury  bond  prices 
touching  a  five-month  high. 

Corporate  earnings  are  rebounding. 

G.E.,  American  Express,  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern,  J.P.  Morgan,  Chem¬ 


ical,  Marine  Midland  and  others  re¬ 
ported  sharply  higher  quarterly  prof¬ 
its  —  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  The  recovery,  along  with  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  cost  savings  under¬ 
taken  during  the  recession,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  generate  after-tax  earnings 
gains  in  1983  of  as  much  as  30  percent. 

David  Murdock  regained  control  of 
F2exi-Van,’but  it  cost  him  $30  million 
to  do  so.  After  raising  his  stake  in  the 
truck-cargo  and  leasing  concern  to '42 
percent  from  21  percent,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  directors  elected  him  chairman, 
the  same  position  they  threw  him  out 

Hie  nation’s  factories  are  producing 
more  than  anyone  had  expected.  In¬ 
dustrial  output  rose  a  strong  l.l  per¬ 
cent  in  March,  despite  lagging  auto 
assemblies  and  a  return  to  inventory 
accumulation  in  February.  Producer 
Prices,  meanwhile,  are  holding 
steady.  They  fell  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  March  as  energy  prices  contin¬ 
ued  their  rapid  —  but  now  ending  — 
decline.  Exxon,  Texaco,  Ashland  and 
other  ofl  companies  all  raised  whole¬ 
sale  gasoline  prices,  a  move  that's 
likely  to  be  repeated  many  times  this 
summer  driving  season, 
of  just  two  weeks  ago.  For  the  West 
Coast  financier  —  who  owns  Cannon 
Mills  and  is  Occidental  Petroleum’s 
.  largest  shareholer —  it  was  simply  an¬ 
other  in  a  string  of  corporate  victories 
to  write  home  about 


GAF  is  wishing  that  home  is  where 
dissident  shareholder  Samuel  Hey- 
man  would  go  —  and  quickly.  Mr. 
Heyman,  who  has  been  waging  a 
proxy  battle  to  oust  management, 
made  more  trouble  for  GAF  when  he 
discovered  that  the  prospective  buyer 
for  the  company’s  building  materials 
division,  which  Mr.  Heyman  thinks 
GAF  should  keep,  was  severely  disci¬ 
plined  by  the  Big  Board  and  the 
NASD.  GAF,  a  good  bit  embarrassed 
about  the  whole  affair,  scurried  to  find 
a  backup  buyer  in  proxy-minded 
Odyssey  Partners,  which  is  doing  bat¬ 
tle  with  T.W.A. 

Tbe  brothers  Bdzberg  have  touched 
off  a  little  spat  of  their  own.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  family,  through  its  Far  West 
Financial  Corporation,  offered  to  pay 
$77.5  million,  or  $20  a  share,  for 
Bekins,  the  big  moving  and  storage 
company.  But  Bekins,  which  was  once 
on  the  ubiquitous  David  Murdock’s 
takeover  list  and  only  last  year  re- 
buffed  a  $17-a-share  bid  from  a  group 
of  three  directors,  seems  ready  to 
refuse  the  overture. 

Jay  Pritzker  doesn’t  want  no  for  an 
answer,  so  be  sweetened  his  proposal 
to  get  bankrupt  Braniff s  jets  flying 
again.  His  Hyatt  hotel  and  restaurant 
chahris  now  willing  to  put  up  some¬ 
what  more  than  $10  million.  But  the 
airline’s  creditors,  scrambling  for  tbe 
best  possible  position,  are  still  balking 
at  the  whole  idea. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  15, 1983 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  Net  Omg 

Chrysler .  8,830,700  21  +4 

Am  Mot . .  7.590,500  6 Vi  +  % 

Exxon _  5,809,100  33  +  IVi 

IBMC . .  5,480,600  110%  +  6 Y* 

ATT— .  4,631,900  66%  +  1% 

Ford  M  — .  4,333,800  43%  +4% 

Soars .  3,648,000  39  +  3% 

GMot .  3,583,800  64  4-6% 

Citicrp _ ■3^85,000  45  +  2% 

Pardy  _ _ _  2.891,600  25%  -  % 

A  Exp . .  2,889,800  68%  +  7V« 

MerrLy .  2,885,500  98%  +14% 

Masco. - -  2,705,000  33%  +  % 


MARKET  DIARY 

Advances  — 

Declines - — - — 

Total  Issues - 

New  Highs - 

New  Lows..— . — 


Last 

Week 

1.588 

420 

2,180 

504 

13 


Prev. 

Week 

899 

1,053 

2.180 

224 

15 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Total Sales _  441,627,090  6,173,957,029 

SamePef.  1982  „  241,929,480  3,773,173*53 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 


" 

High 

Low 

Net 

Last  Change 

Naw  York  Stock  Exchange 

Indust _ -104.9  101.9  104.9 

+3.78 

Transp  — 

-.  87,1 

83.2 

87.1 

+4.04 

utas _ 

-  46.4 

45.4 

46.4 

+0.99 

.  Finance  — 
-Compoefts 

—  100.8 

95.3 

100.8 

+6.22 

-  91.1 

88.4 

01.1 

+3.31 

Standard  &  Poor's 

400  Indust  ....179.0 
20  Tramp .....  28.  i 

40  Utils .  83.2 

40  Financial  .  20.5 


171.5  177.7  +6.42 
28.6  27.8  +1.10 

63.1 


81 .5 
19.1 


+1.34 
20.4  +1.34 


500  Stocks  ...150.8  152.9  15B.7  +5.90 
Dow  Jonas 

SOIndUBt _ 1176.9  1127.2  1171.3+46.63 

20Trensp _ 534.0  503.6  529.9  +20.57 

15  Utils . 126.3  123.6  126.0+  1.76 

*66  Comb  _ 464.6  444.0  462.0+16.73 

. . . . — l 

The  American  Stock  Exchange  - 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  15, 1983 


(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sales 

Last 

Wang  B . 

1,947,600 

34  V« 

ImpCh . 

1,930,800 

6% 

HomHr . 

1,094,100 

26% 

Cyprus  — . 

960,400 

2% 

Do  map . — 

729,700  3-1/16 

Am  pal . . 

563,400 

5% 

HouOTr . 

479,700 

13% 

DatPd  i _ 

419,000 

23% 

GkJFld . 

387,300 

2% 

InstSy . 

386,600 

2% 

MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

564 

336 

Declines . - . . 

239 

452 

Total  issues . . 

909 

905 

New  Highs . 

186 

90 

New  Lows _ _ _ 

6 

8 

VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Last 

.Week 

Year 
To  Due 

Total  Sales -  3*037,820  598,428,710 

Sane  Per.  1982. .  19,952^10  315^98,625 
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The  Jordan  Door  Slams  Shut 


President  Reagan  wants  to  believe  that  King 
Hussein’s  resounding  “no”  to  negotiations  with  Is¬ 
rael  only  means  “not  yet."  He  wants  to  believe  that 
the  P.L.O.'s  rejection  of  his  approach  to  peace  was 
engineered  by  a  few  radicals  and  might  yet  be  un¬ 
done.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Middle  East  poli¬ 
tics  can  soon  create  a  better  climate  for  the  compro¬ 
mise  Mr.  Reagan  was  trying  to  sell.  More  likely,  an¬ 
other  chapter  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  now 
closed,  with  fateful  consequences  all  around. 

King  Hussein,  the  region's  preeminent  survivor, 
has  wriggled  through  another  tough  round.  He 
spared  himself  the  prospect  of  trying  to  rule  the 
West  Bank  in  tense  collaboration  with  Israel  —  and 
still  avoided  blame  for  the  diplomatic  collapse.  Mr. 
Reagan,  through  the  Saudis,  was  to  have  arranged 
for  the  blessings’of  the  Arab  League.  But  the  League 
deferred,  as  always,  to  the  P.L.O.  And  the  P.L.O.  re¬ 
mains  frozen  in  fantasy,  of  victory  over  Israel  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  Palestinian  state. 

Now,  in  the  real  world,  Israel  will  absorb  the 
land  it  covets,  denying  even  autonomy  to  1.4  million 
Palestinians.  The  United  States  will  remain  torn  be¬ 
tween  its  commitment  to  Israel  and  its  quest  for 
friends  in  a  resentful  Arab  world.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  go  on  exploiting  the  conflict.  The  P.L.O.  will 
prosper  as  a  “liberation"  fraternity  but  produce 
only  ineffectual  terror.  And  the  Palestinian  people 
will  nurse  a  powerful  grievance  against  them  all. 


Why  are  monarchs  as  shrewd  as  King  Hussein 
and  wealthy  as  King  Fahd  so  beholden  to  the  weak 
exile  army  of  the  P.L.O.?  The  unavoidable  answer  is 
that  they  choose  to  be  beholden,  for  reasons  of  state. 
And  as  Daniel  Pipes  argues  in  the  current  Commen¬ 
tary,  the  reason  must  be  that  the  legitimacy  of  Arab 
governments,  particularly  the  most  conservative, 


greatly  depends  on  their  appearing  loyal  to  the  one 
remaining  pan-Arab  cause. 

This  ideological  commitment  clearly  overrides 
any  interest  the  Arab  monarchs  have  in  the  welfare 
of  Palestinians  or  in  regional  peace  and  alliance 
with  America.  It  is  a  priority  that  has  been  plain 
since  1973,  when  Anwar  Sadat  set  out  to  put  Arab  na¬ 
tional  interests  first. 

To  do  so,  he  felt  obligated  to  fight  a  major  war, 
to  establish  himself,  in  Egypt,  as  the  faithful  heir  of 
Nasser’s  pan-Arabism.  Only  then  could  he  escape 
the  ideological  stranglehold  of  the  P.L.O.  and  break 
ranks  with  the  Arab  League.  When  President  Carter 
then  proposed  a  multi-country  negotiation  to  create 
a  Palestinian  “homeland”  linked  to  Jordan,  Mr. 
Sadat  instantly  understood  that  the  Arab  group 
would  always  defer  to  the  extremists  In  its  ranks.  He 
went  to  Jerusalem  alone. 

From  Camp  David  on,  America  and  Egypt 
begged  the  Jordanians  and  Saudis  and  Gulf  states  to 
follow,  and  pointed  a  path  by  getting  Israel  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  “full  autonomy”  that  might  evolve  into  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  homeland.  But  the  Arab  kings,  lacking  Mr. 
Sadat’s  inner  strength  and  war  credentials,  did  not 
dare.  To  this  day,  they  think  their  domestic  peace 
could  not  survive  such  a  deal  with  Israel.  To  deflect 
the  energies  of  Arab  radicals,  they  bow  to  a  P.L.O. 
that  they  themselves  nourish  and  sustain. 

Reasonably  enough,  after  Israel’s  assault  in 
Lebanon  dramatized  the  impotence  of  the  P.L.O., 
Mr.  Reagan  tried  the  Camp  David  formula  one  more 
time.  Israel’s  colonization  of  the  West  Bank  showed 
that  the  time  for  dividing  the  territory  is  short  and 
that  Jordan  is  the  essential  party  to  any  deal.  King 
Hussein  showed  a  reluctant  interest,  but  only  if  the 
Saudis  and  Mr.  Arafat  gave  him  cover.  When  they 
demurred,  he  slammed  the  door.  Americans,  for  ail 
their  zeal,  will  not  soon  find  the  key. 


Fighting  Food  With  Food 


Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  may  be  a 
Republican  conservative,  but  his  commitment  to 
free-market  principles  doesn’t  extend  to  the  farm. 
•He- and- his  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  have 
.produced  a  flag-waving  bill  that  would  at  once 
create  three  ugly  effects : 

It  would  embarrass  the  President,  just  as  he 
prepares  to  meet  with  America’s  economic  allies  at 
Williamsburg  next  month.  It  would  invite  a  bitter 
trade  war  with  Europe.  And  it  would  deplete  Gov¬ 
ernment  grain  stocks  that  are  earmarked  for  world 
famine  relief. 

*  The  sooner  the  Senate  dumps  this  wrong-headed 
proposal,  the  sooner  the  diplomats  can  get  on  with 
resolving  the  very  real  economic  issues  that  divide 
the  Atlantic  community. 

Several  years  of  bumper  crops  have  depressed 
world  food  prices  and  put  great  pressure  on  govern¬ 
ments  to  dump  surpluses  abroad.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  which  is  especially  generous 
to  farmers,  has  been  subsidizing  sales  to  markets 
traditionally  dominated  by  U.S.  exports.  American 
farmers,  encouraged  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  intemperate  attacks  on  Common  Market  poli¬ 
cies,  are  itching  to  retaliate. 

That  gave  Senator  Helms  his  opening.  He  de¬ 
vised  a  classic  log-roll  —  something  for  every  re¬ 
gion.  The  Government  would  sell  surplus  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  on  world  markets  at  distress  prices.  That  would 
relieve  pressure  to  reduce  subsidies  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East  and  Midwest.  The  proceeds  would  be 


used  to  subsidize  exports  of  eggs  and  poultry  from 
the  South,  raisins  and  canned  fruit  from  the  West. 
Moreover,  the  bill  would  withdraw.  1.5  million  of  the 
4  million  tons  of  wheat  held  in  the  Emergency  'Food 
Security  Reserve  and  offer  it  as  a  bonus  to  foreign 
buyers  of  American  wheat. 

The  first  problem  with  the  Helms  idea  is  that  it 
would  probably  boomerang.  Senator  Helms  appar¬ 
ently  wants  to  teach  the  uppity  foreigners  a  lesson 
by  undercutting  their  sales.  But  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  would  almost  certainly  match  our  subsidies;  the 
resulting  depression  in  prices  would  more  than  nul¬ 
lify  gains  in  total  tonnage  sold  .  4 

Second,  the  Helms  plan  would  leave  the  poorest 
countries  more  vulnerable  to  starvation.  The  emer¬ 
gency  grain  reserve,  created  in  1980  in  response  to 
the  food  shortages  of  the  previous  decade,  can  now 
be  used  only  as  aid  for  countries  too  poor  to  buy  their 
own.  With  the  buffer  nearly  cut  in  half,  much  less 
food  would  remain  to  be  shipped  quickly  in  moments 
of  crisis  — or  shipped  at  all  if  Congress  balked  at  ap¬ 
propriating  the  necessary  funds . 

The  food  export  crisis  is  largely  of  Europe’s 
making.  Farm  subsidies,  used  politically  to  hold  the 
Common  Market  together,  perpetuate  inefficient 
agriculture.  What’s  needed  is  a  quiet  commitment 
from  Europe  to  rationalize  its  farm  sector  —  and  a 
quiet  commitment  from  the  United  States  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  for  the  five  or  ten  years  needed  to  do  the  job 
with  minimum  pain.  Bluster  from  the  President  and 
chauvinism  from  Jesse  Helms  can  only  hurt  more. 


Topics 


Sushi,  Disney 

Mi  mi  Sheraton,  The  Times’s  expert 
on  the  subject,  has  deemed  only  four 
New  York  restaurants  to  be  worthy  of 
four  stars.  So  it's  cultural  news  of  a 
sort  when  she  adds  a  fifth  restaurant. 
She  did  that  Friday  and,  in  this  case, 
it’s  cross-cultural  news:  the  new  res¬ 
taurant,  Hatsuhana,  is  Japanese. 

The  Japanlzatlon  of  America  pro¬ 
ceeds  apace,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
that’s  an  isolated  example  need  only 
look  at  page  9  of  today's  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  and  see  two  -blond  models  for 
sportswear  posing  with  chopsticks 
and  sushi.  It  testifies  to  the  appeal  of 
things  Japanese  when  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  to  Identify  with  mor¬ 
sels  of  squid,  seaweed,  rice  and  gin¬ 
ger.  Americans  used  to  mutter, 
“What,  me,  eat  raw  fish?”  Now  more 
and  more  of  them  know  their  maguro 
(tuna)  from  their  toro  (fatty  tuna). 
But  that’s  still  only  half  the  story. 

The  other  half  was  dramatized  by 
something  else  that  happened  Friday: 
a  new  $600  million  Disneyland  opened, 
in  Tokyo.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a 
dearer  symbol  of  the  Americanize 
tion  of  Japan. 

One  might  argue  that  by  now, 
Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse  are  not 
merely  American  but  have  become  in¬ 
ternational  figures.  Also  Pinnochio, 
Cinderella,  Dumbo.  But  Davey  Crock¬ 
ett?  A  Mark  Twain  riverboat?  A  Wild 
West  train?  You  can  buy  sushi  in  the 
new  Magic  Kingdom  of  the  Orient,  but 
the  snack  attraction  is  spaceburgers. 

What’s  evident  in  pop  culture  is  not 


Home  Truths 

so  much  either  Japanlzatlon  or  Amer¬ 
icanization  but  sharing,  welcome 
tolerance,  cultural  convergence.  One 
of  the  exhibits  from  older  Disneylands 
that’s  repeated  in  the  new  one  is,  “It’s 
a  Small  World.”  Small  wonder. 


Cardinal  Sins 

A  woman  in  Brooklyn  Who  takes  her 
spring  as  she  can  get  it  reports  a  dis¬ 
turbing  development  with  the  pair  of 
cardinals  that  nest  each  year  In  the 
rose  thicket  in  her  backyard. 

Last  year,  the  birds  pretty  much 
went  by  the  book — “Birds  in  the  Gar¬ 
den."  It  describes  a  cardinal’s  nest  as 
“a  rather  carelessly  made  structure 
of  twigs,  barkstxips,  weed  stems  and 
grasses  . . .  carefully  Used  with  fine 
grass  or  hair.”  This  year,  however,  a 
lot  of  the  birds'  construction  materials 
are  strips  of  plastic  bags.  The  woman 
does  not  approve. 

What  seems  most  disturbing  Is  tint 
the  plastic-lined  nest  may  he  more  a 
matter  of  taste  than  necessity — like 
those  dear  plastic  slipcovers  some  of 
her  neighbors  put  on  sofas.  Her  gar- 
dot  offers  plenty  of  traditional  nest 
linings,  even  tufts  of  dog  hair. 

In  that  sense,  she  is  reassured  to  Us- 
ten  to  the  cardinals.  Their  song,  ren¬ 
dered  hi  Audubosese,  Is  “wet-year, 
wet-year,  weet-weet-weet-weet-weet" 
and  “whurty,  whurty,  wfaurty, 
whurty,”  with  an  occasional  “dink” 
The  nests  may  change  hot  the  Uni- 
sane  continues  aIuK  not  one  whurt 
&toMuzAS^yewb^;; 


Let  These  People  Go 

What  Yuri  Andropov  does  about  six 
Soviet  Pentecostals  won’t  affect  their 
faith  in  God,  but  it  could  affect  the 
feith  of  others  In  the  new  Soviet  lead¬ 
er.  For  four  years  and  nine  months, 
the  six  have  been  sequestered  in  the 
American  Embassy,  waiting  for  a  sig¬ 
nal  that  their  asylum  could  end  with  a 
safe  departure  to  another  land. 

They  have  now  voluntarily  returned 
to  their  village  in  Siberia,  believing 
that  an  implacable  bureaucracy  is 
ready  to  relent  The  sign  came  in  the 
form  of  an  exit  visa  to  a  seventh  in 
their  group  —  &  young  woman  who 
had  been  moved  from  the  embassy  to 
a  hospital  14  months  ago  after  a  huff 
ger  strike.  By  word  or  deed,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  gave  the  six  the  Impression  of  a 
deal. 

The  Pentecostals  have  borne  wit¬ 
ness  to  their  faith  In  ways  that  ahum* 
their  persecutors.  Their  “crime”  is  a 
form  of  Protestant  fundamentalism 
that  is  illegal  in  Soviet  society.  But 
they  do  not  challenge  the  state;  they 
only  want  to  emigrate.  That  fonda- 
mental  right  has  been  denied  them,  as 
to  countless  Soviet  Jews  and  political 

Eight  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  34  other  countries  in  an  accord 
at  Helsinki  that  bound,  all  parties  to 
permit  freer  movement  of  peoples. 
The  pledge  was  meanly  dishonored  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

•By  letting  these  people  go,  Mr.  An¬ 
dropov  can  begin  to  claim  a  better 
reputation. 
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But  Does  the  P.L.O.  Want  a  State? 


To  the  Editor:  • 

Thomas  L.  Friedman’s  Insightful 
article  about  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization's  lack  of  direction 
(Week  in  Review,  April  10)  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  P.L.O.  may  not  really 
wish  to  have  a  state  after  alL  The 
futility  of  the  Arafat-Hussein  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  murder  of  the  P.L:0. 
envoy  Issam  Sartawi  further  under¬ 
score  the  somewhat  confused  status  of 
P.L.O.  ambitions. 

With  Mr.  Friedman’s  reminder  that 
“there  is  always  a  Mercedes,”  one  be¬ 
gins  to  wonder  if  the  P.L.O.  really 
wants  the  physical  creation  of  its  .own 
state.  After  all,  its  defeat  in  Lebanon 
notwithstanding,  the  P.L.O.  continues 
to  survive  under  its  present  global 
structure. 

While  seeking  liberation,  the  P.L.O. 
enjoys  unlimited  funding  from  vari¬ 
ous  Arab  sources,  and  virtually  unlim¬ 
ited  international  recognition.  Its 
leaders  and  spokesmen  enjoy  diplo-' 
matic  privilege  nearly  everywhere,  as 
though  there  really  .were  a  Palestine 
entity.  While  seeking  liberation,  the 
cluster  of  terrorist  groups  under  the 
P.L.O.  guise  continue  to  bask  in  the 
awe  of  so  many,  as  the  delusion  of  sac¬ 
rifice  is  steadily  maintained. 

Basically,  the  P.L.O.'s  identity  is 


grounded  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 

have  an  actual  polity.  The  assumption 

of  such  a  state  by  the  P.L.O.,  besides 
befog  a  disaster  for  the  Middle  East, 
might  seriously  risk  all  the  built-in 

perquisites: 

What  would  happen  to  the  P.L.O.  if  it 
were  granted  a  nation?  Could  it  sustain 
its  line  if  confronted  with  the -realities 
of  collecting  the  garbage  and  deliver¬ 
ing  the  mail?  Having  acquired  “self- 
determination,”  could  it  continue  to 
play  on  the  sympathies  of  other  nations 
trying  to  balance their  budgets? 

With  the  P.L.O.  no  longer  being  able . 
to  present  itself  as  a  “deprived" 
group,  would  it  then  remain  fashion¬ 
able  for  other  Arab  nations,  to  pay  lip 
service  to  the  Palestinian  cause? 
Locked  into  national  borders,  would 
the  various  fierce  splinter  groups 
under  tile  Arafat  umbrella  remain 
loosely  compliant,  or  seek  their  own 
liberation  from  the  liberation? 

One  wonders.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very, 
objective  of  independence  which 
most  concerns  the  self-proclaimed 
Palestinian  directors.  The  Mercedes 
could  be  at  stake. 

(Rabbi)  BENJAMIN  A.  Kamin 
North  American  Director 
World  Union  for  Progressive  Judaism 
•  New  York,  April  11, 1983 


Central  Americans 
Need  a  Jean  Monnet 

.To the  Editor: 

Note  that  - many  of  the  signers  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  report  on  Cen¬ 
tral  America  are  prominent  members 
of  the  international  banking  and  busi¬ 
ness  community  (news  story.  April  6). 
Thus  their  call  for  “increased  lending’’ 
{by  the  International  Monetary.  Fund, 
naturally1)  to  already  over-indebted 
countries.  That’s  like  dropping  a  water 
balloon  on  a  foundering  ship. 

They  alsq  suggest  that  we  involve 
the  Soviet  Union  in  talks  about  the  Ak 
ture  of  Cental  America.  Some  future. 
The  last  tiring  the  Soviet  Union wants 
is  a  democratic,  prosperous  Central 
America.  That  is  also  the  last  thing 
the  oligarchs  Iwant,  but  (me  need  not 
trade  Somoza'iyoke  for  Andropov’s. 
There  are  other  prions. 

One  Jean  Monnet  would  serve  the 
region  far  better  |han  the  platoons  of 
oligarchs  and  commandos  that  now  . 
abound.  We  shoufy  be  working  with 
Mexico,  CoIombidWecezuela  and  the 
Central  American  options  to  promote 
economic  and  polipcal  development 
and  cooperation.  Injfact,  we  should 
link  our  foreign  aid  ^directly  to  that 
end.  Fat  Schroeder 

Member  of  Congressy  1st  DisL,  Colo. 

WashmgUjn,  April  7, 1983 


Superpower  Peace 
Through  Agriculture 

To  the  Editor: 

James  Reston’s  suggestion  that  his 
proposal  .of  agricultural  cooperation 
with  the  Russians  might  be  “goofy” 
(“The  Forgotten  Farmers,”  column 
April  6)  is  totally  unfounded.  Rather, 
his  comments  are  perhaps  the  most 
sensible  and  constructive  befog  made 
about  ways  to  defuse  the  time  bomb  of 
an  escalating  arms  race. 

They  are  sensible  because  they 
recognize  that  a  situation  Which  pro¬ 
motes  international  interdependen¬ 
cies  between  the  two  superpowers  is 
one  which  would  make  initiating  a  nu¬ 
clear  war  totally  unthinkable. 

If  Soviet  living  standards  became 
more  dependent  upon  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  and  cooperation,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  agricultural  linkages 
were  more  fully  cultivated,  then  initi¬ 
ating  unclear  hostilities  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  shooting  oneself  in  the 
foot  Which  of  the  two  superpowers 
would  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Reston’s  suggestion  Is  construc¬ 
tive  because  it  places  the  stress  upon  . 
cooperation,  as  opposed  to  confronta¬ 
tion,  recognizing  full  well  that  a  U.S. 
strategy  which  balances  threat  and 
cooperation  is  more  prudent  than  one 
which  relies  solely  upon  threat.  • 

Hjbs  suggestion, coines  close  to  ac- 
Tmowledgmg  the  simplefact  that  a  '■ 
market  comprlses  elements  of  cooper-  - 
ationand  confrontation.  By  using  food 
as  a  confrontational  weapon  in  the  ex- 1 
port  market  with  the  Russians  (as  has 
been  United  .States  practice)  the  deli¬ 
cate  balance  between  cooperation  and  . 
confrontation  has  been  upset  Cooper¬ 
ation  through  trade  in -food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  is  perhaps  as  il¬ 
luminating  a  beacon  of  hope  for  a 
world  secure  from  nuclear  war  as  is  a 
verifiable  and  mutual  nuclear  freeze.  - 
Mr.  Reston’s  thoughts  deserve  seri¬ 
ous  discussion;  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  United  States’  developing 
a  defense  rtrategy  which  includes  . 
greater  weight  given  to  peace  through 
economic  toterdependfence.  I  hope  It  is 
forthcoming.  W.  P.  Whelan 

New  Brunswick,  N-  J.,  April  7, 1963 
The  writer  is  assistant  professor  of  in¬ 
ternational  agriculture  at  Rutgers  " 
University’s  Coofc  College.  'r 


The  Grass-Roots  Vote  is  for  Rail  Transit 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  March  31  news  article  “New 
Data  Raise  Issue  of  Mass.  Transit’s' 
Value"  describes  a  very  misleading 
Census  Bureau  analysis  of  what  Is 
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supposed  to  be  a  sharp  dedine  in 
mass-transit  use.  For  a  realistic  pic¬ 
ture;  bus  transportation  and  rail 
transportation  must  be  differentiated. 

With  the  exception  of  the  New  York 
subway  system  (which  is  plagued  by 
filth,  crime,  rotten  service  and  gross 
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mismanagement),  cities  .with  rail 
transit  service  have  had  decided  in¬ 
creases  in  ridership  —  Newark  (city 
subway  and  PATH),  Boston^  New  Or¬ 
leans,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the 
ridership  decline  was  on  the  bus  lines. 

Of  the  eight  “bus  only"  cities  with  a 
ridership  increase/stx — Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  Seattle,  San  Jose; .  Portland 
and  Sacramento  —  arebui&jtLng  or 
planning  to  build  rail  transit  systems, 
because  the  buses  can't  carry -future 
ridership  increases.  And  even  mough 
they  have  a  ridership  dedine,  the  fal¬ 
lowing  cities  axe  also  planning  rail  sys¬ 
tems:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  St.  Louls^  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Hoaston, 
Miami  and  Sl  Petersburg. 

The  San  Diego  Light  Rail  System 
opened  in  1981,  after  the  Census,  so  it 
is  not  considered  in  the  analysis^  Its 
ridership  is  much  higher  than  expect¬ 
ed.  And  after  the  recent  New  Jersey 
rail  strike,  comments  from  the  oil- 
riding  public  demonstrated  that  rah 
service  is  preferredover bus  service. 

I  think  another  analysis  is  needed. 

-  .  Louis  J.  IAsillo  , 
-  Hackensack, N.J„  April  7, 1963 
The  writer  heads  the  light  rail  transit 
subcommittee  of  the  Transit  Cammit- 
teepf  Bergen  County. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Because  the  constable  erred,  why 
should  the  criminal  go  free?  It  was  a 
good  question  when  Justice  Benjamin 
Cardozo  asked  it  over  40  years  ago, 
and  it  is  still  a  good  question  r 

Martin  Garb  us  of  the  A.C.L.U. 
wotild  have  us  believe  that  we  must 
exclude  all  illegally  seized  evidence  in 
order  to  preserve  respect  for  the  law 
and  protect  the  rights  of-our  citizens 
[“Excluding  Justice,”  Op-Ed  April  4]. 
He  knows  better. 

Befog  a  practicing  trial  attorney,1 
Mr.  Garbus  knows  full  well  the  absurd 
subtleties  that  have  been  grafted  onto 
the  “exclusionary  rule.”  Arid  he 
knows  the  absurd  difficulty  of  trying 
even  the  most  ordinary  criminal 
cases.  He  also  knows,  as  he  admits  in 
his  article,  the  cynicism  the  present 


state  of  the  lawhas  bred  among  the 
police.  My  guess  is  that  he  even  knows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  walk  most  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  after  dark. 

.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  require  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  I  forone  am  tired  of  hearing 
the  preachments  and  the  scoldings  of 
theA-C.L.U.’tothe  contrary.  Mr.Gar- 
bushas  no  monopoly  on  the  desire  for 
ordered  liberty. 

May  I  remind  him  that  the  British, 
.French,  Swiss  and  other  reasonable, 
civilized  .  people  have  gotten  along 
rather  well  without  our  version  of 
the  “exclusionary  rule.”  May  I  also 
remind  him  that,  as  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  once  said,  “Our  Constitution 
is  not  a  suicide  pact.” 

Steven  Stein 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  April  6, 1983 


Best  Solution  to  a  $20  Billion  Tax-Cheating  Problem 


To  the  Editor:  •  • 

Jack  Kemp  argues  that-withholding 
cm  interest  and  dividend  income 
should  be  repealed  (Op-Ed  April  13). 
Joe  Pechman  argues  why  Democrats 
have  supported  withholding  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  (Op-Ed  April  7).  I 
want  to  explain  why  we  Republicans 
support  President  Reagan’s  interest 
and  dividend  withholding  law. 

‘  First,  the  Kemp  article  never  ad¬ 
mits  the  magnitude  of  the  compliance 
problem.  If  compliance  is  a  non-prob¬ 
lem,  it’s  natural  to  find  withholding  a 
"non-solution,”  but  the  facts  don’t 
support  that  claim.  In  dollar  terms, 
over  $20  billion  fo  interest  and  divi¬ 
dend  income  goes  unreported;  the  tax 
lost  if  withholding  is  repealed  would 
total  over  $13  billion  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  human  terms,  from  20  to  25 
mill  inn  taxpayers  fall  to  report  folly 
their  dividend  or  interest  income. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  mandatory 
Interest  and  dividend  withholding  will 
be  burdensome  for  the  elderly.  In  fact, 
85  percent  of  the  elderly  will  be  ex¬ 
empt  That  is  why  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
support  interest  and  dividend  with¬ 
holding. 

President  Reagan  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  as  inconsistent  because  the  1980 
Republican  platform  opposed  the 
Carter  withholding  program.  That 
plan  was  much  harsher  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's.  With  its  broad  ex¬ 
emptions  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
and  with  a  .lower  withholding  rate, 
the  Reagan  plan  will  not  impose  any ., 
hardship  on  the  elderly; 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


And  the  Carter  proposal  would  have 
paid  for  more  uncontrolled  Federal 
spending.  Under  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration,  we  have  begun  to  get  spending 
under  control  and  reduce  taxes;  im¬ 
proved  tax  compliance  will  help  pay 
for  the  tax  cuts  and  savings  incenthres 
we  enacted  in  1981. 

The  most  important  argument 
made  against  withholdhig  is  that 
there  are  better  ways  to  collect  what 
is  owed.  In  particular,  information  re¬ 
porting  is  touted  as  a  better  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  premise  there  is  that  only  3  ■ 
percent  of  what  is  owed  on  interest  in¬ 
come  is  not  paid.. 

In  fact,  noncompliance  is  over  three 
times  that  level:  folly  10  percental  the 
tax  owed  goes  unpaid.  The  97  percent 
study  that  is  cited  ignores,  all  cases  in  - 
which  no  information  returns  are 
-  filed,  the  18  million  information  re¬ 
turns,  that  are  improperly  filed  and 
the  five  million  to  six  million  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  fail  to  file  at  all;  EUmmam 
those  factors  from  the  study;  and  the 
compliance  rates  Look  very  good.  But 
in  the  real world,  20  years  of  compre¬ 
hensive  information  reporting  has  left 
us  $8  billion  short  each  year . 

It  is  also  argued  that  eyed  if  : 
information  reporting  is  not  effective 
today,  the  X.R.S.  has  the  computers 
and  the  personnel  to  make  it  work 


'better  and  coDect  the  tax  owed. 

Commiss loner  Egger.  the  man  we 
rely  on  to  collect  our  taxes,  says  the 
I.R.S.  would  be  required  to  contact  18 
to  20  million  taxpayers.  That  tenfold 
increase  in  the'  number  of  taxpayer 
contacts  would  be  a  real  paperwork 
nightmare  and  cost  the  Government 
more  than  SI  billion  annually 

Moreover,  between  30,000  and  40,000 
new  LR_S.  agents  wbuld  have  to  be 
hired,  increasing  I.R.S.  total  staff  by 
almost  one-half.  That,  in  Commis¬ 
sioner  Egger’s  view;,  would  be  a  “to- 

tally  unacceptable  solution/' I  agree. 

The  Kemp  plan  is  one  “jobs  bill”  we 
dbn'tneecL  ' 

The  facts  are  clear:'  thfere's  no  bet¬ 
ter  solution  to  the  $20  trillion  problem 
of  .  taxpayer  cheating  on  interest  and 
.dividend  income  .than  mandatory 
withholding.  Those  who  argue  other¬ 
wise  either  don’t  care  about  tax  t- 
fog,  don’t  care  about  Federal  deficits 
or  plan  to  raise  your  tains  to  make  up 
tee  difference..  Preserving  withhold¬ 
ing  imposes  no  higher  taxes  cm  any¬ 
one,  and  repeal  of  withhddfog  bene¬ 
fits  only  tax  cheats. 

President  Reagan  has  called  the 
right  play' on  supporting  interest  and 
dividend  withholding-  BOB  Dole 
:  U.S./  Senator  from  kanks 
Wasfongton,  April  15, 1983 
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*  ABROAD  AT  HOME 


By  Anthony  Lewis 

BOSTON — Years  ago  I  heard  an  Is¬ 
raeli  warn  against  "the  immorality  of 
Pessimism.*’  He  was  saying  that  it  is 
wrong  to  give  up  in  a  struggle  tor1 
human  values,  however  grim  the 
odds.  His  warning  has  come  back  to 
me  with  the  news  from  the  Middle 
East  in  these  last  days. 

The  hope  of  real  peace  has  hardly 
ever  looked  so  dim.  The  Palestinian 
leadership,  with  its  genius  for  missing 
political  opportunities,  has  obstructed 
what  may  have  been  the  last  clear 
chance  for  negotiations  about  the 
West  Bank.  How  can  anyone  urge 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  talk  when 
there  Is  no  one  to  talk  to?  And  so  he 
will  go  on  successfully  with  his  policy 
of  absorbing  the  West  Bank:  a  success 
that,  in  my  view,  will  destroy  the 
character  of  Israel. 

Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  avoid  the 
immorality  of  pessimism?  If  there  is 
one,  it  has  to  be  found  now  within  Is¬ 
rael.  So  I  believe  after  meeting,  the 
other  day,  an  extraordinary  young  Is¬ 
raeli.  He  Is  Avraham  Burg,  the  28- 
year-old  son  of  the  country’s  great 
political -survivor:  Yosef  Burg,  leader 
of  the  National  Religious  Party  and  j 
member  of  every  Israeli  Government 
since  the  state  was  bom  in  1948. 

Avraham  Burg  is  a  former  para¬ 
trooper  who  volunteered  to  rejoin  his 
unit  when  the  Lebanese  war  began  al¬ 
though  he  is  partially  disabled  from  a 
jumping  accident.  He  was  never  ac¬ 
tive.  politically  —  he  says  he  hardly 
had  a  newspaper  in  his  house  —  until 
that  service  in  Lebanon.  Now  he  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Peace  Now  movement, 
working  to  bridge  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  and 
those  within  Israeli  society. 

./‘After  we  came  back  from  Leba¬ 
non,"  he  said,  "some  of  us  saw  that 
what  happened  there  was  a  reflection 
of  things  that  have  happened  to  Israeli 
society  since  1967  —  things  we  didn’t 
want  to  admit  to  ourselves. 

"There  is  the  Increasing  reliance  on 
power:  physical  power  instead  of  the 
.traditional  Jewish  reliance  on  spirit¬ 
ual  power.  Of  course  you  need  physi¬ 
cal  power  to  defend  the  spirit.  But  it 
doesn’t  mean  you  give  up  the  spirit, 
and  that  is  what  I  fear  is  happening. 

"Along  with  that  I  feel  a  lack  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  pluralism.  We  have 
democracy  in  Israel,  maybe  more 
than  anywhere.  But  many  individuals 
do  not  really  respect  other  opinions. 
There  are  too  many  groups  who  claim 
to  have  total  .troth,  so  there  is  no  dia¬ 
logue.  -That  -is-one^eaaeB-foi^the4s— 
creasing  violepge  jij  IsraeL’.' , . . 

The  West  Bank  is  a  central  concern 
of  Mr.  Buig.  He  fears  that  taking  per¬ 
manent  control  of  it  and  of  Gaza  will 
mean  either  admitting  nearly  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  Palestinians  to  a  share  of  political 
power,  thus  changing  the  Jewish  char¬ 
acter  of  the  state,  or— more  likely — 
denying  them,  political  rights  and  thus 
destroying  Israeli  democracy. 

“If  people  say  to  me  Territory 
means  security,’  ”  Mr.  Burg  said,  "I 
say  it  need  not.  Territory  can  mean 
corruption,  because  colonization  cor¬ 
rupts. 

“Taking  1.5  million  Arabs  among  us 
is  dangerous.  For  me  peace  is  securi¬ 
ty:-  a  state  for  Jews.  When  I  ask  my¬ 
self  which  I  prefer,  the  partition  of  the 
land  or  the  partition  of  the  soul  of  the 
people,  the  answer  is  simple.  I’d 
rather  have  a  tiny  little  state  of  Jews 
than  a  big  state  that  is  shared. ’’ 

Avraham  Burg’s  fear  of  what  the 
West  Bank  will  do  to  Israel  was  being 
confirmed  on  the  ground  as  he  traveled 
in  the  United  States  on  the  invitation  of 
the  New  Israel  Fund.  The  Begin  Gov¬ 
ernment  announced  plans  to  build  sub¬ 
sidized  housing  for  20,000  people  there 
in  the  next  18  months,  nearly  doubling 
the  Jewish  population. 

And  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Israeli 
Defense  Forces,  Gen,  Rafael  Eytan, 
made  a  candid' statement  on  how  Is¬ 
rael  would  deal  with  Arab  resentment 
in  the  West  Bank.  He  told  the  Knesset 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Security  Commit¬ 
tee: 

"When  we  have  settled  the  land,  all 
the  Arabs  will  be  able  to  do  about  it 
will  be  to  scurry  around  like  drugged, 
roaches  in  a  bottle.” 

The  pattern  of  life  in  the  West  Bank 
is  becoming  more  and  more  like  that 
ji  South  Africa:  with  the  Arabs  used 
is  workers,  without  political  rights 
uid  excluded  from  much  of  the  land, 
rhe  occupation  authorities  have  by 
]ow  declared  an  estimated  two-thirds 
rf  the  land  off-limits  to  Arab  resi¬ 
lence.' 

The  new  issue  of  the  American  Jewi¬ 
sh  magazine  Moment  carries  a  report 
m  the  situation  by  its  edito,  Leonard 
rein.  He  mentions  an  incident  lb  the 
Vest  Bank  in  which  Jewish  settlers 
ibjefaed to  Arabs  using  an  Israeli  bus. 

Avraham  Burg  is  a  religious  man, 
md  religion  plays  a  large  part  in  Ms 
rtew of  Israel’s  future. 

^WhaTwe  established  Israel."  he  . 
aidr  “it-was  based  on  the  feeling  that  \ 
deeded  a  new  i 

iHuity,  Jewish  existence.  IStow,  to 


.  ^-ast  week  the  Scowcroft  commls- 
»on  published  what  is  at  once  one  of 
the  best  and  worst  state  papers  of  the 
nuclear  age.  Unfortunately,  u  seems 
possible  that  the  best  parts  will  be  less 
appealing  to  President  Reagan  than 
the  worst.  It  is  obvious  from  the  elabo¬ 
rate  White  House  orchestration  that 
the  report  has  been  constructed  with 
built-in  Presidential  approval  and 
that  at  its  core  it  is  a  selling  job  for  the 
wrong  missiles  in  the  wrong  place  — 
100  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos. 
This  solution  has  been  repeatedly  re¬ 
viewed  and  rejected  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  executive  branch  over  the 
last  10  years. 

But  Jet  us  begin  with  the  good  parts. 
First,  the  report  deliberately  and  cor¬ 
rectly  destroys  one  of  the  principal 
myths  on  which  Mr.  Reagan  cam¬ 
paigned  in  1980  —  the  myth  of  the 
"window  of  vulnerability,"  or  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  on 
Minuteman  silos.  Growing  Soviet  mis¬ 
sile  forces  with  growing  accuracy,  it 
was  said,  would  allow  the  Russians  to 
knock  out  nearly  ail  those  silos  early 
in  the  1980’s  and  the  President  would 
not  dare  respond  because  our  cities 
would  still  be  hostage.  It  was  an  un¬ 
real  but  chilling  scenario,  and  until 
last  week  no  one  around  Mr.  Reagan 
had  ever  questioned  it  in  public.  Now 
the  commission  has  given  it  a  fitting 
burial.  The  commission  observes  that 
a  "massive  surprise  attack”  on  our 
1,000  Minuteman  silos  would  be  a  very 
special  case  and  concludes:  "To  deter 
such  surprise  attacks  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  rely  both  on  our  other  strategic 
forces  and  on  the  range  of  operational 
uncertainties  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  consider  in  planning  such  ag¬ 
gression.”  Thus,  the  window  of  vul¬ 
nerability  is  slammed  shut  on  the 
fearful  fingers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Present  Danger. 

The  commission  puts  one  condition 
on  this  conclusion,  and  again  it  is  a 
good  me.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
Minuteman,  considered  alone,  is  real 
if  uncertain,  and  it  does  raise  a  serious 
long-range  question,  because  our 
bombers  and  submarines  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  as  survivable  as  they  are 


It  destroys 
the  ‘window’ 
mythology 


now.  If  we  can  buy  "long-term  ICBM 
survivability”  for  a  sensible  price,  we 
should  indeed  have  it,  and  the  most 
promising  possibility  is  a  smaller  sin¬ 
gle-warhead  missile,  as  thoughtful 
students  have  been  saying  for  quite  a 
while.  The  recommendation  for  care¬ 
ful  research  and  development  cm  such 
a  new  missile  deserves  full  support. 

A  third  good  basic  recommendation 
is  allied  to  the  first  two:  It  is  that  we 
should  seek  to  shift  the  counting  rules 
of  .  strategic-arms  control  from 
launchers,  toward  .warheads."  This 
good  idea-is  frbetatedfeut  entirely  sen¬ 
sible  effort  to  deal  with  the  destabiliz¬ 
ing  effects  of  MIRV’s  (multiple  inde¬ 
pendently  targetable  re-entry  vehi¬ 
cles)  — that  is.  many  warheads  on  one 
missile.  MIRVs  are  the  United 
.States's  worst  single  contribution  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  What  they  did, 
as  many  warned  at  the  time,  was  to 
give  the  attack  an  advantage  over  the 

McGeorge  Bundy  was  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  for  National  Security  Affairs  to 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  from  1979  to  1981. 


iy,  ine-suuc  uu  -  —  — -  • 

Snce  instead  of  the  means.  It  has 

>me  the  Messiah. 

mat  is  dangerous  because  in 
lism  there  is  noMesstahxww.  You 
t  toward  it.  It  te  your  idraj-  H  ywi 
eve  it,  it’s  a  false  Messiah.  And 
history  knows  many  false  Mqpi- 
who  endangered  Jewish  exist* 
i.  I’m.  afraid  that  if  the  Jewish 
b  becomes  such  a  false  Messiah, 
fa  substitute  far  our  ideal^the 
will  come  when  we  will  recognize 

and  there  will  be  a  mortal  taisis.  X 


“jSSadsm  is  not  territories.  It  is 

more  than  apieoeof  the  land.” 


The  mayor  of  Chicago  is  a  black 
man. 

The  City  Council,  forever  and  a  day 
a  pool  of  trained  seals,  is  now  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  independents,  black  and 
white,  along  with  the  seals,  who  are  at 
the  moment  in  a  catatonic  state. 

The  celebrated  Chicago  Machine  is 
no  longer  celebrated.  It  is  a  junk  heap. 

How  did  this  happen? 

Grassroots.  An  honest-to-God  move¬ 
ment.  Something  I  never  believed  pos¬ 
sible  in  Chicago.  Amateurs  wiped  the 
fioor  with  the  old  pros,  who  were  far 
from  professional  as  they  abandoned 
party  and  candidate.  Vox  populi,  to 
them,  was  the  fears  and  furies  of  their 
white  blue-collar  cons ti tut ents  who 
couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  a  black 
mayor.  As  Democratic  ward  commit¬ 
teemen,  aldermen  and  precinct  cap¬ 
tains  whispered,  shouted,  bawled  out: 
Vote  Republican!,  images  of  Moe, 
Curly  and  Larry—  the  Three  Stooges 
—  were  evoked.  This  comic  turn 
might  never  have  come  about  were  it 
not  for  what  happened  on  the  other 
side  of  town. 

For  decades,  the  black  people  of 
Chicago  were  field  hands  on  this 
plantation.  This  long  preceded  the 
reign  of  Richard  (the  Lion-Hearted) 
Daley.  He  merely  refined  the  ritual  of 
ward  backs,  blade  and  white,  pointing 
these  voters  toward  the  one  line  on  the 
ballot.  In  the  40’s  and  50’s,  the  black 
belt  was  the  fiefdom  of  Bill  Dawson, 
blade.  The  Man,  who  delivered  the 
solid  block  to  the  greater  fiefdom 
downtown.  Nevermind  that  these  con¬ 
stituents  were  betrayed  again  and 
again,  they  were  delivered. 

Deliverance. 

Something  was  happening  in  the 
60*3.  Dr.  King  visited  Chicago  and 
didn’t  do  toowelh  Yet,  it  was  Chicago, 
of  all  the  Northern  cities,  he  chose. 
The  hardest  nut  to  crack.  Nothing  too 
much  was  gained  by  the  visit,  yet 
something  stayed.  Could  it  have  been 
a  growing  awareness  of  selfhood?  A 
.touch  more  of  self-esteem?  When 
Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  astonishingly 
!'  elected  by  a  white  blizzard  and  black 
votes,  outdid  herself  in  outrageous- 
ness  by  dumping  two  black  members 

Studs  Terfeel,  a  lifelong  Chicagoan,  is 
author  of  “American  Dreams:  Lost 
andFound"  and  *' Working  ” 
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MX  Paper:  Appealing, 
But  Mostly  Appalling 

By  McGeorge  Bundy 


defense,  because  a  multiple-warhead 
missile  can  "kill"  several  opposing 
missiles  in  one  shot,  while  It  takes  at 
least  two  single-warhead  missiles  to 
•’Mil”  even  one  similar  weapon  with 
assurance. 

SALT,  for  reasons  of  verification 
and  habit,  counted  mostly  launchers, 
not  warheads.  This  way  of  counting 
strengthened  attachment  to  MIRV’s 
on  both  sides,  because  if  you  can  have 
only  so  many  missiles  under  an  agree¬ 
ment.  why  not  pack  them  with  as 
many  warheads  as  you  can?  We  were 
firstest  with  MIRV’s,  but  the  Russians 
have  been  mostest,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  Is  right:  It  is  time  to  go  to  work  to 
change  the  counting  rules.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  also  right  when  it  notes  that 
some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  in  the 
strategic  arms  talks  in  Geneva  move 
in  the  wrong  direction  on  this 
score. 

So  far  so  good.  What  is  wrong?  Only 
the  centerpiece  of  the  report.  It  goes 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  by 
placing  the  first-strike  multiple-war¬ 
head  MX  in  Minuteman  silos,  right 
where  Soviet  MIRV’s  could  knock  it 
out  if  ever  the  Kremlin  thought  we 
were  about  to  use  it.  Because  the  MX 
has  10  warheads,  not  the  two  that  is 
the  average  in  the  Minuteman  force,  it 


will  be  five  times  as  vulnerable,  war¬ 
head  for  warhead,  as  Minuteman  it¬ 
self.  It  violates  the  fundamental  rule 
first  laid  down  ir.  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration:  The  object  of  any  new 
strategic  system  is  to  deter,  and  to 
deter  safely  it  must  be  able  to  survive. 

If  there  was  ever  a  "use  it  or  lose  it’ 1 
system,  ill-designed  for  stability  in 
crisis,  it  is  this  cne.  Yet  ir  comes  to  us 
from  a  commission  that  elsewhere 
tells  us  that  “stability  should  be  the 
primary  objective."  A  system  of  this 
kind  is  open  to  only  one  protective  de¬ 
vice,  a  capacity  for  launch-on-warn- 
ing  —  for  rapid  firing  on  possibly  falli¬ 
ble  electronic  notice  of  an  incoming 
attack.  But  on  this  critical  point,  the 
commission  is  alarmingly  silent,  it 
would  have  done  better  to  recognize 
more  candidly  its  deliberate  abandon¬ 
ment  of  our  most  important  single 
standard  for  strategic  force  planning. 

The  arguments  offered  directly  for 
this  strange  choice  are  thin.  We  need 
it  to  induce  Soviet  acceptance  of  new 
arms  control  limits,  says  the  commis¬ 
sion.  But  as  the  commissioners  recog¬ 
nize,  the  Russians  are  already  testing 
their  own  MX  and  their  own  single¬ 
warhead  missile.  The  Soviet  answer 
to  new  programs  7/ill  be  new  pro. 
grams,  not  new  concessions.  If  the 


The  Chicago  Machine 
Is  a  Junk  Heap  , 


By  Studs  Terkel 


of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  and 
replacing  them  with  two  whites, 
avowedly  segregationist,  it  was  too 
much.  Jane  obviously  thought  we 
.were  still  on  Daley  Time.  It  was  long 
past  that  hour. 

In  the  black  community,  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  there  was  a  sort  of  voter 
registration  drive  going  on.  Sort  of.  In 
churches,  in  high-rise  public  housing,  in 
welfare  stations,  in  club  rooms  —  wher¬ 
ever  blacks  gathered  —  the  word  was: 
register.  And,  brother,  did  they.  And 
when  Harold  Washington  declared  for 
mayor,  you  saw  waves  of  blue  buttons 
all  over  town.  Well,  not  quite.  Though  a 
surprising  number  of  whites  were  sport¬ 
ing  them,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 


it’s  the  One  pa  or  grandpa  worked  his 
guts  out  to  build.  Every  guy  keeps  his 
lawn  neatly  mowed  and  the  streets 
clean.  And  now  all  he  hears  is  black 
this  and  black  that  and  they're  sur¬ 
rounding  us.  And  the  next  thing  you 
hear  is  bye  bye  property  values. 
Apartheid  may  sound  like  a  bad  word 
in  Afrikaans  but  integration  sounds 
even  worse  in  English. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  frontier  in  keep- 
mg  the  bad  guys  out.  It  is  the  wagon 
train  encircled,  and  beyond  those  Mils 
the  savages  lie  in  wait.  Every  man  is 
John  Wayne  and  every  woman  Bar¬ 
bara  Stanwyck. 

And  now,  a  black  mayor.  Never 
mind  Detroit,  never  mind  Los  An- 


A  black  mayor?  How  did  this  happen? 
Grassroots.  Amateurs  wiped  the 
floor  with  the  pros.  That’s  how. 


to  show  them  off  in  Bridgeport,  Mar¬ 
quette  Park,  Cragin  or  in  any  of  the 
other  white  blue-collar  neighborhoods. 
Chicago  is  known  as  a  city  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Tightly  bound.  The  "ethnic  com¬ 
munities"  as  well  as  the  blacks’.  The 
city  has  been  so  laid  out  that  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  almost  cities  unto  them¬ 
selves.  Though  the  appliances. are  the 
most  modem,  britnd  names  and  all,  the 
spirit  is  frontier.  The  stranger  is  subject 
to  a  glance  that  registers.  Not  hostile  so 
much  as  deadpan  cool.  That  is,  if  yoo’re 
,  white.  If  you’re  black,  oh  brother,  get 
back,  get  back. 

You  nee,  the  hard-working  man 
owns  a  bungalow  on  which  he  may 
still  be  making  payments,  or  perhaps 


geles,  never  mind  Atlanta.  This  is  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  God’s  sake,  where  the 
minted  Mayor  Daley  had  the  city  so 
.laid  out  you  wouldn’t  see  a  black  face 
far  miles  around.  And  out  there,  in 
those  high-rise  ghettos,  you  wouldn’t 
see  a  white  face  for  miles  around.  We 
were  Johannes burg-oo-the-lake,  Chi¬ 
cago^  tyle.  And  out  there,  it  was  Sowe¬ 
to,  Chicago-style.  How  could  what 
happened  last  Tuesday  happen? 

Yes,  there  was  an  overwhelming 
black  vote  for  Washington  as  there 
was  an  almost  equally  overwhelming 
white  vote  for  his  opponent.  Epton 
was  his  name  —  just  for  the  record. 
Almost  is  the  operative  word.  Eight¬ 
een  percent  of  whites  went  Washing- 


com  mission  wants  a  no-new-MIRV 
agreement,  which  would  make  good 
sense,  it  should  propose  just  that.  It 
should  not  pretend  that  the  MX  in 
Minuteman  siios  is  arms  control  in 
disguise.  Nor  should  it  compare  this 
problem  wzth  that  of  the  ancibaJHstic 
missile  defense  treaty.  The  Russians 
joined  us  :r.  curbing  ABM  systems 
precisely  to  insure  the  deterrent  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  land-based  missiles. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  driven  to  sea 
by  MX.  The  whale  wzU  not  convert  the 
elephant  by  imitation. 

Most  of  the  commission’s  other  direct 
arguments  are  thinner  still.  If  we  do  not 
deploy  MX,  it  says,  the  Russians  will 
doubt  our  "national  will  and  cohesion." 
Is  hor.es:  disagreement  on  hard  choices 
a  sign  zf  weakness?  A  commission  of 
Americans  should  know-  better.  But  cur 
existing  land-based  intercontinental 
missile  tores  :s  sgiSg,  says  rhe  commis¬ 
sion.  So  it  but  as  the  commissioners 
recognize  ir.  :he  very  next  sentence,  the 
necessary  programs  for  keeping  this 
force  effective  are  already  in  train.  But. 
they  argue,  we  need  a  hedge  against 
possible  Soviet  ant ‘ballistic  missiles.  !s 
the  commission  suggesting  that  our  ex¬ 
isting  1C.B00  warheads  could  not  be  pro¬ 
grammed  for  this  task?  But,  it  says,  we 
need  a  new  booster  2S  a  backup  for  the 
space  shuttles.  Well,  if  we  do,  we  do.  But 
is  this  a  serious  argument  for  1,090  new 
first-strike  thermonuclear  warheads? 

The  real  purpose  is  different,  but 
the  commission  wraps  it  in  jargon. 
The  ma:r.  reason  for  this  recommen¬ 
dation  is  iha:  a  commanding  majority 
of  its  authors  want  these  first-strike 
weapons  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
them.  Never  mind  their  contribution 
to  instability  ir.  crisis;  never  mud 
whai  the  Russians  will  build  in  reply; 
never  irnr.d  v.-'nar  else  you  could  do 
with  5:5  billion;  never  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  do  not  have  a  true 
first-strike  capability  because  the 
window  of  vulnerability  was  never 
open:  never  mind  that  Soviet  advan¬ 
tages  on  land  ar=  fully  matched  by  our 
superiority  :r.  the  air  and  under  water. 
Because  the  Russians  do  have  weap¬ 
ons  shat  car.  strike  first  at  hard  tar¬ 
gets,  the  commission  concludes  that 


But  it  sells  the 
wrong  missiles 
in  the  wrong  place 


ve  must  have  them,  too.  When  you 
disentangle  all  the  report's  complex 
language,  that  is  all  there  is.  and  the 
commissioners  neglect  to  tell  us  that 
we  have  plenty  of  weapons  already 
that  can  strike  hard  targets  second  — 
cur  bomber  force  may  be  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world  for  this  legitimate 
purpose. 

For  almost  30  years,  we  have  made 
■  survivable  second-strike  strength  our 
.  central  strategic  standard.  Are  we 
•c.  te  Jaws,  fa  a  cteud  of  consensus 
<t->  gK$e  and  gosoonteatfans,  toa^aqnsur-  ■ 
^^fafizstrsoike  system? 

At  the  vary  least ‘Congress' should 
dig  deeper  than  the  commission  or  its 
sponsor.  It  might  begin  by  seeking 
counsel  from  all  quarters  —  there  are 
many  outstanding  students  in  its.  own 
ranks.  It  should  not  rely  on  a  report 
written  by  a  panel  carefully  selected 
to  include  only  tested  friends  of  MX.  It 
might  well  find  that  the  Scowcroft 
commission  has  almost  everything 
right  except  the  recommendation  that 
was  preplanned  by  the  White  House. 
In  spite  of  the  commission’s  unex¬ 
plained  insistence  that  all  its  ideas 
make  a  single  package,  Congress  has 
every  right  and  duty  to  take  only  what 
it  finds  truly  needed. 


ten.  Who  were  they? 

The  new  mayor  got  what  he  needed 
among  the  Lakefront  Liberals.  Bare¬ 
ly,  but  enough.  (Lakefront  Liberal  is  a 
phrase  that  is  as  phony  as  the  Tom 
Wolfe-coined  "radical  chic."  Hardly 
anyone  refers  to  "conservative  chic,” 
or,  what’s  more  to  the  point,  “indiffer¬ 
ence  chic,”  ye:  when  somebody  rela¬ 
tively  v/eli  off  takes  his  civics  lessons 
seriously,  he’s  put  down  by  those  of  his 
peers  who  don’t.) 

They  can  nibble  at  all  the  cheese 
they  want  and  sip  ail  the  wine  they 
want  as  long,  as  they  come  through. 
They  did. 

Ar.d  there  is  one  other  part  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  hardly  advertised.  Blue-collar 
white  working-class  people  who  la¬ 
bored  mightily  in  the  vineyards  for  a 
black  man.  In  the  10th  ward,  the  plati- 
nate  of  Fast  Eddie  Vrdolyafc,  county 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
Washington  got  38  percent  of  the  vote. 
It  was  the  work  of  Marian  Bums,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  Irish  Catholic  schoolteacher 
south  Chicagoan  all  her  life;  it  was 
Johnny  Chico,  bringing  out  the  Mexi¬ 
can  vote;  it  was  Edna  Pardo;  it  was 
the  other  Eddie  of  the  ward,  Ed  Sad- 
lowski,  steelworker,  union  organizer. 
They  knocked  on  any  door  and  all 
doors;  they  were,  as  the  old  spiritual 
goes.  Tanked  and  scorned.  Yet  kept  on 
knocking.  Jobless  steelworkers — just 
enough — voted  for  the  black  man.  As 
Ed  Sadlowski  recalls:'  “In  precincts, 
where  we’d  expect  8  or  10  votes,  we 
go:  35,  40.  That’s  where  the  working 
stiffs  were  at.  They  restored  my  confi¬ 
dence  in  ordinary  people.  There’s  a  lot 
of  bitterness  and  recrimination,  but 
with  time  . . His  voice  trails  off  in 
wonderment. 

Eddie  felt  low  on  election  eve.  as  I 
did.  I,  who  fell  I  had  been  celebrating 
the  Sadlowskis  in  my  works,  had  lost 
my  faith  as  I  listened,  seriously,  to  the 
authorities  on  TV  and  in  print.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  exhilaration  and  some 
shame  1  write  these  words  about  the 
most  astonishing  municipal  campaign 
in  American  history. 

• 

Sports  note:  Jimmy  the  Greek,  the 
well-advertised  haodf capper,  on  elec¬ 
tion  eve  picked  Bernard  Epical  as  the 
7-to-5  favorite.  Tip  to  a  tipster:  Vegas 
high  rollers  are  not  the  last  word  on 
Chicago  politics  and  Chicago  life. 


WASHINGTON 

Six 

More 

Years? 

By  James  Reston 

WASHINGTON,  April  16  —  The 
1  Reagan  Administration  feels  it  has 
won  a  "great  victory”  in  the  Senate 
confirmation  of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman 
as  the  new  director  of  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  And 
the  President  says,  "We  are  not  doing 
anything  to  try  and  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua." 

If  you  can  believe  this,  you  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  President  Kennedy  didn’t 
really  try  to  overthrow  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime,  President  Johnson  won  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  President  Nixon  was 
just  kidding  at  Watergate. 

Mr.  Adelman  was  finally  confirmed 
after  months  of  bickering  because  to 
reject  him  now  would  dramatize  the 
inner  disorder  of  the  Administration 
on  this  presiding  question  of  foreign 
policy.  This  wasn't  a  victory  for  any¬ 
thing.  except  maybe  Soviet  propagan¬ 
da.  The  Senate  merely  agreed  to  leave 
bad  enough  alone. 

What  this  incident  demonstrated,  not 
fer  the  first  time,  was  the  casualness, 
or  even  carelessness,  of  the  President’s 
appointments  procedure.  He  could  have 
had  George  Shultz  as  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  beginning  instead  of  Al  Haig, 
who  was  better  qualified  to  run  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  than  Cappy  Weinberger. 

Likewise,  he  could  have  appointed 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  head  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  the  beginning,  but  summoned 
him  only  ufier  its  internal  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  administrative,  confusion  be¬ 
came  a  public  scandal. 

Kenneth  Adelman  wasn't  the  cause 
of  this  latest  flap  after  the  dismissal  of 
Eugene  Rostow  at  the  arms  agency 
but  the  victim  of  the  Reagan  system, 
if  that’s  the  right  word.  The  really 
valid  criticism,  with  which  Mr.  Adel¬ 
man  would  probably  agree,  was  that 
he  was  simply  not  the  best  qualified 
person  available  to  manage  the  most 
critical  and  complicated  foreign 
policy  question  of  our  time. 

It’s  ridiculous  to  say  that  Mr. ‘Adel¬ 
man  or  the  President  are  somehow  in¬ 
different  to  the  control  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  but  there  has  been  an  odd  approach 
to  the  arms  agency  by  this  Administra¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  While  the  President 
is  still  fighting  for  a  10  percent  increase 
in  the  Pentagon  budget,  there  have 
been  significant  cuts  in  funding  for 
many  key  activities  of  the  agency. 

Also,  its  main  computer  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  must  share  a  computer 
with  another  Government  agency, 
meaning  the  disarmament  agency 
must  now  rely  cn  the  Pentagon  .for 
classified  research  it  used  to  be  able  to 
do  itself.  The  number  of  permanent 
employees  has  been  cut  back  25  per¬ 
cent,  and  half  its  library  has  been 
given  to  George  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty.  Maybe  there  were  good  reasons  for 
this  other  than  fiscal  economy,  but 
this  Administration  does  have  a  pecul¬ 
iar  notion  of  priorities. 

Central  America  is  another  case  in 
point.  At  first,  the  Administration  made 
a  great  fuss  about  the  shipment  of  Com¬ 
munist  arms  into  the  region  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  stop  this  flow  "at  the  source," 
which  presumably  meant  Cuba. 

Then  the  propaganda  apparatus 
was  turned  down  for  a  while  and  little 
was  heard  about  Central  America 
until  recently;  it  has  been  turned  up 
again  amid  increasing  suspicion  that 
the  Administration  is  violating' the  law 
and  trying  to  overthrow  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government. 

Not  so,  says  Mr.  Reagan,  it’s  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  that’s  trying 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Adelman 
case,  the  Congress  hesitates  to  pass  a 
law  explicitly  forbidding  him  to  inter¬ 
fere  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
purpose,  though  the  United  States  is  al¬ 
ready  treaty-bound  under  the  specific 
terras  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  This  is 
another  case  of  the  President’s  acting 
first  and  thinking  later  after  protests 
from  a  Congress  that  goes  along  reluc¬ 
tantly  rather  than  make  things  worse 
than  they  are. 

Meanwhile,  Karen  Elliott  House,  in 
a  revealing  Wail  Street  Journal  inter¬ 
view  with  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  dis¬ 
closes  the  secret  promises  President 
Reagan  made  to  the  King,  without  Is¬ 
rael's  knowledge,  in  the  hope  of  per¬ 
suading  him  to  join  the  talks  on  the 
Reagan  plan,  which  Israel  opposes. 

These  include  putting  pressure  on 
Israel  to  halt  the  settlements  of  its 
people  in  the  West  Bank,  promising 
"you  will  not  be  pressed  to  join  negoti¬ 
ations  on  transition  arrangements 
until  there  is  a  freeze  on  new  Israeli 
settlements,"  and  offering  to  sell  a 
squadron  of  America’s  most  ad¬ 
vanced  fighter  planes  —  F-16’s  —  if 
the  King  will  join  the  talks. 

Also,  according  to  the  Journal’s  inter¬ 
view,  which  has  caused  something  of  a 
stir  here  but  has  not  been  denied  at  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Reagan  told  King 
Hussein  that  he  knew  he  would  lose  the 
"Jewish  vote"  in  1984  by  backing  a 
peace  plan  Israel  opposed  but  that  he 
would  win  anyway.  “We’ll  be  partners 
for  six  more  years,”  the  President  said, 
according  to  King  Hussein’s  notes  of 
their  conversations. 

There  is  something  capricious  about 
all  this.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Reagan  is  inattentive  part  of  the 
time,  as  in  the  Adelman  appointment, 
impulsively  anti-Communist,  as  in 
some  of  his  Central  American  activi¬ 
ties,  and  sometimes  highly  active  and 
personal,  as  in  his  dealings  with  King 
Hussein. 

It’s  interesting  to  know  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  present  way  of  thinking  about  re- 
election  from  such  an  odd  source.  But 
do  we  really  want  six  more  years  of  this 
sort  of  misconduct  of  foreign  policy? 
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Filmmakers  Take  a  Hard  Look  at  Israel 


feY  JANE  FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM 

Israeli  cinema  is  coming  of  age. 
Buoyed  by  the  success  of  serious, 
highly  personal  films  written  by  di¬ 
rectors,  companies  that  once  bank¬ 
rolled  only  the  frothy  comedies 
known  as  burefeas  are  now  financing 
artistic  films. 

And  foreign  investors  are  becoming 
attracted  to  the  role  of  co-producer  as 
the  realization  grows  that  serious 
movies  exploring  the  complexities  of 
Israeli  society  may  succeed  in  the 
lucrative  markets  overseas,  while 
melodrama,  farce  and  other  western 
genres  have  nothing  to  offer  the 
United  States  or  Europe,  which  can,  in 
most  cases,  make  them  better. 

In  this  new  climate,  Israel's  serious 
filmmakers  are  enjoying  a  heyday  of 
sorts.  The  industry  is  producing  mov¬ 
ies  whose  dramatic  plots  are  specific 
to  Israel's  circumstances.  More  and 
more  of  Israel's  films  are  introspec¬ 
tive,  political,  and  critical  of  the  way 
Israel  has  developed.  Filmmakers 
here  are  beginning  to  focus  on  how  the 
siege  and  militaristic  atmosphere 
have  fostered  extremism  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  and 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  ability  of 
the  average  Israeli  to  show  his  real 
emotions. 

If,  several  years  ago,  serious  film¬ 
makers  constituted  a  fringe  new  wave 
that  had  to  mortgage  Its  possessions 
each  time  it  wanted  to  crank  out  a  per¬ 
sonal  film,  today  these  artists  have 
achieved  genuine  legitimacy. 

Seven  examples  of  their  work  will 
be  on  display  in  New  York  when  the 
Second  Annual  Israel  Film  Festival 
opens  Tuesday  at  the  72d  Street  East 
Theater. 

Organized  by  Meir  Fenigstein,  a 
former  drummer,  the  festival  is  in¬ 
tended  in  part  to  promote  Israel  os  a 
location  for  American  productions. 
But  for  movie  fans,  the  focal  point  is 
the  Israeli  films  themselves,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  substantial  body  of  cinematic 
weak  that,  when  assembled,  gives  a 
complex,  colorful  and  probably  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  that  intense  and  para¬ 
doxical  experience  called  Israel. 

The  entries  include:  Jacob  Gold- 
wasser's  “Big  Shots"  (formerly  titled 
"Undemose"),  a  bleak  look  at  the  nor- 


Jane  Friedman  reports  frequently 
on  culture  in  Israel. 


znalization  of  Israeli  society,  where 
petty  thieves  are  rivaled  In  their  bun¬ 
gling  only  by  Tel  Aviv's  inept  police, 
force; 

"Noa  at  Seventeen,"  by  Zepel 
Yeshurun,  a  story  about  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  conflict  that  drove  a  rift  through 
his  own  kibbutz;  > 

“He main,”  by  Daniel  Wachsmann, 
a  mordant  political  drama  about  the 
feuds  and  hatreds  between  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  in  the  Galilee,  a  film  nomi¬ 
nated  for  an  Oscar  by  the  Israeli  Film 
Board; 

"An  Intimate  Story,"  by  Nadav 
Levitan,  about  a  kibbutz  where  every 
member  is  an  Israeli  Madame  Do- 
farge  and  where  a  marriage  is  falling 
apart; 

"Boy  Meets  Girl"  (formerly  titled 
"First  Loves"),  by  Mich&l  Bat-Adam, 
which  describes  the  "loves"  of  9-  and 
10-year-old  klbbutz.children ; 

"The  Last  Winter,”  by  Kfld  She- 
lach,  a  drama  whose  plot  revolves 
around  two  women  who  identify  the 
same  soldier  as  their  missing  husband 
from  a  newspaper  photo  of  prisoners 
of  war; 

“The  Troupe,"  by  Avi  Nesher,  a 
musical  comedy  about  the  growing 
pains  of  an  entertainment  troupe. 

Dan  Wolman,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  Israeli  filmmakers,  says, 
"Now  producers  are  realizing  that  fine 
films  they  thought  were  commercial 

—  like  burekas  —  are  limited  to  the 
local  market.  And  films  like  ‘Hams in’ 
are  sold  abroad.  Suddenly  these  films 
are  more  Interesting  to  producers.” 

-  These  films  explore  the  dark  side  of 
Israeli  life.  As  in  "Big  Shots,"  they 
puncture  the  myth  of  the  Israeli  as  the 
fine  soldier,  the  pure  worker,  the  re¬ 
deemed  Jew  shedding  his  past  and 
forging  a  new  land  on  a  heroic  scale. 
As  in  "Noa,”  they  examine  rifts  in 
society.  As  in  “Hamsln,"  they  explore 
the  violence  that  many  of  these  film¬ 
makers  believe  has  become  part,  of 
daily  life  as  Israelis  have  become 
habituated  to  war  and  have  internal¬ 
ized  their  rage. 

"The  crime  of  the  60’s  was  the 
crime  of  passion,”  says  Mr.  Wolman, 
whose  most  famous  film  is  "My  Mi¬ 
chael,"  based  on  the  Amos  Oz  novel. 
"Now  a  man  can't  sleep  at  night  so  he 
kills  a  kid.  And  settlers  go  around 
shooting  people  up.  Things  we  read 
about  in  other  countries  are  happen¬ 
ing  here.  We’ve  become  the  people, 
not  the  chosen  people.  My  film  and  the 


A  scene  from  “Big  Shots,”  also  known  as  “Undembse,” 
showing  this  week  in  the  Israeli  Film  Festival  in  New  York 


others  reflect  that  kind  of  thing.  It's 
new." 

Israeli  films,  such  as  "Big  Shots," 
are  also  exploring  the  special  aspects 
of  color,  texture  and  light  that  make 
up  the  Israeli  topography  and  its  cine¬ 
matic  frame  —  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
specific  national  cinema.  As  Jacob 
Goldwasser,  the  film's  director, 
points  out^hls  film  has  no  soft  light,  no 


Why  Do  We  Watch 


lamp  shades.  Just  bare  bulbs  and  neon 
lights.  It's  Israeli. 

If  the  economic  lot  of  Israel's  new 
wave  directors  is  improving,  many 
still  act  as  if  they  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  fear  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  In  the  future.  So  they  offer  their 
own  services  and  seek  others  free. 
Some  of  the  films  in  the  festival  exem¬ 
plify  this,  too. 

"Noa  at  Seventeen"  was  filmed  on 
one  kibbutz,  in  one  house,  with  Mr. 
Yeshurun  writing,  producing  and  di¬ 
recting  the  script  Mr.  Wachsmann 
played  in  his  own  film,  "Hamsln," 
which  Mr.  Goldwasser  produced  on  a 


budget  of  $290,000.  And  when  Mr. 
Goldwasser  made  "Big  Shots" 
(budget  $390,000)  his  friend  Mr. 
Wachsman  returned  the.  favor  and 
played  in  one  scene.  Rfiti  Sbwach  first 
got  the  idea  for  'IThe  Last  Winter" 
from  Dan  Wolman. 

Many  of  Israel's  filmmakers  strug¬ 
gle  for  years  so  that  every  so  often 

-  they  can  produce  a  film  dose  to  their 
-heart.  Mr.  Yeshurun,  who  studied  film 
in  Paris  and  was  an  assistant  director 
there  for  five  years,  returned  to  Israel 
.and  imported  marble  in  order  to 
amass  funds  for  films.  Jacob  Gold- 
wasser  makes  commercials.  "For  my 
next  film"  he  says,  ‘Tin  thinking 
what  to  make  and  not  get  stuck  with 
big  debts."  . 

It  seems  dear,  though,  that  these 
writer-filmmakers  intend  to  go  on  de¬ 
scribing  Israeli  society,  translating 
their  experiences,  feelings  and  politi¬ 
cal  attitudes  Into  cinematic  fiction. 
About  the  only  things likely  to  change, 
for  the  better,  are  the  budgets  and  the 
technical  level  of  their  films.  ' 

For  example,  riding  on  the  success 
of  "Noa,"  Mr.  Yeshurun  has  received 
financing  from  Roll  Films,  one  of  the 
more  active  production  companies, 
for  his  next  film  "Married  Couple,"  a 
$900,000  saga  of  a  40-year-old  bored 
-couple. 

But  Mr.  Yeshurun  longs  to  return  to 
politics  and  next  envisions  an  epic  tale 
of  a  Sephardic  Jewish  family,  its  tra¬ 
vails  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  In 
early  Israel,  a  story  which  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  Sephardim  dislike  the 
ruling  Ashkenazi  elite  today . 

The  film  appears  certain  to  spark 
controversy  in  a  nation  bitterly 
divided  into  ethnic  groups.  With  the 
pessimism  based  on  past  experience 
that  typifies  so  many  of  these  ffl m- 
makers,  Mr.  Yeshurun  believes  be 
will  have  to  finance  this  one  himself. 

After  "Hamsln, ”  Daniel  Wach¬ 
smann  is  at  work  on  a  new  script,  set 
In  the:  1940's,  about  a  right-whig  Jew¬ 
ish  extremist  group  (like  the  one  to 
which  Menachem  Begin  belonged  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment,  of  tbe  state)  in 
which  (me  member  was  so  dangerous 
that  the  organization  murdered  him.  L 

And  Jud  Ne’eman,  who  made  a  film 
critical  of  the  army,  is  now  complet¬ 


ing  anew  work  called  “FeQow  Travel- . 
era,”  partially  funded  by  West  Ger¬ 
man  and  British  television,  Which  do-  ■ 
scribes  a  left-wing  group  in  Israel  in 
which  one  faction  wants  to  establish 
an  Arab  university  and  another  is 
ready  to  buy  arms. 

A  film  likely  to  stir  debate  is  Dan 
WQhnan’s  next.  Titled  "Night  Sol¬ 
dier,"  it  deals  with  a  young  man  who 
is  rejectedhy. the  army  and  goes  mad, 
embarking  an  a  murderous  rampage 
•  that  ends  in  a  bloody  .battle. 

"There’s  an  admiration  of  strength 
in  Israel,"  says  Mr.  Wolman,  who 
wants- to  show  the  effects  of.  the 
army's  exaltation.  "We  grow  up  on 
these  fantasies.  The  boy  In  the  film  — 
being  rejectedhy  the  army — tries  to 
.  create  an  army  artificially." 

If  the  development  of  Israel’s  new 
wave  seems  staggering,  many  of  the 
directors  are  guarded  in  their  outlook. 
“Now  is  a  very  good  period,"  says  Mr. 
Yeshurun,  "but  the  minute  the 
producers  find  out  they’re  losing 
money,  tbey*ll  stop  investing." 

Nevertheless,  the  figures  show  that 
the  new  wave  Is  advancing.  Whoa  the 
box-office  receipts  from  1982  were  to- 
taled,  it  turned  out  that  the  hottest 
ticket  had  been  "Private  Popri.de, ”  a 
Iqjvbrow,  bawdy  spinoff  of  "Grease," 
which  drew  almost  600,000  Israelis, 
fully  20  peraent  of  the  population.  But 
the  seocood,  third  and  fourth  place  fin¬ 
ishers  were  dry;  painful  Israeli  explo¬ 
rations  of  a  society  in  turmoil,  largely 
produced  an  shoestring  budgets.  Only 
a  tew  years  ago,  they  cook!  not  have 
anticipated  more  than  a  brief  run  be¬ 
cause  the  public  for  them  did- not 
exist.  ’ 

Now  the  .ISneli  Film  Festival  in 
New  York  wfil  give  such  movies  & 
chance  to  find  an  wider  audience.  But 
the  directors,  historically  downtrod¬ 
den  and  so  Jewish  in  their  humor  that 
they  tend  to  see  the  situation  as  bad 
and  getting  worse,  are  not  sanguine. 

Says  Dan  Wolman;  "The  saddest 
thing  about  the  New  York  festival  is 
.  that  most  of  the  people  who  come  are 
the  *Yordhn*  —  the  Israelis  who  left 
Israel  —  who  come  to  see  their  dd 
favorites,  instead  of  the  people  who 
come  to  team  about  the  culture  of  a 
country.” 

.*  But  Mr.  Wdman  could  be  wrong. 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


It’s  like  taking  an  extremely  slow  Seventh  Avenue 
Local  subway  to  heaven.  It’s  a  very  long  ride,  and 
overcrowded,  and  the  arrival  —  by  which  time  one  is 
exhausted  —  is  always  a  bit  of  an  anticlimax.  Yet  one 
simply  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the  an¬ 
nual  Oscar  awards  ceremony  of  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  —  and  the  55th  presentation, 
last  Monday  night,  was  everything  one  could  have  wished 
it  to  be,  including  dignified. 

Dignity,  often  qualified  as  "human,"  was  the  theme  of 
the  night  and,  to  quote  Noel  Coward  (“A  Marvelous 
Party"),  1  couldn't  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

Speaking  most  eloquently  on  behalf  of  dignity  were 
Dickie  —  er  —  Sir  Richard  Attenborough,  accepting  his 
two  statuettes  as  both  the  director  and  producer  of 
"Gandhi;"  Jack  Briley,  his  award-winning  screenwriter, 
and.  the  truly  gifted  Ben  Kingsley,  the  film’s  award-win¬ 
ning  star.  They  didn't  exactly  cut  through  all  the  glamour 
and  hoopla  as  much  as  they  legitimized  it  by  solemnly  re¬ 
minding  us  of  our  greed,  our  selfishness,  our  cruelty,  as 
well  as  of  the  possibility  of  "man's  undying  humanity.” 

Early  in  the  evening  Fay  Kanin,  the  academy’s  presi¬ 
dent,  put  things  In  perspective  by  recalling  that  she  had 
never  fully  understood  the  Impact  of  movies  cm  humanity 
until  she  visited  Anne  Frank's  hiding  place  in  Amsterdam 
and  saw  the  pictures  of  movie  stars  still  tacked  to  the 
walls. 

Then  there  was  Liza  Minnelli's  introduction  of  Charlton 
Heston,  who  was  to  present  the  Jean  Hersholt  Humanitar¬ 
ian  Award  to  Walter  Mirisch,  a  former  recipient  of  tbe 


The  annual  Oscar  telecast 
has  to  do  not  only  with 
movies  but  with  American 
civilization,  as  it  is  and  as  it 
wants  to  see  itself. 


Irving  Thalberg  Award  for  consistent  production  excel¬ 
lence.  Mr.  Heston,  she  reminded  us,  is  a  man  who  “brings 
dignity  and  stature  to  almost  any  occasion."  It's  as  if  in 
Hollywood,  where  the  grandest  affairs  are  catered,  dig¬ 
nity  can  be  delivered  to  the  house,  given  24  hours  notice. 

Why  do  we  watch  this  nonsense  with  such  r&pt  atten¬ 
tion?  Possibly  because  it  isn't  quite  as  nonsensical  as  it 

appears.  More  than  any  other  program  of  its  kind,  the  an¬ 
nual  Oscar  telecast  epitomizes  American  show  biz  and 
where  show  biz  happens  to  be  at  that  particular  moment. 
It  has  to  do  not  only  with  movies  and  the  state  of  that  so- 
called  popular  art,  but  also  with  television,  with  business 
and  especially  with  the  American  civilization ,  as  it  is  and 
as  it  wants  to  see  itself. 

When  the  members  of  the  motion  picture  academy 
honor  a  film  like  "Gandhi,"  a  perfectly  reverent  if  unex¬ 
ceptional  film  about  an  exceptional  man,  they  are  paying 
their  dues  to  the  race  (human),  certifying  their  instincts 
(good)  and,  I  suspect,  sighing  with  relief  in  the  realization 
that  movies  about  worthy  subjects  can  make  money.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Hollywood  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  make 
worthy  films,  but  the  spectacular  fiasco  of  Darryl  F.  Zan- 
uck’s  "Wilson"  (1944)  still  haunts  their  collective  memo- 

°When  worthiness  pays  off,  ifs  a  time  for  rejoicing  in 
movie  boardrooms,  even  though  worthy  moviqs  are  Just 
as  much  of  a  fad  as  road  movies,  youth  movies,  or  movies 
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about  maniacs  running  amok  on  appropriate  holidays. 
The  America  in  which  "Gandhi"  wins  the  Oscar  as  the 
best  film  of  the  year  Is  not,  I'm  afraid,  much  different 
from  the  America  in  which  “The  Godfather"  was  simi¬ 
larly  celebrated.  It’s  somewhat  more  conservative,  per¬ 
haps  v  but  we  don't  need  Hollywood  to  tell  us  that. 

It's  odd  that  the  more  adventurous  votes  this  year  were 
committed  to  the  seemingly  more  conventional  films, 
"E.T.  the  Extra-Terrestrial"  Bind  "Tootsie."  However, 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  American  films  have  grown  up  in 
the  last  two  decades  Is  In  our  recognition  that  "serious" 
movies— thatis,  movies  as  art — need  not  necessarily  be 
about  "serious"  subjects.  A  film's  style  and  sensibility 
are  as  important  as  its  subject  matter.  "E.T."  and  "Toot¬ 
sie"  are  films.  "Gandhi"  Is  a  laboriously  illustrated  text¬ 
book. 

Fred  Allen,  I'm  told,  once  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  when  it's  9  P.M.  in  New  York,  it's  1947  in  Hollywood. 
It  must  give  us  all  pause  to  realize  that  the  Oscar  won  by 
Lou  Gossett  Jr.,  as  the  year’s  best  supporting  actor  for  his 
performance  in  "An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman,"  Is  the 
first  to  be  given  a  black  actor  since  Sidney  Poitier  re¬ 
ceived  his  for  "Lilies  of  the  Field"  (1963).  So  much  for  the 
great  social  changes  we  keep  hearing  about. 

Yet  one  of  the  show’s  major  sponsors  was  Atari,  a 
manufacturer  of  the  video  games  that  now  not  only  sup¬ 
port  a  large  number  of  filmmakers  but  may  one  day  make 
movies,  as  we  know  them,  obsolete. 

And,  speaking  of  sponsors,  what  would  Gandhi  have 
thought?  Surrounding  tbe  presentation  of  the  11  awards  to 
"Gandhi,"  a  movie  about  a  man  who  believed  that  all  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  are  offensive  to  the  spirit,  were  "an¬ 
nouncements"  on  behalf  of,  among  other  things,  Coca- 
Cola,  General  Motors,  General  Electric,  Sprite,  Charly, 
Revlon,  Polaroid  cameras,  the  Chemical  Bank,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone,  deodorized  carpets  and  Calvin  Klein  jeans. 

1  shall  long  cherish  Mickey  Rooney’s  appearance  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  special  Oscar  in  recognition  erf  his  60  years  as  a 
performer.  Humble  he  wasn't,  but  why  should  he  be?  As 
he  told  us  rather  curtly,  he’d  been  the  world's  biggest  box 
office  star  at  19  and,  at  40,  unable  to  get  work.  As  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  a  ward  as  his  due,  he  also  named  all  of  the  other 
awards  he'd  received  recently,  just  In, case  the  academy 
members  thought  they  were  doing  him  a  favor, 

I  also  tremendously  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  Jane 
Russell  and  Cornel  Wilde,  representing  the  glamour  that 
used  to  be,  who  presented  the  Oscar  for,  I  think,  highest 
achievement  in  the  art  of  makeup.  After  a  brief  dip  from 
their  1966  co-starring  film,  "Hot  Blood,"  a  marvelous  bit 
of  foolishness  that  I  thought  nobody  except  me  and  other 
Nick  Ray  tens  remembered,  they  gave  the  Oscar  to  tbe 
people  who’d  worked  an  "Quest  of  Fire,"  a  movie  about 
prehistoric  men  with  lots  of  hair  all  over  them. 

This  must  remain  one  of  the  great  "found"  moments  in 
any  Oscar  show.  It  was  reassuring  to  see  these  two  stars 
again— Mr.  Wilde  sporting  what  seems  to  be  his  own  new 
hairline,  and  Miss  Russell,  Who  now  appears  mostly  is  TV 
commercials  for  bras  designed  for  the  woman  with  "afull 
figure,"  a  mlniparadax  of  sorts  since  she  first  attracted 
attention  by  wearing  no  bras  atall. 

It  also  was  moving  to  watch  the  expression  of  Jessica 
Lange  as  she  accepted  her  award  as  the  year's  best  sup¬ 
porting  actress  for  ter  performance  in  "Tootsie."  This,  of 
course,  was  the  signal  that  the  big  prize,  the  Oscar  for  the 
best  performance  by  an  actress  in  a  leading  role,  was 
going  not  to  her  but  to  Mery!  Streep  for  "Sophie's. 
Choice."  Getting  one  award  at  tbe  expense  of  another 
can’t  be  much  fun.  It's  like  being  patted  on  the  head  and 
kicked  in  the  stomach.- . 

Steven  Spielberg  probably  was  not  a  happy  man  at 
evening's  aid,  but  then  "E.T.  the  Extra-Terrestrial"  Is 
making  so  much  money  that  one  day  hell  be  able  to  boy 
and  sell  all  of  Hollywood,  including  Price  Waterhouse;  It 
seems  incredible  that  "Tootsie"  got  lost  in  tbe  "Gandhi" 
sweep,  but  then  the  "Tootsie"  dip,  which  we  were  shown, 
was  probably  the  only  genuinely  funtiy  moment  in  the  en¬ 
tire  show.  Not  especially  dgnifiad,  Just  fumy.. 
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from  oranges  to  sophisticated electronics. 

•  TneyVe  learned  how  oyicr$l9  billion  in  assets  .  ‘V 
•  provides  resources  for  innovative  trade 
.  .  vpackages-  And  theyYe  finding,  in  3(S0  banking 
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the  world’s  100  leading  banks,  integrating  ' 

international  facilities  with  a  very  personalized 
.  approach  to.  trade  with  Israel  . 

.  And  that’s  something  to  talk  about 
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WhST  GERMANY'S  Con- 
St II ui I o riiil  Court  last  week 
postponed  national  census  which 
hud  been  planned  for  April  27  and 
which  has  aroused- biitcr  protests 
and  widespread  opposition 
llitf  debt*  wiH  allow  the  court 
lime  lo  consider  whether  the  census 
infringes  on  constitutional  rights  to 
privacy. 

At  first  glance,  there  would  seem 
in  be  nothing  tu  arouse  passions  in  a 
population  census  which,  by  inter- 
national  convention,  is  normallv 

taken  every-  10  years,  and  was,  car’. 
ried  out  without  much  ado  in  law- 

™°l5icrman'V  in  195°,  I960  and 
1 970.  This  time,  by  contrast,  many 

people  m  Germany  are  prepared  to 
dely  the  law  and  face  stiff  fines 
Citizens  object  to  what  thev  sec  as 
unnecessary  and  over-zealous  of- 
ticial  prying  into  their  intimate  af¬ 
fairs  or,  worse  still,  suspect  as  a 
sinister  attempt  by  the  state  to  equip 
itself  with  the  data  for  a  pervasive 
system  of  computerized  surveiJ- 
lance  and  control.  It  conjures  up 
Orwellian  horror  visions  of  Bic 
Brother.  * 

The  opposition  to  the  census  is 
widespread  and  cuts  across  the  en¬ 
tire  political  spectrum.  On  the  left 
wing,  the  new  Greens  Pony,  just 
seated  in  the  newly-elected 
Bundestag,  immediately  tabled  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Census  Act,  and 
called  tor  a  boycott  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Social  Democrats,  last 
year  still  in  government,  and  thus 
responsible  for  the  census  act,  had 
second  thoughts:  seeing  the  final 
product  —  the  questionnaire  and 
the  procedure  by  which  the  census 
was  to  be  taken  —  they  called  for 
postponement  so  as  lo  permit  a  revi¬ 
sion.  Liberal  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Sueddeuische  Zeitung  and  the 
respected  Die  Zeil.  came  out 
against  the  census.  And  even  the 
right-wing  Bavarian  premier,  Franz 
Josef  $trauss,  favoured  a  postpone¬ 
ment  and  a  second  look. 

The  parliamentary  motions  to 
postpone  and  revise  the  census  were 
defeated.  Bui  the  assurances  of 
Interior  Minister  Friedrich  Zim- 
mermnnn.  Strauss’s  right-hand  man 
in  the  Christian  Social  Union,  that 
the  data  to  be  collected  by  some 
bOO, 000  census  lakers  would  not  be  ' 
pul  lo  any  improper  use,  were  not 
very  reassuring.  Quite  a  few  people 
remembered  Inal  Zimmerman  had, 
some  20  years  ago,  been  found 
guilty  of  perjury  and  had  been  ac- 

A  GOOD  question  these  days,  and 
•undoubtedly  an  unanswerable  one, 
goes  like  this:  what  is  it  that  deter¬ 
mines  an  individual’s  political 
views?  We  all  seem  to  be  getting 
more  and  more  polarized,  more  and 
more  convin6*^U'.vmrt*rf*riJMmi 
rightness  of  our  side,  at  least  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  other. 

But  what  are  the  factors  which 
make  one  of  us  go  this  way.  and  the 
other  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion?  What  causes  Mr.  A.  to  be  “lef¬ 
tist"  and  Mr.  B.  to  be  “conser¬ 
vative,”  “extremist,"  or  “fun¬ 
damentalist"  in  his  outlook  on  the 
world? 

There  still  remain  those  serene 
souls  who  answer  “don’t  know,”  or 
even  better,  “don’t  care,"  putting 
themselves  in  that  soothing  percen¬ 
tage  of  respondents  in  public  opi¬ 
nion  polls.  What  makes  them  this 
way  in  these  polar  days? 

The  recent -news  item  about 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens’ 
brother  Richard,  professor  of  law  at 
an  American  university,  and  his  stri¬ 
dent  criticism,  of  his  Israeli  brother 
{"horrifying  to  think  that  people 
like  Moshe  are  in  power  in  Israel”)  . 
is  a  piquant  example  of  the  sibling 
split.  But  Arens'  is  only  one  of  many 
families  whose  members  go  off  in , 
flamboyantly  -different  directions 
after  starting  out  in  the  same  home, 
environment. 

IT  DOES  NOT  shed  much  light  to 
recall  that  there  are  two  general 
theories  of  human  development, 
summed  up  in  the  cliche  “Nature 
vs.  Nurture."  The  ■■nature”  notion 
assumes  that  character  and  outlook- 
are  basically  set  at  birth,  or  even  at 
conception,  and  that  it  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  chromosomes.  Subsequent  in¬ 
fluences  and  pressures  have,  broad¬ 
ly  speaking,  only  a  cosmetic  effect, 
providing  finishing  touches  that 
make  the  individual  merely  more  or 
less  socially  acceptable.  If  this, 
doctrine  is  correct,  it  means  that  all  . 
talk  or  “education  for  values,”  of 
economic  influences,  of  traumatic 
scars,  all  moihcring,  Jewish  and 
otherwise,  is-  irrelevant,  broadly 
speaking,  :  .  .  . .  . 

The  “nurture”  philosophy,  which 
is  much  more  popular  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  holds  that  character  and. at¬ 
titudes  are  formed  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  street,  the  general  social 
climate. 

Naturally,  there  is  also  a  com¬ 
promise  position  which  tells  us  that 
ittitudes  and  behaviour  are  caused 
ay  both  nature  and  nurture,  m  a  mix 
remaining  so  -many  variables  and 
imponderables  that  no  genera 
.heory  of  training  could  possibly 
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The  Posts  Meir  Merhav  reports  from  Bonn  on  the  uproar  generated  by  the  proposed  census 


quitted  nn  appeal  only  because  of 
temporarily  impaired  judgment  due 
to  medical  causes. 

Outside  i he  political  institutions, 
groups  of  citizens  all  over  the 
country  have  been  catling  for  a 
boycott  of  the  census.  If  enough 
people  heed  these  calls  —  a  million 
out  o i  the  20  million-odd 
households  that  are  to  be  counted 
will  be  enough  —  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion,  at  a  cost  of  some  DM3?0m.. 
will  become  statistically  worthless. 
For  those  who  object  to  the  census 
because  ii  may  become  a  tool  for 
spying  by  the  police  and  the  security 
services,  the  irony  is  that  those  who 
refuse  outright  to  fill  out  and  hand 
in  the  questionnaires  have  to  fear,  in 
addition  to  the  fines,  being  marked 
as  potential  “subversives.’’ 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refuse  outright.  It  will  be  enough  10 
Told  the  questionnaires,  or  fill  them 
m  with  a  bail-point  pen,  to  con¬ 
found  the  computers.  The  machines 
can  only  read  soft  pencil  script. 

WHY  ALL  THE  passion?  Why 
have  the  Germans  all  of  a  sudden 
become  so  suspicious  erf  authority? 
There  arc  several  answers,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  levels.  The  most  superficial 
level  is  that  the  German  authorities 
— ■  the  Statistical  Bureau  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  —  seem  to  have  been 
over-zealous,  over-thorough,  and 
not  sensitive  enough  to  the  changes 
in  public  attitudes  and  social  reality 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  last 
census  was  taken  in  [970.  They  have 
therefore  done  just  about 
everything  wrong. 

For  one  thing,  the  questionnaires 
have  been  compiled  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  ensure  anonymity. 
Identifying  information  —  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  and  the 
like  —  is  not  detached  from  the  data 
required  and  sufficient  for  statistical 
purposes.  In  addition,  the  parts  of 
the  questionnaire  that  contain  non- 
personal  data  carry  a  code  number. 
With  today’s  computer  techniques, 
this  code  number  permits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  expert  opinion,  the  re- 
identification  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  data  relate. 


For  another  thing,  the  question¬ 
naires  are  also  to  be  used  for  up¬ 
dating  the  population  register.  This 
means  that,  although  the  authorities 
promise  that  the  identifying  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  destroyed  after  those 
register*  have  been  updated,  these 
data  will  he  lying  around,  for  as 
much  as  18  months,  accessible  to 
almnsi  anybody.  If  that  were  not 
enough  to  make  people  suspicious, 
the  over-thoroughness  of  the 
Census  Act  itself  added  to  h:  it 
provides  that  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  may  make  the  information 
available  to  other  government 
authorities,  as  well  as  to  private 
organizations,  enterprises  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Assurances  that  this  will 
not  contain  identifying  data  are  not 
persuasive,  if  the  code  numbers  can 
be  broken  as  easily  as  various  ex¬ 
perts  have  said. 

THERE  ARE  additional  grounds 
for  suspicion  and  distrust.  In 
Munich,  the  census  takers  have 
been  promised  a  bonus  of  DM2.50 
for  every  person  counted  and  not 
listed  in  the  population  register,  and 
DMT' .00  for  every  foreigner.  Under 
German  law,  foreign  guest-workers 
must  have  at  least  (2sq.m.  of  living 
space  per  person:  otherwise  they 
may  be  expelled  from  the  country. 
Many  of  them  obviously  live  under 
more  crowded  conditions,  either 
because  they  cannot  gel  more 
spacious  fiats  or  because  they  can't 
afford  them.  The  census  will  dis¬ 
close  that. 

But  on  a  deeper  level, 
having  lo  do  with  social  changes 
that  have  occurred,  the  census  will 
disclose  still  more.  In  line  with  UN 
convention,  the  census  is  addressed 
to  households.  However,  a 
“household”  nowadays  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  what  it  used  to  be  —  a  family 
consisting  of  a  married  couple  with 
children  and,  perhaps,  a  grand¬ 
mother  or  other  close  relative  living 
with  them.  There  are  communes, 
which  may  consist  of  two  couples 
sharing  an  apartment,  or  20  people 
living  under  the  same  roof.  Not  all 
of  them  have  laid  their  lives  bare, 
even  to  the  people  wiLh  whom  they 


live  together  —  and  now  the  census 
conics  and  wants  to  know  everything 
about  everybody  and  everything. 

There  are.  it  is  said,  some  two 
million  homosexuals  in  Germany. 
Some  of  them  live  together.  Who, 
then,  is  the  head  ot  the  household? 
There  are  men  who.  on  the  quiet, 
have  a  second  apartment 
somewhere  for  an  intimate  female 
friend.  The  census  wants  (o  know 
about  such  second  apartments. 
What  if  the  lawful  wife  wants  to 
have  a  look  at  the  questionnaire  fil¬ 
led  out  by  her  husband,  the  “head 
of  the  household?”  There  are  young 
men  who  have  rented  a  room  in 
Berlin  so  as  to  escape  the  draft.  The 
census  will  now  make  this  informa- 
non  available  to  the  army 
authorities. 

And  although  the  law  says  that 
nobody  can  be  harmed  by  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  census,  the 
authorities,  once  having  the  infor¬ 
mation,  can  gel  at  the  people  they 
warn  in  other  ways.  At  least  that  is 
what  people  suspect. 

THE  SUSPICION,  the  distrust  and 
the  opposition,  however,  go  sliU 
deeper,  and  reflect  a  change  in  at¬ 
titude  to  the  state  and  its  institutions, 
combined  with  fear  of  the  awesome 
power  that  modern  technology  puts 
at  its  dKpnsai.  in  (he  mid-Seventies, 
Germany  went  through  a  period  of 
terrorism  and.  in  response,  a  rapid 
and  extensive  development  of  a 
compendium  of  judicial,  ad¬ 
ministrative.  intelligence  and  sur¬ 
veillance  measures  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorism  and  subversion.  The  laws 
that  determine  bureaucratic  evolu-  i 
lion  have  endowed  this  machinery  j 
with  a  life  of  its  own. 

In  January,  the  magazine  Der 
Spiegel  published  a  series  that  dis-  : 
closed  the  degree  of  technical  and 
organizational  sophistication  to 
which  the  German  police  and  other 
security  services  have  already 
perfected  a  system  of  all-pervasive 
surveillance.  Video  cameras,  it 
reported,  vverc  set  up  at  sensitive 
spots,  such  us  Frankfurt’s  main 
railway  station,  to,  keep  under  cons- 


POLARIZED 


By  HELGA  DUDMAN  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


have  much  impact. 

One  could  try  to  seek  wisdom 
from  this  or  that  social  psychologist 
i—  behavioural.  Freudian,  Jewish 
traditional  o.r  non-practising 
Catholic  but  such  wisdom  would 
simply  be  determined  by  its  source, 
and.  one  would  merely  end  up 
wondering  why  any  particular  ex¬ 
pert  ended  up.  with  his  particular  set 
of  insights. 

.  In  the  case  of  the  brothers  Arens, 
it  might  be  said  that  their  positions 
a rtf  actually  two  sides  of  the  same 
extremist  coin.  If  Moshe,  our 
Defence  Minister,  is  considered  a 
right-wing  nationalist  extremist  {a 
set  of  adjectives  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept),  and  if  his  brother  Richard  is, 
as  he  appears  to'  be,  a  left-wing  ex¬ 
tremist  who  calls  Israel’s  policies 
“genocidaJ,"  compares  us  to  Nazis, 
and  calls  the  present  leadership 
“criminal,”,  these-  can  both  be 
termed  expressions  of  what  is  called 
the  "ultra-authoritarian  per¬ 
sonality,”  which  can  take  many 
guises.  For  all  we  know,  there  may 
be  plenty  of  families  in  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  sister  is  a  Catholic  nun, 
another  brother  a  ruthless  tycoon, 
and  yet -.another  who  ended  up  a 
mystic  vegetarian  meditator. 


WHAT  OF  lhe  heritage  from  back,  during  the  widespread 
parent  to  child?  Our  political  scene  triumph  of  rationalism,  but  is  now 
is  rich  in  examples  of  children  who  suen  to  be  alive  and  well, 
reject  their  parents*  ideology,  leap¬ 
ing  across  the  centre  and  going  off  ‘THE  RETREAT  of  rationalism 
to  the  other  side,  whether  right  or  brought  us  “doing  one’s  thing”  in 


parents  successful,  and  another 
spectacularly  unsuccessful,  in  rais¬ 
ing  children  who  do  not  reject  the 
values  of  the  home,  give  or  lake  the 
normal  dose  of  rebellion  and 
generational  change  in  style? 

Another  theory  says  that  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  living  in  a  curious  period 
marked  by  a  “search  for  something 
bigger,”  sometimes  called  “roots” 
and  sometimes  '’pie  in  the  sky,”  in 
which  truth  will  be  provided,  and 
rules  for  living  laid  down  from 
above. 

The  swing  to  fundamentalism  in 
the  ’80s  might  be  seen  as  analogous 
to  the  attraction  of  Marxist  com¬ 
munism  of  the  ’30s,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  differences.  One  is  that 
the  communist  of  50  years  ago 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  change 
the  world,  (hough  it  helped  that  his 
personal  difficulties  were  absorbed 
by  the  larger  cause.  Today, 
however,  the  seeker  after  ultimate 
truth  is  usually  trying  to  change  just 
himself,  and  to  find  solutions  to  his 
personal  problems. 

The  secular  nationalist  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kettle  of  fish,  and  does  not  fit 
another  sub-theory  which  says  that 
secular  ideology  withered  away 
some  while  ago  —  unlike  God,  who 
was  said  to  £e  dead  a  few  years 
back,  during  the  widespread 
triumph  of  rationalism,  but  is  now 
seen  to  be  alive  and  well. 


Das  well  as  among  the  hitherto  dis¬ 
oriented.  among  former  achievers 
and  swingers  as  well  as  among  the 
dull  and  normal?  Or  is  it,  as  the 
keepers  of  ihc  truth  would  say,  that 
“many  and  varied  arc  the  paths  to 
monopoly  on 
ii.” 

J  List  as  splits  can  occur  within  the 

-  family,  so  too  the  individual  may 

change  suddenly  or  gradually  over 
the  years.  Here  the  old  precept  is: 

-  be  a  radical  until  15,  then  be  a  suc- 

1  another  ccssful  conservative.  But  why  does 
j1,  in  rais-  this  rule  apply  only  in  some  cases? 
reject  the  Objective  events  may  bring  about 
>r  lake  the  il  change.  The  war  in  Lebanon  did 
lion  and  this,  *n  certain  cases:  soldiers  who 
ylc?  had  been  leftish  turned  right,  while 

at  we  hap-  others  moved  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
ts  period  Hon.  Are  such  changes  predictable, 
something  even  with  regard  to  a  group?  Cer- 
d  “roots”  lainly  not. 


Nor  are  parents  at  the-  political 
centre  always  better  off.  How  many 
families  comfortably  !  established 
somewhere  within  the  Israeli  tradi¬ 
tion,  watch  their  sons  and  daughters  - 
become  newly  religious  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  can  no  longer  eat  at 
home?  ••• 

(t  is  easy  to  say  that' those  parents 
weren't  successful  .  iir  passing  on 
their  values  because  they  didn’t  do 
it  correctly,  or  that  the  Family  unit 
was  so  disturbed  that  the' children 
had  to  look  for  another  way  oT  life. 
But  why  this  particular  son  or 
daughter  and  not  a  brother  or 
sister?  What  makes  one  set  of  - 


the  sixties.  Since  then  it  has  taken 
the  form  oT  other  personal  solutions 
—  drugs,  sects,  .mysticism,  faith. 
Does  this  happen  only  in  affluent 
societies  where  people  are  no 
longer  busy  just  earning  a  living?  Is 
the  superficially  similar 
phenomenon  of  Moslem  fundamen¬ 
talism  something  totally  different 
.From  what  happens  within  the 
Jewish  middle  class?  Or  is  some 
strange  cosmic  bug  in  the  air 
everywhere? 

In  the  case  of  young  people  turn¬ 
ing  lo  orthodoxy  and/or  nationalist 
activism,  is  there  some  common 
denominator  in  all  cases,  to  be 
found  among  the  hitherto  successful 


1  REMEMBER  a  study  made  in  the 
U  nited  States  some  years  ago  on  the 
political  attitudes  of  scientists.  It 
was  found  that  the  more  abstract 
the  science,  the  more  left-wing  the 
scientist  tended  to  be.  Furthest  left 
were  the  abstract  mathematicians: 
then  came  the  theoretical  physicists 
and  chemists;  then  on  through  the 
zoologists  and  boLanisLs  and  other 
life  scientists;  and  finally  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  engineers,  prosperous  and 
conservative.  1  .don’t  know  whether 
this  correlation  still  holds,  but  the 
probable  reasons  explaining  it  are 
not  hard  to  find. 

Il  has  also  been  suggested  that 
leftists  lend .  to  be  opiimisLic  by 
nature  (whateverthe  determinant  of 
that  nature  may  be),  believing  that 
mankind  is  improvable  through  the 
social  system,  through  education, 
mother  love,  or  whatever.  Rightists, 
according  to  this  view,  are  pes¬ 
simists  in  the  Hobbesian  sense. 
They  see  that  the  life  of  man  is 
endless  combat,  not  to  mention 
solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short;  and  that  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  is  therefore  a  strong  rule  im¬ 
posed  from  above. 

Or  perhaps  the  answer  is  simply 
that  such  shifts  from  bohemianism 
or  “normality”  lo  orthodoxy,  from 
the  “humanist”  left  to  the  "rigid” 
right  have  simply  been  getting 
broader  press  coverage  lately. 
These  changes  have,  after  all,  been 
happening  all  along,  without  anyone 
paying  too  much  attention. 

Meanwhile,  !  personally  am  not 
troubled  by  this  multitude  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  absence  of  answers.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  I  was  bom  this  way, 
so  undisturbed  by  lack  of  rinality,  or 
whether  it  is  a  tribute  lo  my  early 
childhood  and  education. 


A  holiday  in  GREECE 

This  year  even  cheaper.”Fty”to  your  travel  agent.  . . 


Lini  surveillance  such  things  as 
mailboxes  into  which  terrorist’s  id¬ 
lers  to  newspapers,  announcing 
their  actions,  might  be  dropped. 
The  hidden  video  cameras,  uiih 
their  zoom  lenses,  could  record  who 
did  the  mailing.  Thcv  could  aisosee 
who  met  whom,  and  who  —  another 
characteristic  of  terrorists  and  sub¬ 
versives  —  bought  several  supra- 
regional  papers  at  the  news-stand. 
During  demonstrations,  police  cars 
equipped  with  video  cameras  would 
photograph  the  demonstrators.  The 
tapes  would  be  matched  up  with 
photographs  filed  at  headquarters. 

Data  were  obtained  to  permit  a 
screening  of  w  hole  groups  of  people 
with  characteristics  that  might 
enable  the  security  services  to  filter 
potential  subversives.  People  who 
usually  paid  their  electricity  bills  in 
cash,  lived  in  high-rise  buildings  or 
in  a  commune,  were  aged  between, 
say.  20  and  35.  were  recorded  and 


SOUFFLE! 

SOUFFLE! 


Treat  yourself  to  the  best  souffle 
you've  ever  tasted.  Sixteen 
different  souffles  from  the 
scrumptious  mushroom  thru’ 
the  mouthwatering  orange 
liqueur.  Excellent  home-made 
soups,  inviting  salads,  home¬ 
made  cakes,  pies,  apple  pie  a  la 
mode  etc.  Morning  coffee. 
Special  terms  for  parties  and 
tour  groups.  Kosher.  Diners  and 
"■American  Express  acceptedrLE 
: SOUFFLE.'  5  SiEDIDYA  (behind 
Main  Post  Office)  corner  10 
Koresh.  Sunday  thru’  Thurs.  1 1 
a.m.  till  1 1  p.m.  Friday  till  2  p.m. 
Saturday  after  Shabbat.  Tel.  02- 
225551. 


KOSHER 

~  J L  INDIAN  FOOD, 

<  A  PLEASURE 

TO  EAT. 

One  of  the  city's  most  popular 
restaurants.  THE  MAHARAJAH 
serves  tasty  kosher  Indian 
dishes  guaranteed  to  please- 
They've  tasty  Tandoorie  chicken 
from  their  special  Tandoorie 
oven;  duck  curry;  chicken, 
mutton  and  vegetable  Biryanis 
with  rice,  spices,  nuts  and 
sultanas;  chicken  Korma:  hot 
beef  Vindaloo;  Rogan  Jaush: 
Puns,  Chutneys  etc.  Everything 
is  made  on  the  premises,  the 
prices  are  most  reasonable  and 
there's  extra  helpings  on  the 
house.  They've  set  lunches,  and 
the  dinners  are  ideal  for  a 
celebratory  evening  out 
(reservations  advisable).  Kosher, 
under  Rabbinate  supervision. 
THE  MAHARAJAH  1 1 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  Tel 
243186.  Open  12.30-3  p.m.; 
6.30  p.m.  till  1 1 .  Closed  Friday 
evening,  open  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Credit  cards  accepted. 


GO  NATIVE 
AT  YOUNTS 


If  you're  dying  for  a  great 
charcoal-grilled  steak  from 
prime  aged  beef,  or  succulent 
lamb  chops,  or  tasty  shishiik 
from  first  class  young  veal  then 
follow  the  market  worker  of  the 
JVIahane  Yehuda  shouk  to 
YEMINl’S  BAR  B  QUE.  They 
know  what's  best.  YEMINI’S 
also  have  great  Shnitzel.  Half  a 
Hied  Chicken  with  chips  and 
garnish  at  only  IS  200.  Mixed 
Grill.  Real  American 
Hamburgers,  all  the  spaghetti 
you  can  eat  for  only  IS  1 50,  and 
plenty  of  salads  and  hors 
d'oeuvers.  if  you’re  a  tourist 
looking  for  local  colour,  a 
student  on  a  tight  budget  or  a 
native  seeking  real  value  for 
money  try  YEMINI’S  BAR  B 
QUE,  69  AGGRIPAS.  behind 
the  Clal  Building.  Tel.  247210. 
Open  Sun.  Thur.  7.30  a.nt.  till  3 
a.m.  (that's  right).  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Kosher  under 
Rabbinate  supervision. 


screened. 

Nor  did  all  this  develop  blindly, 
through  excessive  zeal  and  a 
mindless  thoroughness  of  securiiv 
services  intern  upon  using  the  latest 
sinister  toys  that  modern 
technolog)  was  able  to  put  at  their 
disposal.  Der  Spiegel  quoted  the 
former  chief  of  Germany's  federal 
police.  Horst  Herold.  who  made 
this  &\*iem  of  surveillance  into  a 
philovjphv.  what  he  wanted,  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  society  free  of 
crime,  terrorism  and  subversion, 
was  a  ■Transparent"  society. 

MANY  GERM  \NS  do  not  want  to 
be  “transparent"  to  the  eyes  of  the 
uulhorifies.  Some  believe  in 
democracy  and  trusi  it.  and  cannot 
see  why  one  of  the  most  market- 
oriented  societies  in  the  world 
needs  all  ihc  information  it  is  asking 
for.  supposedly  for  planning  pur¬ 
poses.  In  an  economy  that  has  next 
to  no  state  planning,  they  say.  there 
is  no  need  for  planning  data. 

Others  also  believe  in  democracy, 
but  don't. quite  trust  that  what  they 
have  really  is  democracy,  and  they 
want  to  limit  the  encroachment  of 
authority  on  personal  liberty,  and 
bolt  the  door  on  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy.  Still  others  simply 


OUT  _ 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza, 
Antipasti  Mmistre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  IRavioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  yyith  the  kitchen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mario 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eatmg  place.  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices. 
Kosher.  Credit  cards  accepted. 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St. 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  till  3  30  p.m.,  6  pm.- 
midnight  Friday  till  2.30  p.m. 
Saturday  evening.  Tel  242767. 


disiruM  “l he  system  “ 

Opposition  to  the  census  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  he  exaggerated.  But 
while  much  uf  the  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust  is  probably  unfounded,  it  is  a 
healthy  symptom.  In  a  democracy, 
people  should  be  suspicious  of 
authority. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  a  lesson  in  it 
for  Israel.  There  was  a  news  report 
last  week  that  some  900  people  who 
hold  licences  to  carry  Firearms  have 
been  under  psychiatric  treatment, 
and  the  call  is  for  the  police  and  the 
Health  Ministry  to  pool  their  data, 
so  that  former’ psychiatric  patients 
do  not  run  around  toting  guns.  What 
prevents  this  elegant  solution  of 
pooling  computer  data  is  a  squabble 
over  who  should  pay  the  cost  —  the 
police  or  the  Health  Ministry. 

it  does  noi  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  that  the  same  purpose 
might  he  achieved  without  invading 
the  privacy  of  people  (who  are  not 
necessarily  homicidal  maniacs  just 
because  they  may  have  needed  psy¬ 
chiatric  help),  for  example,  by  re¬ 
quiring  applicants  for  gun  licences 
to  obtain  confirmation  from  the 
Health  Ministry  that  there  is  no 
medical  objection  to  their  possess¬ 
ing  arms.  Big  Brother  Computer,  il 
seems,  is  preferable. 


THE  BERRY 
BEST  AT  THE 
‘TOOT  TOOT” 
FESTIVAL 

Ring  in  the  Strawberry  Festival 
at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton)  Out¬ 
rageous  with  the  lush  taste  of 
Israeli  strawberries.  Seductive 
dishes  performed  by  the 
culinary  craftsmen  of  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton.  Incognito  — 
shy  strawberries  lurking  behind 
a  ruse  of  fruit  juices;  Romanoff 

—  royalty  in  a  coupe  drenched 
with  Grand  Marnier  on  Chantilly 
snow;  The  Judge  (tastes  so 
good  it  can't  be  legal) .  —  a 
champagne  cocktail  with  Coin¬ 
treau  and  strawberries;  Surprise 

—  enhanced  with  Melba  sauce. 
Hey  Hans,  look  what  they've 
done!  Strawberry  Strudel!  And 
all  at  only  IS  85  a  portion  — 
The  Strawberry  Festival  at  the 
JUDEA  LOUNGE  of  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  See  you. 


(S* 

The  Carvery 

A  CUT  ABOVE 
ANYTHING  YOU’VE  EVER 
EXPERIENCED 

From  the  moment  you  enter  the 
Carvery  in  the  King  Solomon 
Sheraton  Hotel-Jerusalem  you 
are  surrounded  by  beauty  and 
elegance  —  a  treat  to  the  eye 
that  is  a  prelude  to  the  treat  to 
the  palate  that  follows.  Each 
day  a  different  roast  is  offered 
as  the  Carvery  Specialty  — 
prime  ribs,  veal,  rack  of  lamb  — 
impressively  carved  at  your 
table.  Or  you  can  choose  the 
classic  pressed  duckling.  The 
gouimec  menu  also  includes 
fabulous  appetizers,  luscious 
inviting  desserts,  fine  wines  and 
liqueurs.  THE  CARVERY  offers 
exclusive  dining,  every  evening 
except  Friday  from  7  p.m.  till 
11.  A  private  room  for  dinner 
parties  up  to  10  is  available. 
Like  all  restaurants  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel.  THE  CARVERY 
is  GLATT  KOSHER. 
Reservations  only,  telephone 
02-241433  ext.  3. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  0FFA 
YOU  GANNA  REFUSE 


ant 
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THE  BEST  / 
BURGER  t 
IN  TOWN  € 


Looking  for  the  great  American 
meal  in  a  bun?  You've  found  it. 
A  real  quarter-pounder  of  pure 
chopped  meat  cooked  as  you 
request  with  all  your  favourite 
sauces,  fabulous  home-made 
soups  {for  vegetarians  too). 
Prairie  chips,  baked  potatoes, 
real  American  hot-dogs. ’a 
setve-yourself  salad  bar  with 
great  salad-dressings  to  choose 
from.  Ml  tfiisis  the  reason  for 
our  success  and  our  hundreds  of 
come-again  customers.  We've 
even  a  half-price  menu  for  the 
children.  At  BUNNY'S  BURGER. 
1  AGRON.  between  Supersol 
and  Barclays  Discount  Bank. 
KOSHER  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Open  Suti-Thurs 
noon  tffl  9  p.m.  Friday  1 1.30  am-2 
p.m.  Saturday  night  after 
Shabbat.  Tel.  222210. 
Takeaways  at  your  service 


THIS  EVENING, 
WHY  NOT  TRY 
THE  BISTRO 
AT  THE  LARQHHE 

The  Bistro  at  the  new  Laromme 
Hotel  is  3  most  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capital’s  evening-out 
scene  Comfortable  without 
being  pretentious,  its  extensive 
menu  is  sure  to  please  every 
taste  They've  excellent  starters, 
some  substantia)  soups  in¬ 
cluding  a  great  Serbian  bean 
soup.  14  different  main  courses 
from  filet  mignon  Montpellier  to 

Texas  Boy  a  grilled  rib-eye 
steak  served  with  baked  potato. 
On  the  sweeter  side  their  Souf¬ 
fle  Glace  Menthe  Royal  is  a 
must  and  they  serve  wine  by  the 
glass  or  from  an  extensive 
cellar  For  their  younger  guests 
they've  devised  a  Cub's  Menu 
that's  bound  to  please.  THE 
BISTRO  is  just  the  place  for  an 
anniversary  party  or  reunion,  for 
a  very  special  evening  for  two  or 
just  for  a  really  enjoyable  meal 
THE  BISTRO  at  the  LAROMME 
HOTEL  by  Liberty  Bell  Park. 
Kosher  of  course  Open  every 
.evening  from  7-10.30  p.m. 
Reservations  02-663161 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARS!  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 

So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  arid  Fish -delights 
served  to  please).  That’s  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
till  3  and  after  Shabbat.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish; , 
traditional  bagels,  smoked  i 
salmon  and  cream  cheese;1 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate;  soups, i 
salads,  blintzes,  gorgeous! 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers  i 
etc.  And  for  those  cooler  nights,  j 
the  Chefs  Corner,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1  Washington 
Street  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel.  phone  02-221786 
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Builders  say  proposed  new  tax 
bills  could  spell  their  ruin 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Scores  of  construction  companies 
and  hundreds  of  building  contrac¬ 
tors  "may  soon  face  bankruptcy  or 
closure."  unless  changes  are’  in¬ 
troduced  into  proposed  new  tax 
hills,  the  Federation  of  Contractors 
and  Builders  has  warned. 

The  bills  are  part  of  the  so-called 
"taxation  in  inflationary  con¬ 
ditions"  legislation  package 
proposed  by  the  Treasury.  They  are 
currently  being  discussed  by  the 
Knesset  Finance  Committee. 

The  builders  are  worried  mainly 
by  two  items  in  the  proposed  law, 
Arye  Kamin,  the  federation’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  tax  and  economic  unit,  told 


The  Jerusalem  Post  last  week.  “We' 
want  the  tax  authorities  to  be  lair  in 
the  matter  of  land  and  rental 
housing."  he  said. 

“When  a  inanulaclurer  invests  in 
raw  material  and  puss  interest  on 
i hat  inventory,  that  interest  is 
recognized  as  a  business  expense  for 
lax  purposes.  Under  the  proposed 
law.  the  interest  a  builder  pays  on 
his  land  holdings  is  not  granted  that 
re  cos  ni  lion." 

Similarly,  he  slated,  under  the 
new  law  builders  or  rental  housing 
would  not  be  permitted  to  claim  in¬ 
come  tax  relief  foi  the  interest  they 
pay  on  money  borrowed  to  finance 
construction  of  these  fiats. 


'Dying  to  consolidate  El  Ai  work  c’ttees 


TfcL  AVIS'.  —  The  Histadrut  last 
week  Look  another  step  towards 
forcing  El  AI  workers  to  form  one 
shop  committee  —  in  place  of  the 
eight  which  in  the  past  have 
sometimes  competed  with  each 
other. 

The  Labour  Federation's  plan, 
presented  to  the  trade  union  depart¬ 
ment's  top  coordinating  committee, 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  34- 
meraber  workers’  council. 
Members,  representing  pilots,  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  and  technical 
workers,  will  be  elected  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  proportionately. 

The  proposal  was  welcomed  by 
representatives  of  the  large  clerks 
union  for  example,  but  was  rejected 


by  others.  A  member  of  the  senior 
workers*  staff  committee  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  his  group  would  be 
under-represented  according  to  the 
plan.  Unless  the  Histadrut  changes 
it,  "we’ll  change  it  ourselves,”  he 
said. 

However.  Dan  Shvartzbard,  the 
Histadrut  official  handling  the  El  AI 
workers  affairs,  insisted  he  will  not 
yield  to  El  AI  “dictates.” 

NO  PEDLARS.  —  The  Education 
Ministry  has  published  a  directive 
forbidding  the  sales  of  various  items 
in  schoolyards,  except  for  books 
and  school  supplies,  and  then  only 
in  coordination  with  principals  and 
parents  committees. 


Swissair: 

To  3  destinations 
in  Switzerland. 
And  on  to  45  cities 
within  Europe. 

With  our  daily  nonstop  flights  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Zurich  you  don't  just  have  good  connections  to 
the  other  two  Swiss  destinations  Basel  and 
Geneva,  but  to  about  everywhere  you  would  like 
to  go  to  in  Europe.  From  A  like  Amsterdam  to 
.  Z  like  Zagreb  you  have  a  choice  of  45  cities, 
Toulouse  being  the  latest  addition  to  our  net¬ 
work.  Most  of  these  places  you  can  reach  the  very- 
same  day.  Unless  you  decide  to  throw,  jyg.3  short . 
stopover  in  our  home  country. 

Swissair  Tel  Aviv,  Tel:  (03)  24 33  50r Jerusalem ;  Tel:  "  " 

"mi25733;Maifrrerm  s  - 


swissair 


Graphic  designs  for  every  computer 


By  LKJKA  MORI  EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BhtRSHEBA  —  It  Israel  ever 
enters  the  space  age,  Mega-Consul¬ 
tants  may  well  be  fn  the  forefront  of 
its  satellite  design  and  development. 

Menashe  Ungar,  the  firm's  direc¬ 
tor  and  whiz-kid.  came  to  Israel 
three  years  ago  Irom  France  — 
where  he  had  worked  lor  Tektronix 
as  project  manager.  Here  he 
developed  a  unique  graphics 
sollwure  tor  mini  and  micro¬ 
computers.  .  which  is  possibly  the 
must  advanced  in  the  country. 

When  his  project  was  ready  lor 
marketing,  he1  brought  in  Yair- 
Webman  (founder  and  owner  of  the 
largest  private  construction  and  in¬ 
vestment  enterprise  based  in  Israel) 
and  Avi  Dobzinski  (an  expert  in 
marketing  who  also  knows  com¬ 
puters  trom  the  technical. side). 

Mega  Consultants,  based  now  in 
Herzliya  Pituah.  is  essentially  a 
software  house  specializing  in 


computer-aided  'design  \CAD> 
systems.'  ; 

“Graphics  designs  for  computers 
were  developed  in  the  aerospace  in¬ 
dustries  to  solve  extremely  complex 
problems."  fuvya  Tamir,  Mega> 
director  ol  marketing,  explains. 

“  fhe  systems  were  designed  for  use 
with  large  computers,  and  cost 
thousands  ot  dollars." 

“We  are  one  of  the  first  com-' 
panics  to  develop  ample  graphics 
software  which  can  be  used  on  even 
the  smallest  computers." 

Because  most  software  houses  to 
date  had  to  give  their  clients  access." 
to  huge  computers,  they  usually 
operated  as  service  centres,  says 
Tamir.  According  to  him.  these 
centres  had  three  major  drawbacks:-. 
Lhe  clients  had  to  work  outside  their 
regular  workspace:  certain  clas¬ 
sified  material  could  not  leave  the 
premises  (which  meant  that 
sometimes  industrial  secrets  could 
not  be  safeguarded  from  “spies"; . 


and  in  cases  of  overload  (when  too 
many  people  wanted  to  use  the 
computer  at  the  same  time)  ,  some 
clients '.  naturally  suffered  ex¬ 
asperating  delays.  . 

“Each,  of  our  users’  has  a  unit  in 
hirollice  which  lets  him  work  athis 
convenience. 'and  without  tear  of 
being  copied.  We  do  not  offer  a  ser¬ 
vice  centre,  but,  rather,  we  let  each 
client.be  his  own  boss  .as  far  as  Lhe. 
equipment  is  concerned,"  says 
Tamir. 

The  Mega  package  includes  the 
.  computer,  the  software,  a  graphics 
terminal,  plotter,-  hard-copy  and 
digitizer. . 

Mega's  clients  today  are'  both 
military -and  civilian  —  including 
fadiran,  Indigo,  Five  Stars  (Haifa), 
and.  Tahal  —  and  it  is  actively, 
engaged  in  securing  overseas 
clients  as  well.  Although  most  of  the 
company’s  marketing  is  done  iff. 
Israel,  it  is  already  working  on  joint 
ventures  with  linns  in  the  U.S.  and 
Australia. 


Ad  boom  is  ‘sign  of  affluent  society’ 


By  CAROL  COOK 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV,  —  Israel  is  catching  up 
-with  the  U.S.  in  per  capita  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure,  reflecting  an  iiF 
creasing  trend  towards  mass  con¬ 
sumption,  according -.to  Renven 
Wjmmer,  chairman- of  the  Israel 
Advertising '  Association. 

-  Net  advertising  expenditure  total¬ 
led  5215  million  last  year,  which 
•amounts  to  1  per  cent  of  Israel’s 
Gross  National  Product  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  state  budget,  and  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  more  than  41 
per  cent  over  1981, 

“It’s  a  sign  of  an  affluent  society, 
and  of  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  benefits  that  advertising  can 
yield,”  said-  Wimmer,  who  was  in¬ 
terviewed  shortly  before,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  1983  advertising  congress 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton.which  opens 
tonight  and  runs  through  Thursday: 

•  “The  United  States  spends 
three  to  four  times  more  per  capita 
on  advertising  than  Israel  does  — 
hut  several  years  ago  it  was  six  rimes 


more,'*  ,  he  said.  . 

In  the  absence  of  television. as.g- 
commcrdal  medium,  Israeli  new-: 
spapers  earn  Uie  KonV  share  of 
advertising  revenue  ~.'58  per  cent  ! 
Radio  is  next,  with  11,!.  per  cent  ' 
Magazines  account  for  7.4  percent 
.  Aims  and  television  service  ads,  iU  ' 
percent,  auid  the  real  &'  divided 
among  direct  mail  posters,  bill-' 

boards,  and  other  media. 

■The  congress,  which  is  the  first 
such  event  to  beheld  since  1972,  ex¬ 
pects  to  attract  some  350  adver-; 
risers,  agents,  media  represent- ' 
stives  and  professional  supplier 
for  three  days,  of  lectures,  seminars/ 
and  discussions' on  issues  fairing  the  " 
industry. 

Broadcasting  director  Tommy 
Lapid  will  chair  a  session  on  'plans  ~ 
for  introducing  television  -  adver-  - 
rising. 

CORNERSTONE.  —  The  corner- 
stone  to  the  Israel  Defence  Forces’ . 
central  educational  complex  at  Mt, 
Yona,  near  Upper  Nazareth,  wfil  be 
laid  this  morning. 


Bank  Leumi  UK  enlarges  West  End  Branch 


LONDON.  —  The  growth  and 
development  or  Bank  Leumi  in  the 
UK  took  another  step  forward  last 
week  with  the  inauguration  of 
enlarged  premises  at  its  West  End 
branch. 

The  ceremony  coincided  with  the 
arrival  of  David  Efrima  —  until  now 
general  manager  of  the  main 
Jerusalem  branch  —  as  the  new 
general  manager  of  Leumi's  British 
subsidiary.  Efrima  has  been  with  the 


group  since  1951  and  has  headed 
the  Jerusalem  branch  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

At  a  reception  Ernest  Japhet, 
chairman  of  Bank.  Leumi,  was  pre¬ 
sent.  as  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Westminster,  in  whose  borough  the 
branch  is  situated. 

The  development  of  the.  West  End 
branch  follows  closely  oh  the  heels 
of  the  opening  in  Leeds  of  the 
bank's  first  branch  outside  London. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  —  Slock  prices  con¬ 
tinued  higher  to  make  a  new  high. 
The  D.J.  Industrial  Average  closed 
at  183.34.  up  12  points.  Volume  rose 
lo  some  89  million  shares.  Advan¬ 
cing  issues  were  5  lo  3  ahead  of 
declines.  On  the  most  active  list 


ATT  67%  up  Vt  IBM  112%  up  2% 
and  Int  Harvester  9%  up  1%. 
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Notice*  in  ihi<-  feature  arc  charged  at  IS14A  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion  every  duv  costs 
I.S28Q&JB0  including  VAT.  pur  month.  Copy  accepted  ut  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Coi¬ 
led  ion  or  Judaico.'  An  and  Archeology: 
Bc/alei  l«XJ6-l*»29:  Portables:  Letterheads  by 
Pentagram:  Primitive  Art  from  Museum  col¬ 
lection:  How  to  Look  ui  a  Punting:  Special 
bthibifcs:  Seder  Plate.  Vienna  1925:  Japanese 
Miniature  Sculpture.  IKth-IPth  cent.  Netsuke 
and  fnro:  Pilgrim  Souvenir  Objects  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Lamps:  Gay  Jug  and  Jitglei.  Middle 

Canuitnitc  Period  II A:  Kadesh  Bornea. 
fortress  Irom  Judean  Kingdom  {Rockefeller 
Museum):  Wonderful  World  or  Paper  (Paley 
Centre  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  II- 
iuminaled  Haggadot,  Hkh  cent.  52  Months  to 
Job  One  —  Designing  the  Ford  Sierra:  Sefer 
Ma’tnch  Tuvijj:  Raphael  in  Prints. 

Visocxae  Hours:  Main  Museum  4- IQ.  At  4.30: 
Guided  tuur  in  English.  4.5U:  Creative 
Theatre.  "Sounds  and  Feelings."’ 

CONDUCTED  TOURS  •  f 
HAD  ASS. AH  —  Ci  aided  lour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  Lours  ai  Kiryai  Hudossah  and 
Hadms;:h  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva- 

Irony  OZ-416333.  02-426^7. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  V  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Ciival  Ram  Cumpus. 
Bircs  u  and  2s. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 

Brunrman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  V  and  28  to  lost  stop.  Further 
details.  Tel.  02-882819.  . 

American  Mlzradd  Women.  Free  Morning 
lours  —  X  Aikalui  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  U2- 
<W»»222. 

CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM  TOUR,  Cull 
1)2-6674/4. 


Td  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  New  Exhibition:  New 
Painting  Trom  Germany.  New  Painting  ifrom 
Juxhua  Gevsel  Collection):  Castelii,  McLean. 
Puludmo.  A.FL  Penck.  Expedition  to  the  Holy 
Lund.  Coutumiag  ExUNtioas;  Hcimar  Lcrski. 
P holographs  1910-1947.  Michal  Na'aman 
l«a7S-l«*K.l  (Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion). 
Visiting  Hours:  Sat.  10-28.  Sun.  -Thur.  10 a.m. - 
.  JU  p.m.  Fn.  dosed. 

Helena  Rubinstein:  New  Exhibition  —  Michal 

Na'aman  1975- 1983.  Visiting  Hours:  SaL.  IQ-2. 
Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Fri.  dosed. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Americas  Mlzradd  Woraea.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Tel  Aviv.  Tel  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  Tu  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232934;  Jerusalem.  2260&0:  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N  A' A  MAT.  Morning 
lours.  Call  fur  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

HwUssali  Visitors  Dept.  Please  dal!  03-491489. 

Haifa 

Goldea  Age  Ctab  (  Rothschild  Community 
Centre.  Ml.  Carmel),  today  4.! 5:  Slide  lecture. 
"The  Philipps  Family  and  the  Jews,”  b\  Mr. 
R.  Brav.  GuesLs  and  new  members  welcome.. 
What's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-448840. 

Rehovot 

The  Wrkmanu  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  frum  S.00  a.m.  to  3.3U  p.m.- Visit  ore  in¬ 
vited  i«»  v*  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at, 
ll.Udti.ni. and  3.15p.m.  Friday  11.00a.m.  on- 

InOTS  of  the  WetaBMo  House  every  hair  hour 
l rum  HUH  m  P-m-  5unda>-  to  piureday. 
Nominal  Ice  tor  admission  10  Weirmann 
Hihimi.  ... 

No  viMtv  iM  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


GIVE  SOLDERS  LIFTS 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jenaaletn:  Shuare  Zedek.  Beit  Vegan,  5S55Q2: 
BuKam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315;  Shu’afat. 
Shu'alut  Road.  810108:  Oar  Eldawa.  Herod's 
Gate.  282U58. 

Tel  Aviv:  Loncepu  Neoc  Afeka.  490020:  Kupat 
Halim  CluliL  7  Amsterdam.  225142. 

Netanya:  Hunugen,  13  Weizmann,  22995. 
Haifa:  Aliya.  44  Aliya.  522062:  NiUan.  K. 
Yam.  7066S0. 


DUTY-  HOSPITALS 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adam  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  al  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa _ 

101.  Den  Region  |  Ram  at  Gan,  Bnci  Brak. 
Givutayim.j  —  791  III. 

Ashdod  2222 
Ashkcion  23J33  - 
Bat  Yam  585555/6 
Bccreheba  78333 
Eilsil  72333 
Hadcra  22333 
Holon  803131/4 
Nahariya  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333' 

Peuh  Tikva  912333 
Rehovot  054:5 1333 

Rnhon  LeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  20111 


Jerusalem:  Shaare  Zedek  (pediatrics,  surgery, 

orthopedics,  ophthalmology ).  Bikur  Holim 

I  internal,  obstetrics,  E.N.T.I 

Tel  Aviv:  Rnkuh  (pediatrics),  ichilov  (internal. 

surgery). 

Netiuya:  Laniadu  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladach’.Open  Sne4-6p.nL  every  Mon¬ 
day  answers  to  ubst dries,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. ' 


MEDICAL  HELP 
DURING  STRIKE 


Medical  care  is  available  for  a  I560U  fee.  at 
alternative  medical  centres  throughout  the 
country.  For  further  information,  call  the 
nearest  regional  centre: 

Dun  Region 
Nclitnva 
Hadcra 

Northern  Valleys 
Sated 
Tiberias 
Sharun 
Negev 

Jerusalem 
Rishun  Le/hm 
RehuvuL  . 

Haifa  - 
liarrya 


“Eron"  —  Mental  Health  Firs*  Aid,  TeL: 
Jensalem  6*991 1,  Td  Aviv  25331 1, .  Haifa 
538888.  Beenbeta  48111,  Netaaya  35316 

Rape  Crisis  Ccstre  (24  hoan).  for  hdp  call  Td- 
Aviv,  234819,  J  modes  —  810110,  and  Haifa 
88791. 


POLICE 


Dbd  HW  teimid pom d the coaatry.bi Tiberias 
m  924444,  KIryat  T 


03-241252 

053-24348 

063-23004 

065-22106 

067-30665 

067-92993 

03-913903 

057-72705 

02-224083 

.03-948206 

054-57687 

04-86855  . 

04-92069. 


{-LIGHTS 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  09-972484  ... 

( multi-Hoe) , 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
0S-2955SS  (20  Hues) 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK  LTD. 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  win  be  held  at  the 
registered  office  of  the  Bank,  27/31  Yehuda  Halevi  Street,  Td  Aviv,  on  Tuesday,  May  3, 
1983  at  10.00  a  jn. 

AGENDA:  * 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  profit  and  loss  account  and  the  balance  sheet  for  1982;  - 

2.  .  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors; 

3.  To  .declare  as  final  dividend  the  interim  dividend  paid  on  the  7.596  Redeemable  Preference 

shares  On  May  11,  1982;  - 

4.  To  declare  as  final  dividend  for  the  year  1982  the  6%  interim  dividend  paid  on  the  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  on  May  1L,  1982;. 

5.  To  elect  Directors  and  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration; 

6.  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  be  transacted. at  an  Ordinary  Meeting. 


Tel  Aviv,  April  19. 1983 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Shareholders  may  participate  and  vote  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  either  personally  or  by 
proxy,  and,  in  case  of  a  corporation,  by  a  duly  authorized  reprasentativB.  In  accordance  with 
Articles  69  and  70  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of-the  Company,  an  instrument  appointing  a  proxy 
or  representative  shaH.be  signed  by  the  shareholder  making  the  appointment  or  by  the  corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  state  the  number  and  classlBs)  of  shares  in  respect  of  which  it  is  green  and 
shall  be  deposited  at  the  registered  office  not  less  then  48  boms  before  the  trine  for  the  holding  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

A  proxy  Dr  a  representative  need  not  be  a  shareholder  of  the  Company. 


VV  THE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK 


A  MEMBER .0F.1W  tDB  GROUP 


-izr  Sri! 


-:■> W&^SraGIAL S :T^O  I GRA NTS 

A|?-K wuS.sRiff O Lp ERS  O F_ QE.PXITICATES- OF  -EUGI B I UTY. 

Substantially  increased  siippierfienta'ry  loans-  . 

commensurate  with  your*  repayment  capacity  •  \ 

We  strongly  advise  our  clients  not  to  enter  into  commitments  involving  monthly  mortgage  payments  ' :  ~  • 
in  excess  of  30%  of  net  income.  .  .  .  • 

Our  branch  offices  are  conveniently  located: 

Tel  Aviv;  *  16-18  Simtat  B«t  Hashoeva,  off  96  Allenby  Rd«  Tei.  03-611973.  ’ 

Jerusalem;  -  Discount  Bank.  Qal  Building.  97  Jaffa  Rd..  Tei.  02-232377. 

Haifa;  11  Pal- Yam  St  adjoining  2m  building,  Tel.  04-67072& 

Applicatitxi  forms  now  also  available  through  branch  offices  cif  Israel.  Discount  Bank,  forbughout  the  Country. . .  V  ’ 


1)|  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 
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TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I  Eat  turkey?  (6) 

7  Airy  instruction,  to 
send  fewer  telegrams 
(8)  •  ■  .  . 

8  Bit  of  business  in 
Jerusalem  (4) 

10  He’s  always  in  the  pub 
(6) 

]  1'  Pay  for  a  seat  (6) 

14  Solidly  nourished  (3) 

16  Be  like  a  jelly, 
perhaps;,  whfcn 
surrounded  (5) 

17  Time  in  plenty,  eariy 
on  (4)' 

19  Drugged  and  fooled? 
(5)  . 

21  The  hard  stuff  for  a 
tail  way  man' (5) 

22  It’s  wider  than  a 
narrow  boat  (5) 

23  Liw  on  a  ship  with  a 
woman  (4)  '  ' 

26  Leave  art  out  of  this . 
talk  l  (5) 

28  Girl  of  some'  capacity' ■ 
(3)  : 

29 '  Like  that  split  hair?  (6)  . 

30  A  copy  in  black  (6)  ■ 

3 1  Group  always'  with  the 
same  backing  (4) . 

3  2  Deposited  six;. 

'  deliveries  of  surplus  J 
(4,4) 

33  Beast  of  a  slaver,-, 
possibly  (6) 


.Use  the  same  diagram  for  ertfier  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 


12  Edward,  a  rising  sleuth  ■ 

'  (3)  .... 

13  Jumps  around  with 
Aspel  (5) 

15  To  start  talking,  in 
sum  (5)  • 

18  Run  a  bit  more  (5) 

19  Half  hidden  lair  (3) 

20  Friendly  letter  to  dad 
(3)  • 

21  Sailor,  a  friencf  to 
many  (7).  - 


22  Bed  of  haricots  (3) 

23  There’s  many  a  snip  in 
..his  line  of  business  (6) 

.  .24  Nigel  Balchitfs  island- 

-  (4) 

25  Footwear’  for  fu  sand 
boy?  (6>  ..  . 

•  26  Pine  fruit?-.(5)  .-■ . 

27  More  than  rough  in 

-  tone?  (5)  ■■ 

28  Common  talk  (3)  L 
30  RACs  vehicles?  (4) 


DOWN  - 

1  Dirty  as  a  maggot  (6) 

2  Highly  ioflairmiaWe 

garment?  (6)  -  .  : 

3  We’re  mad  to  g«L;  into 
jug(4)i 

.4  Bad  charaeter  hi  a 

-.  good  book  (7) 

5  Achievements  in 
arranging  a-  feast  (5)  - 

6  Like  TV,  say,  it’s  • 
worth  haying  (5)  ... 

gr  A  seat  in  the  south  of 
Austria,  initially.  (4) 

9  Shown  the  Way  out  of 

.  '-  a  terribli:  dileffimi  (3) 


Sunday's  Cryptic  Solution 

'  ACROSS.  —  t,  Paris.  6,  Haydn.  9,  Make  hay.  10»  Erro4.  II, 
Rday.  12,  Gears.  13,  T-ar-rtad.  15,  PoL  17,  EiWt  18,  Hd-Etta. 
S  Credit'  FeUfovr).  24,  Had.  25,  Prairie.  26, 
MIxei  ^  Phut.  29,  Ref-uses.  30,  Asbes.  31,  There. 
DOWN.  —  2,  A-B-nud.  3,  Imp-Art.  4,  Sat.  5,  Met-Ed.  4, 
.Harrier.  7,  A-yes.  8,  Dragon.  12,  Get  It  13,  T-ouft.'  14,  RFL-ed. 

-W|- Table.  18;  Heart-  19,  Tlnule&  2i;.  Rabks-  22, 
Flnlsb  (FiBUHh).  23,  Litter.  25;  Pin^tap.  26,  Here.  28,  Prttrev). 

Sjmday’s  Sbhidoa  - 

.  ACROSS.  —  1.  Guide.  6,  Paste.  9,  Evinced.  10,  Agate.  II, 
-Ridge.  12,  Buist.  13,  Angular.  IS,  Ale.  17,  Star.  IS,  AssisL  19, 
Shout.  20.  Delete.  22,  Acre.-  24,  Exe.  -25,  Teacher.  26,  Smear. 
.27,  Scrum.. 28,  Emmet;  29;  Respire. '30,  Aaer.  31,  Angle.  •  * 
DOWN.  —  2.  Urgent.  3.  Detour.  4,  Evel'  5,  Incur.  6,  Pereisi. 
J,  Adit.  8,  Tights.  12,  Bathe,  13,  Aside.  14,  Gable,  l5vAitch.  16, 
Elher.  18;  Auger,  19,  Slammer,  21,  Exacts.  22,  Acumen.  23 
Reveal.  25*  Tampa.  26,  Sure. ‘2^,  Era. 


I 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS  7 

1  Broken  masonry  (6) :  '  . 

.  7  Hand^winch  (8)-.  _  .  £ 

,  8  Sheet  (4)1  -  - 
10' Wheel  radii  (6) ;  .  '  5 

11  '  Uncomplicated  .  - 

14  A  How  (3)  '  jy.  -’-'i ' 

16  Man-made  material 

(5)  i  I..::'* 

17  Layer  (4)  ; 

19  Argued  heatedly 

21  Wished  (5)  :  ^ 

22  Helped  (5)  =  : 

23  Hurried  (4) 

26  B lacksmith’s  b!oc^  (5)  £  ■ 
28  Garden  tool  ' 

. 29  Gems  (6)  ”  ?»-.  iV'f!- 

30  Ransacked  (6) 

31  Possesses  (4) 

'32  Bureaus  (8)  J'-.’. 

33  Small  tower  (6)  vY-  ; 

■  DOWN  Y 

-  J-.  Reddish-brown  09' «.  -* . 

2  Tumbler (6) 

.  3.  Sheep  (4)  '  ■ 

4  TTiought'  highly  eiTV)  -*•' 

5  Contented  (5)  . ::  >  • > 

'■  6  [Ony  (5)  ..  r  .:f- 

8  Opposite  extreme  W.  J. 

9  Obtam  (3)  v  •- 

12  Insane  (3)  t 

■  13  French  river  (5)  -  ;v 

15  Runs  'with  Jon^1  strides  4 

(5)  ■: 

18  Senseless.(5):  ;  ;  ’ 

19  Stick  (3)  •;  -: 

20  Married  (3)  /  ;y. 

21  Mound  (7).  .  .  ...x 

22  Tune  (3)  '  ;  ■ 

23  Rather  (6) 

24  Household  animals  (4)  •  ' 

.25  Take  off  (6);  .  . 

26  Dismay  (5) . » 

27  Valleys  (5)  '  .  .-  .  ?>'. 

28  In  what  way?  (3^  . 

30'  MislaTd  (4) . 

..,v  ’• -■•••v.;-;r"rYc 


Solutions ^to 
today’s  puzde 
tomorrow 


ne 
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1}  FKK|;  a  donkey  between  two 

haysucks  Austria's  Chancellor 
Bruno  Kreisky  remarked  shortly 

AMir?i',“frfiien*ral  e,ec,i““  for 

April  -4.  (r  i  win  a  majority  PM 

have  to  Slay  B  ut  it  there  has  be  a 

coalition.'  I II  have  a  chance  to 

retire,  tit  too  old  lo  run  a  coalition, 

I  m  not  one  oT  those  who  daim  to 

havc.agjd  without  growing  old  " 

At  72  some  men  are  still  in 

vigorous  good  health,  but  Kreisky 

^ulTeni  from  hypertension,  kidnev 

trouble.  Tailing  eyesight  and  a  hos'i 

of  other  troubles.  He  has  ml7d 

Austria  with  great  success  for  13 

years,  but  now  he  would  like  to 

retire  to  his  small  holiday  villa  in 

Majorca:  At Jeast  he  says  he  would. 

‘In  principle  I  would  like  to  end 
y  public  lire  now.  I’ve  been  in 

ivprnmpnr 


Kreisky’s 


complaint 


By  GWYNSE  DYER  /  Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


V  ,  ,t  uccu  in 

government  posts  for  30  years,  and 

£>  »hal  *  \u,tc  a  tot... But  there’s  no 
*>[  doubf  lJat  party,  and  a  lot  of 
■4  people  beyond  my  party,  want  me 
to  stay  on  tor  a  few  more  years.” 

M  .  The  Austrian  Socialist  Party 
would  certainly  hot  win  enough 
votes  10  form  another  government 
without  Kreisky  at  its  head,  but  with 
i  him  the  Socialists  just  might  win  a 
clear  majority  of  seats  again.  That 
would  give  Kreisky  another  four 


years  to  run  his  country,  and  to 
pour  often  unwelcome  but  usually 
sound  advice  into  the  ears  of  every 
other  leader  he  encounters. 

Kreisky  was  the  first  European 
leader  to  invite  Yasser  Arafat  to 
come  and  talk.  More  recently  he 
has  done  the  same  with  Libya’s 
Colonel  Gaddafi  —  not  because  he 
admires  the  men,  but  because  he 
firmly  believes  that  talking  to 
everybody  is  vital  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace. 

The  conservative  opposition  oc¬ 
casionally  tries  to  use  Kreisky's 
preoccupation  with  foreign  affairs 
against  him  —  “Austria  is  more  im¬ 


portant  than  Begin  or  Arafat.”  com¬ 
plained  Alois  Mock,  the  opposition 
leader  —  but  most  Austrians  realise 
that  the  world  does  not  stop  a l  thsir 
borders.  If  Kreisky  does  not  manage 
to  pull  off  another  outright  victory 
this  time,  the  reasons  will  be 
domestic,  not  foreign. 

Austria's  7.5  million  people  have 
few  natural  resources  except  moun¬ 
tains  and  meadows.  They  live  by 
their  skills  and  their  wits,  paying 
their  way  in  the  world  by  exporting 
a  remarkable  36  per  cent  or  what 
they  produce.  For  13  years 
Kreisky's  government  has  managed 
to  ensure  continuous  prosperity  and 


almost  full  employment  despite  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  outside, 
but  now  the  insulation  seems  to  be 
breaking  down. 

Only  a  year  ago  Kreisky  was  sav¬ 
ing:  “We  can  tolerate  a  great  deal, 
but  not  unemployment.''  Since  ihfin 
unemployment  has  about  doubled 
to  4  per  cent  —  low  by  European 
standards,  but  unprecedented  in 
Austria.  Intluiion  is  also  relatively 
low  at  7  per  ccm  and  Austria  hardly 
ever  experiences  a  strike,  but  there 
h;t*  been  almost  no  growth  in  the 
Austrian  econony  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  years.  If  the  voters  decide  to 
blame  somebody  for  this,  the 
Socialist  government  will  pay  the 
price. 

Even  then  the  conservative  Peo¬ 
ple's  Party  would  probably  not  win 
enough  seats  to  form  a  government 
on  its  own.  The  likely  outcome 
would  be  the  kind  of  all-party  coali¬ 
tion  that  was  the  rule  until  1966, 
when  the  Socialists  first  won  an  out¬ 
right  victory. 

Kreisky  is  probably  right  in  saying 
that  he  is  too  old  and  weary  for  the 
strain  of  running  that  sort  of  coali¬ 
tion.  In  that  case  he  would  retire. 

Kreisky  does  not  suffer  from  false 
modesty.  One  of  the  reasons  he  is 


tempted  to  slay  on.  he  says,  is  that 
the  world's  political  .and  economic 
troubles  are  complicated  by  “a 
tremendous  lack  of  experience.” 
He  has  now  held  power  longer  than 
any  other  European  leader,  and  can 
remember  dealing  personally  with 
the  Russians  in  the  Fifties,  or  with 
the  social  and  political  upheavals  of 
the  Sixties.  That  kind  of  experience 
is  as  valuable  is  ii  is  rare. 

When  Kreisky  warns  that  unless 
the  West  negotiates  seriously  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  control,  it 
risks  "a  youth  rebellion  in 
democratic  countries  much  deeper 
and  more  serious  than  the  student 
revolts  of  1968.”  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  When  he  stresses 
that  the  Russians  can  be  negotiated 
with  successfully,  he  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  bargained  with 
.them  for  his  entire  country  —  and 
won. 

Almost  30  years  ago,  Kreisky 
helped  to  negotiate  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  occupation  troops  and  the 
reunification  of  Austria  in  return  for 
a  promise  of  permanent  Austrian 
neutrality,  it  was  worth  doing,  and 
the  bargain  has  been  kept. 


The  uT7.vr  it  3  London-hosed  freelance 
iounialiu 


Bruno  Kreisky...  ‘Like  a  donkey  between  two  haystacks.'  (Rubinger) 
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WESTERN  GOVERNMENTS, 
without  admitting  a  co-ordinated 
crackdown,  are  tightening  the  un¬ 
written  rules  of  tolerance  in  dealing 
with  suspected  Soviet  spies. 

France  expelled  47  Soviet 
diplomats  and  officials  this  month, 
tlie  largest  such  expulsion  from  a 
Western  country  since  Britain  ex¬ 
pelled  105  Soviet  suspecls  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  swoop  12  years  ago. 

Other  NATO  governments  have 
expelled  or  arrested  at  least  13 
Soviet  diplomats,  trading  represen¬ 
tatives  and  others  with  semi-official 
status  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year. 

-  Around  the  world  over  a  two-year 
period,  about  80  Soviet  officials  are’ 
;  known  to  have  been  declared  un¬ 
desirable  and  ordered  to  leave  both 
■Western  and  Third  World 
countries.  Some  expulsions  are  kept 
secret  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
reprisals. 

France's  socialist  government 


risked  3  major  freeze  in  its  relations 
with  the  Kremlin  by  ordering  out  40 
Soviet  diplomats  and  seven  officials, 
accusing  them  of  systematic  spying 
on  military,  scientific  and  industrial 
secrets. 

French  intelligence  sources  said 
all  had  worked  for  Soviet  espionage 
organizations  -  either  the  KGB, 
Moscow's  security  police  network 
or  its  military'  counterpart.  The 
GRU.  The  charges  were  quickly 
denied  by  Moscow. 


Too  close  for  comfort 


By  SIDNEY  WEI  LAND  /  London 


BRITAIN  EXPELLED  a  Soviet  as¬ 
sistant  air  attache,  a  diplomat  and  a 
journalist  the  week  before,  accusing 
them  of  activities  incompatible  with 
their  status,  a  catch-all  charge  used 
by  governments  that  usually  means 
espionage. 

The  expulsions  brought  the 
British  total  to  five  since  December, 
including  a  naval  attache  and  a 
translator.  , 

Britain  and  France  denied  any 


collusion,  but  a  British  spokesman 
said  both  actions  and  other  Western 
expulsions  “demonstrated  a  com¬ 
mon  determination  by  Western 
governments  not  to  tolerate  such 
activities  by  the  Soviet  Union.” 

In  Paris,  a  government 
spokesman  said  France  was  proving 
“it  has  no  intention  of  being  gut¬ 
less."  in  dealing  with  spies  who  use 
diplomatic  or  other  official  cover. 

Another  French  source  said  the 
rash  of  recent  Western  expulsions 
resulted  “from  a  rather  parallel  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  fed  up  with  the  volume 
of  Soviet  espionage  activity.” 

Although  governments  take  their 


decisions  independently,  they  keep 
in  close  touch  on  intelligence 
gathering  through  the  Brussels- 
based  NATO  Secretariat.  Names  of 
Soviet  suspects  are  exchanged  by 
NATO  intelligence  services  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Intelligence  sources  say  detailed 
dossiers  are  kept  on  all  Soviet  of¬ 
ficials,  and  mass  expulsions  can  be 
triggered  off  as  much  by  political  as 
security  considerations.  What 
causes  a  government  to  say 
“enough  is  enough”  is  rarely  dis¬ 
closed. 


WESTERN  OFFICIALS  believe 


the  latest  crackdown  may  be  due  to 
a  threefold  combination  of  reasons: 
Sharper  Western  surveillance,  more 
brazen  spying  by  Soviet  agents,  and 
—  to  a  lesser  extent  —  in¬ 
criminating  disclosures  by  KGB 
defectors. 

All  agree  that  Western  govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  a  tougher  line  in 
letting  Moscow  know  that  some  of 
its  activities  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  generally  accepted  “tolerance 
threshold.” 

Intelligence  sources  say  Soviet 
diplomats  based  in  Western  capitals 
have  broken  tacitly  acknowledged 
rules  of  behaviour  by  operating  with 


JUST  FOUR  months  after  taking 
jffice.  the  Socialist  government  <rf 
eiipe  Gonzalez  has  begun  to  ques- 
ion  seriously  whether  it  will  be  able 
o  meet  its  goal  of  taking  Spain,  into 
he  European  Community. 

Spanish  officials  involved  in 
cgotiatHig  membership  say  the 
_  irit  of  Gonzalez's  election  victory 
jpeech  last  October,  in  which  he 
aid  that  it  would  not  be  presump- 
udus  for  Spain  to  join  the  cqrti- 


Spain  out  in  the  cold 


By  BRIAN  MOONEY  /  Madrid 


munity  within  the  four-year  life  of  .  ways  during  the  dictatorship  of 
the  new  parliament,  was  fast  fading.  General  Franco.  When  he  died  in 
The  community  had  officially  1975,  its  members  made  encourag- 
h  shunned ^pain  for  jls  undemikratic.i.;  jng  Qyerture^to  help  ease  the  transi- 

.  tion  to.  democracy. 

The  transition  was  arguably  com* 
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tory.  which  brought  the  left  back  to 
power  for  the  first  time  since  the 
1 936-39  Civil  War  with  no  sign  of 
revolt. 

Gonzalez's  vietoy  also  seemed  to 
augur  well  because  fellow  socialist 
Francois  Mitterrand  was  in  power 
in  France,  which  had  been  the  chief 
opponent  of  Spanish  EC 
membership.  But  Spanish  Socialists 
no  longer  have  illusions  about 
fraternal  French  assistance,  nor 
about  prizes  for  democracy. 

The  more  down-to-earth  attitude 
in  Madrid  also  partly  explains  a. 
decision  to  freeze  Spanish  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  military  wing  or  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO).  Spanish  officials  said. 

They  said  that  Spain  was 
prepared  to  use  the  NATO  card  in 
its  bargaining  for  EC  membership 
terms. 

“One  conclusion  we  have  come 
to  is  that  most  countries  in  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  hiding  behind 
France  as  an  excuse  lo  put  o(T  our 
membership,”  one  official  said. 


abolition  of  protective  barriers  on 
industry  within  three  years,  while 
demanding  10  years  to  absorb 
Spanish  agricultural  produce. 

The  officials  say  that  this  is  unac¬ 
ceptable.  Spain  has  proposed  a 
more  flexible  system  with  conces¬ 
sions  traded  on  a  give-and-take 
basis.  This  “pivotal”  system  would 
have  a  seven-year  baseline  with  a 
concession  allowing  one  product 
into  Spain  within,  for  example,  four 
years  matched  by  maintaining  a  bar¬ 
rier  on  another  for  10. 

The  officials  say  that  after  six 
years  of  negotiation,  it  would  take 
only  about  one  week  to  settle  the 
technical  details.  “It's  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  will  to  negotiate,”  one 
said. 

(Reuter  News  Service) 


OFFICIALS  said  that  Madrid  had 
concluded  that  enlargement  of  the 
EC  to  include  Spain  and  Portugal 
would  require  a  decision  by  the  10 
existing  -  members  to  spend  more 
money  and  to  reform  the  Common 
Agriculture  Policy  (CAP). 

“If  there  is  no  change  in  CAP  and 
no  willingness  to  spend  more,  then 
Spain  cannot  become  a  member,” 
one  official  said. 

CAP  regulates  agriculture  prices 
and  subsidies  and  would  require  a 
major  overhaul  to  accommodate  a 
sudden  influx  of  cheap  Spanish 
produce. 

Spain  stands  most  to  gain  by  ex¬ 
panding  its  markets  for  citrus  fruits, 
olive  oil  and  similar  produce,  but 
most  to  lose  by  exposing  its  in¬ 
dustrial  and  banking  sectors  to  the 
more  sophisticated  competition  of 
the  10  EC  members. 

The  two  conflicting  interests  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  negotiations 
between  Spain  and  the  community. 

The  Spanish  officials  say  that  the 
EC  is  trying’ to  get  the  better  of 
Spain  on  both  fronts  by  insisting  on 
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EXCHANGE 


hXCHANGfc  ATTRACTIVE  3-BEDROOM 
Central  London  house  and  car.  for  small 
Jerusalem  house  or  apartment  with  car  if  pos¬ 
sible.  2  or  3  weeks  from  mid-July.  Paxton.  66 
Heminglard  Road,  London  N.l,  Tel.  London 
261-3583. 


SAN  I- R  A  NCI  SCO  flat  *  ear  offered  for 
Jerusalem  flat  *  car.  year.  TeL  02-714533. 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 


hLATMATL  WANTED  for  4-room,  large 
Buka  apartment.  $108  monthly.  Drop  by  22/1 
1.  bei.  " 


Shi  ms  ho  n,  apl.  5.  Jerusalem,  oei.  5-7  p.m. 


FOUR  Rooms,  large  kitchen!  view,  many  im- 
prosements.  French  Hill,  $93,000.  Tel.  02- 
810870 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


ENGLISH  Typists,  Secretaries,  permanent 
temps.  STERLING  RECRUITMENT  03- 
W6I69.  _ 

HiiimiiiiimimmiiHHiiriifiiiiiiiiiiimmiiimfiniiiimm 

VEHICLES 


WANTED;  Passport -passport  car.  1981  or 
earlier.  Tel.  057-36437  (after  7  p.m.). 


increasing  openness  in  their  hunt 
for  sensitive  information,  especially 
in  the  field  of  high  technology. 

The  French  newspaper  Le  Monde 
said  Soviet  efforts  to  glean  French 
technological  secrets  have  inten¬ 
sified  in  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
Toulon  submarine  base  a  prime 
target. 

Soviet  diplomats  and  military  at¬ 
taches  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  been  tracked  to  public 
libraries,  consulting  and  photocopy¬ 
ing  publications  dealing  with 
defence. 

Soviet  Naval  Attache  Anatoly 
Zotov  was  expelled  from  Britain  last 
December  after  British  sources  said 
he  had  tried  to  build  up  a  network 
of  agents  to  get  classified  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  month  later.  NATO  sources 
said  a  Soviet  aviation  official  was 
asked  to  leave  Belgium  after  he  was 
caught  receiving  information  about 
the  American  F-16  fighter  from  a 
Belgian  engineer. 

Italy  ordered  the  arrest  of  two 
Russians  —  a  businessman  and  a 
Soviet  airline  official  —  in  February 
on  spying  charges. 

Since  January,  Soviet  officials 
have  been  expelled  from  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  In 
February,  West  Germany  arrested  a 
Soviet  trade  official  whom  they 
suspected  of  spying. 

Neutral  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
have  also  acted  against  Soviet. 


diplomats.  Three  were  expelled  by 
Switzerland  this  year  and  two  by 
Sweden  last  December. 

Two  trade  officials  were  expelled 
by  Norway,  two  diplomats  by  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  a  military  attache  by  the 
U.S.  last  year. 


IN  THE  Third  World,  expulsions 
were  disclosed  in  the  lost  two  years 
in  Egypt,  Indonesia.  Malaysia  and 
Singapore. 

As  international  cooperation  in 
economic  and  other  fields  has  in¬ 
creased,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used 
the  opportunity  to  pack  its  embas¬ 
sies  with  technical  specialists,  say 
Western  officials. 

Until  lasL  week's  exodus  from 
France,  there  were  2,400  Soviet 
ciLizens  in  Paris,  700  with 
diplomatic  passports,  a  three-fold 
rise  over  10  years. 

Under  rules  set  by  Britain,  the 
Soviet  presence  in  London  is 
automatically  cut  by  one  whenever 
a  Russian  is  expelled  for  activities 
which  Britain  judges  to  be 
improper. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  last  year  that  one- 
third  of  all  Soviet  diplomats  in 
Washington  worked  for  the  KGB. 
Other  NATO  intelligence  analysts 
believe  the  proportion  may  be 
similar  in  most  West  European 
capitals. 


(Renter  News  Service) 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  DOCTORAL  STUDIES 


Registration  of  students  for  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

for  the  academic  year  1983/84  will  open,  on  March 

20,  1983 

Studies  are  offered  by  the  following  departments: 


Jewish  Studies 


Bible,  Talmud,  Jewish  History,  History, 
Hebrew  Literature,  Hebrew  Language  and 
Semitic  Languages 


Humanities 


Jewish  Philosophy.  Philosophy, 

Comparative  Literature,  English  and  American 
Literature,  Arabic,  Musicology 


Soda!  Sciences 


Psychology,  Economics,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology, 

Education1**,  Political  Science.  School  of  Social 

Work* 


Natural  Sciences 


Life  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 


Specialization  in  Interdisciplinary  studies  is  also  possible. 


*  Deadline  for  application  to  Psychology  and  School  of  Social  Work  is 

MAT  1,  1983 

**  Deadline  Tor  application  to  Education  is  JULY  31, 1983 


Application  forms  and  further  details  may  be  obtained  personally  or  by  mall 
through:  The  Committee  for  Doctoral  Studies,  Migdal  Building,  Bar- Han 
University,  Ramat  Gan,  TeL  718458. 
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SECOND  PRIZE:  A  two-volume 
World  Book  Dictionary,  with  over 
225.000  entries  and  3,000 
illustrations.  A  “must*'  for  every 
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edition. 
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Magic  of  Words,  The  Puzzle  Book, 
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FOURTH  PRIZE:  The  World 
Book  Illustrated  Medical 
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A  welcome  change 

THE  ISRAEL  Defence  Forces  today  have  a  new  chief  of  staff. 
Like  ihe  earlier  replacement  of  Ariel  Sharon  as  Defence 
Minister,  so  the  departure  of  Rafael  Eitan  comes  as  a  relief. 

Never  in  the  nation's  experience  has  there  been  a  chief  of 
staff  so  insensitive  to  the  proper  limits  of  his  position,  so  im¬ 
bued  with  militarist  values,,  so  alien  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  a 
democratic  society,  as  Eitan. 

He  was  the  first  army  chief,  taking  a  cue  perhaps  from 
Sharon,  to  deliberately  snub  and  show  public  contempt  for  the 
Knesset  and  its  members.  He  was  the  first  to  engage,  constan¬ 
tly  and  obstinately,  in  partisan  political  debate.  He  was  the 
first  to  openly  brutalize  and  dehumanize  perception  of  the 
Arab  as  foe.  And  he  was  the  first  to  have  the  distinction  of 
being  criticized  for  his  excesses  by  the  President  of  the  state. 

Criticism  of  his  public  performance  has,  throughout,  been 
tempered  by  recognition  of  his  outstanding  .military  record, 
especially  in  the  years  before  he  was  chief  of  staff.  That  record 
can  certainly  not  be  denigrated.  But  it  should  have  no  bearing 
on  the  judgement  that  must  be  made  of  the  values  he  has  em¬ 
bodied  and  proclaimed  as  the  army's  top  commander.  Those 
values,  reminiscent  of  the  landed  military  castes  of  19th  and 
early  twentieth  century  Europe  allergic  to  the  inroads  of 
democracy,  have  always  been  alien  to  Israel.  Eitan  strived  to 
give  them  legitimacy,  to  inculcate  them  in  the  nation's 
youth,  to  raise  them  to  a  national  virtue. 

That  he  genuinely  believes  the  ethos  of  arms  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Zionist  survival  does  not  diminish  the  corrosive  impact 
of  his  example.  For  by  so  reducing  the  Zionist  ideal,  em¬ 
balming  it  in  the  spectre  of  the  garrison  state,  he  would  drain 
the  humanizing  vision  and  vitality  which  has  been  the  soul  of 
the  Zionist  enterprise. 

Obviously,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  strut  about  the 
public  stage  as  he  did  without  the  active  acquiescence  of  his 
superiors,  and  especially  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  matters  little  whether  Mr.  Begin's  unwillingness  to  call 
Eitan  to  order  derived  from  his  respect  for  the  soldier,  or  from 
a  general  reluctance  to  curb  wayward  subordinates  which  he 
displays  as  well  with  cabinet  ministers.  For  acquiescence 
becomes  consent. 

With  the  departure  of  Eitan,  a  more  muted,  professional 
and  less  ideological  tone  can  now  be  expected  from  the  new 
team  at  the  top  of  the  defence  establishment.  Arens,  Rav  Aluf 
Moshe  Levy  and  Aluf  David  Ivri. 

However,  a  vacuum  remains;  namely  the  need  to  reassert 
the  nation’s  devotion  to  military  duties,  necessities  and  values 
in  the  context  of  Jewish  and  democratic  ideals  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  peace.  The  voice  of  this  vision  has  been  unheard  for 
too  long.  It  has- been-sflgnt  on  the- military  level,- and- it  has 
been  silent  on  the  political  Jevel. 

That  silence,  in  the  Jewish  State,  cannot  be  its  natural  con- 
dition. 


US.  EMBASSY  BLAST 


( Continued  from  P*ge  One) 
national .  news  agency  offices  out¬ 
side  Inin,  also  reported  the  bomb 
blast  under  a  Beirut  dateline. 

Irna  said  reports  on  the  incident 
“are  contradictory  and  no  peison  or 
group  has  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  explosion.”  It  made  no 
reference  to  the  pro-Iranian  group 
which  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
attack. 

irna  recalled  in  its  dispatch 
however  that  23  persons  were  killed 
and  nearly  100  injured  last  February 
when  the  Beirut  office  of  the 
Palestine  Research  Centre  and  the 
adjacent  Libyan  Embassy  were 
wrecked  by  a  powerful -bomb  blast. 

“Palestinian  freedom  fighters 
later  vowed  to  retaliate  on  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  this  criminal  act,”  Irna 
added,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  lo  blame  Palestinians  for  the 
embassy  bomb  attack. 

Irna  also  quoted  the  official 
representative  of  the  PLO  in 
Teheran,  Saia  Zawawi,  as  saying  he 
had  “received  with  gladness”  £he 
news  of  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy. 

Irna  added  that  Zawawi  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Iranian  news  agency 
also  expressed  the  hope  “that  the 
explosion  would  serve  as  a  first  in¬ 
stance  of  a  series  of  new  operations 
against  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.” 

Zawawi  added  that  he  was 
hopeful  that  the  embassy  explosion 
would  be  taken  as  a  serious 
response  to  U.S.  threats  against  the 
Middle  East,  Irna  added. 

The  blast  at  1:05  p.m.  collapsed 
the  building's  centre  section 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  like  a 
layer  cake,  and  a  body  could  be 
seen  dangling  from  the  fifth  floor, 
its  arms  and  legs  hanging  down  and 
dripping  blood. 

Two  other  wings  of  the  embassy 
were  still  standing,  although  they 
sustained  heavy  damage. 

Special  U.S.  envoys  Philip  Habib 
and  Morris  Draper  were  in  the 
presidential  palace  eight  kilometres 
away  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
But  Draper's  .wife  was  visiting  the  ■ 
embassy,  and  he  raced  back  to  the 
compound  to  search  for  her.  A  U.S. 
Marine  said  she  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  with  cuts  on  the  temple. 

A  towering  cloud  of  smoke  was 
seen  rising  from  the  area  of  the  em- 
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bassy  shortly  after  the  explosion. 

Ambassador  Dillon,  who  was 
trapped  for  a  while  in  the  rubble  of 
the  explosion,  said  yesterday,  “We 
have  got  to  continue”  the  peace  ef¬ 
fort. 

Dillon,  speaking  to  reporters  out¬ 
side  the  embassy's  shattered  facade, 
said: 

“The  negotiations  will  go  ahead. 
It's  a  tragedy,  and  you  can  imagine 
how  sad  and  angered  we  all  are,  but 
it  doesn't  change  anything.  The 
U.S.  mission  will  continue.” 

The  white-haired  diplomat,  who 
has  been  in  Lebanon  for  more  than 
two  years,  said  that  he  was  standing 
up,  a  telephone  in  one  hand  and  a 
T-shirt  in  another,  when  the  blast 
occurred. 

"I  was  preparing  to  go  out  and  jog 
when  all  of  a  sudden  my  office 
collapsed,”  said  Dillon,  referring  to 
his  top-floor  office  in  the  building. 

“I  was  unable  to  move.  Someone 
picked  the  rubble  off  me  and  my 
secretary  and  deputy  Bob  Hugh  . 
pushed  the  rubble  off  me.  1  went  out 
the  window  and  down  a  few  floors 
and  then  out,”  said  Dilion. 

Ths  helicopter  carrier  USS 
Guadalcanal  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
special  task  force  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  cruised  to  a  position  facing  the 
embassy  about  half  a  kilometre 
offshore,  and  a  second  ship  pulled 
to  within  a  few  hundred,  metres  of 
the  Lebanese  port  about  1.6  kms 
away. 

Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemayel-  arrived  at  the  scene  and 
spoke  to  marine  commander  Mead 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  toured  the 
wreckage  of  the  embassy,  jemayel 
sent  a  telegram  to  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  denouncing  the 
bombing  as  a  “criminal  act”  and  ex¬ 
pressing  hope  that  U.S.  peace¬ 
making  efforts  would  not  be  affec¬ 
ted 

Prime  Minister  Shafik  Wazzan 
convened  an  emergency  meeting  of 
Lebanon's  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  then  told  reporters  the  army 
and  police  have  taken  “certain 
measures  and  certain  arrange¬ 
ments”  to  cope  with  the  attack.. 

He  did  not  spell  out  the  moves 
but  said:  “We  have  clues  that  make 
us  certain  we  shall  at  the  end 
establish  the  identity  of  the 
culprits.” 

The  American  Embassy  was  the 
target 'of  rocket  attacks  in- the  past, 
many  of  which  were  also  claimed  by 
the  pro-Iranian  Shi’ite  groupings  in 
Lebanon,  claiming  the  U.S.  backed 
Iraq  in  the  war  with  Iran. 

Other,  embassies  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  Beinii  since  the  J975-I976 
civil  war  between  Lebanon's  rightist 
Christian  forces  and  an  alliance  of 
leftist  Moslems  and  Palestinians. 
These  included  ihe  embassies  of 
France,  West  Germany,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Switzerland,  Iraq,  Libya, 
Iran,  Egypt,  Sudan.  Jordan  and  • 
Kuwait. 


IN  A  PREVIOUS  article  {“Under¬ 
standing  U.S.  Policy,”  The 
Jerusalem  Post ,  March  22).  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  analyse  American  policy 
in  the  region  with  special  reference 
lo  Lebanon,  concluding  that  the 
basic  rationale  of  this  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  Washington’s  desire  to  dis¬ 
engage  Syria  and  the-  PLO  from 
their  pro-Soviet  orientation  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  the  American  or¬ 
bit. 

Now  that  the  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  future  Israel-Lebanon  rela¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  approaching  some 
kind  of  a  formal  agreement  —  as' 
they  probably  will,  despite  the 
tragic  terrorist-  attack  on  the 
American  embassy  in  Beirut  —  it  is 
timely  to  inquire  into  the  next 
phase. 

Quite  advisedly  I  used  the  cir¬ 
cumlocution  of  "negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  future  relations”  rather ' 
than  speaking  of  Israeli- Lebanese 
negotiations.  This  because  the 
United  States,  whether  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  formal  talks  (in  a 
way.  the  least  important  part  of  the' 
negotiations)  or  in  other  ways,  has 
become  a  full,  even  a  dominant, 
party  to  them.  Israel  hopes  that  the 
approaching  agreement  will  bring 
security  to  its  northern  border  and 
will  prevent  Syria  and  the  PLO  from 
continuing  to  hold  threatening  posi¬ 
tions,  in  Lebanon. 

It  hopes  so,  but  is  rightly  scep¬ 
tical.  In  the  past,  Israel  also  hoped 
that  the  agreement  would,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  prove  a  farther  step  in  the 
peace  process.  To  borrow  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  recent  statement  that 
he  would  like  to  see  “more  Egypts,” 
Israel  was  looking  forward  to  a 
peace  treaty  with  Lebanon  parallel¬ 
ing  the  one  with  Egypt,  as  a  second 
stage  in  the  march  towards  the  goal 
of  “comprehensive  peace.”  It 
no  longer  expects  this  to  happen, 
because  neither  of  the  two  other 
parties  want  it. 

When  1  say  that  “they  don't  want 
it,”  1  should  qualify  the  statement: 
In  Lebanon,  there  are  many  con¬ 
flicting  currents,  and  certain  factors 
are  all  in  favour  of  peace  and  good- 
neighbourliness  with  Israel:  but 
responding  to  Arab  pressure  and  to 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  government, 
the  Lebanese  have  decided  to  reject 
both  formal  peace  and  fall  nor¬ 
malization. 

As  for  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  one  would  be  foolish  to  main¬ 
tain  that  it  would  not  wish  for  such  a 
peace.  It  certainly  would,  except  for 
its  belter  that  a  peace  treaty  at  this 
point  would  clash  with  overriding 
American  interests  in  the  area  by 
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alienating  Arab  governments  and 
groupings  which  Washington 
desires  to  bring  closer. 

'  And  so,  the  result  of  the.  current 
negotiations,  and  of  the  whole 
Lebanese  campaign,  will  •  be  an 
agreement  short  of  peace.  ‘ 

Optimists  will  say  that  peace  wQl 
follow  in  due  course.  Pessimists  will 
say  that  an  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  make  peace  with  a  second 
Arab  country  and  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  suit.  A  further 
school  of  thought  in  Israel  will  point 
to  the  entire  episode  as  proof  that 
co-existence  with  Arab  states  is 
easier  to  achieve  on  a  de  facto  basis, 
without  formal  agreements,  than  on 
a  formalized,  de  hire  basis. 

BUT  WHAT  comes  next?  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  agreement  is 
concluded,  the  efforts  already  going 
on  in  the  direction  -  of  a 
“comprehensive  peace”  —  which, 
as  Washington  has  been  continually 
insisting  of  late,  includes  “the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Palestinian  question”  — 
will  move  into  gear..  •-  -  - 

The  immediate  focus  of  these  ef¬ 
forts  will  remain  King  Hussein,  who 
despite  his  declaration  of  a  few  days 
ago,  is  to  be  brought  to'  the 
negotiating  table.  This  is  Israel’s, 
desire,  too. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  various  attitudes: 
Israel  wants  Jordan  to  come  in  on* 
the  basis  of  Gamp  David,  bringing 
with  it  representative  Arabs  from 
J  udea,  Samaria  and  Gaza.  The 
United  States  wants  it  to  join  on  the 
basis  of  the  Reagan  Plan,-  stoutly 
maintaining  that  the  plan  is  quite 
consistent  with  Camp  David.  Pos-' 
sibly,  this  difference  might  be  over¬ 
come,  as  indeed  is  held  by-  Labour 
leaders. 

But  then  conies  the  further  fac¬ 
tor:  under  pressure  from  various 
Arab  quarters,  including  the  PLO, 
Jordan  regards  the  Reagan  Plan 
itself  as  merely  a  starting  point,  to 
be  interpreted  extensively  to  Israel’s 
disadvantage  and  to  lead  to  further 
demands  upon  Israel  in  line  with  the 
Fez  resolution.  Even  as  a  condition 
for  entering  negotiations,-  Hussein 


—  whether  on  his  own  initiative  or 
under  pressure  —  demands  conces¬ 
sions  from  Israel  and  commitments 
from  Washington. 

Supposing  the  negotiations  ac¬ 
tually  take  place,  Jordan  again 
responding  to  similar  pressures,  will 
go  on  demanding  more,  just  as 
Lebanon  did  once  the  negotiations 
‘got  underway.  In  fact,  more  so, 
because  Jordan  lacks. the  dements 
which  regard  peace  with  Israel  to  be 

vital  to  their  own  interests,  such  as 
'exist  in  Le.banon. 

And  the  United  States,  once 
more  a  party  to  the  talks,  will  be 
driven ‘by  its  overall  conception  of 
what  it  seeks  to  achieve  in  the 
region  to  repeat  its  performance  by  ‘ 
at  least  passively  backing  the  Jorda¬ 
nian  position  and  pressuring  Israel 
to  give  in;  only  this  time  it  will  be 
done  with  respect  to  areas  to  which 
Israel  is  still  more  sensitive  than  it  is 
to  Southern  Lebanon.  . 

Bren  the  Reagan  Plan  as  it  stands 
today  does  not  expressly  demand  a 
formal  peace :  between  Israel  and 
-Jordan,  either  aS  parmf  tbe  “trans¬ 
itional  measures”  or  as  part  of  the 
“final  status”:  it  merely  uses  the 
very  diplomatic  formula  that  “the 
U.S.  position...  will  be  significantly 
influenced  by  the* extent  and  nature 
of  the  peace  and  security  arrange¬ 
ments  being  offered  in  return.” 

•  In  a  burst  of  frankness,  the  plan 
adds:  “We  can  offer  guarantees  cm 
the  positions  we- will  adopt  in 
negotiations.  We  will  not  be  able, 
however,  to  guarantee  in  advance 
the  results  of  those  negotiations.”- 

Israeli  diplomats  w  I  certainly  ac¬ 
cept  the  second  sentence,  while 
maintaining  a  wish  reserve  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  one,  which  leaves  un¬ 
certain  the  nature  of  American  at¬ 
titudes  behind  the  negotiating  table, 
both  in  Amman  and  in  Jerusalem. 

Inevitably,  should  it  enter  the 
negotiations  after  all,  Jordan  will 
exhibit  an  inflexibility  much  greater 
than  that,  of  Lebanon,  while 
Washington  will  continue  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  hy  its  overall  conception. 
The  likely  result  will  .be  a  far- 
reaching  Israeli  retreat  from  the 


ppaliori  held  not  only  by  Likud  but 
also  by  Labour  without  achieving' 
peace.  In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the 
north,  the  pursuit  of  a  “comprehen¬ 
sive  peace”  wQl  thus  lead  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  no-peace. 

TWO  MORE  .aspects  of  the 
scenario  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
interest  of  clarification.  One  of 
them  concerns  Jordan.  There  is 
really  no  vital  .necessity  for  Jordan 
to  enter  the  negotiations,  for  its  pre¬ 
sent  situation  is  quite  satisfactory. 

'As  against  this,  Jordan  has  two 
-good  reasons  to  avoid  direct  in¬ 
volve  me  nt.  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  talks,  Jordan  is  sure  to  dis¬ 
please  one  at  least  of  the  competing 
factors  in  the  Arab  world,  the  sup- 
port  of  which  ' Amman  is  anxious  to 
secure.  Furthermore,  whatever 
form:  the  .  connection-  between 
Jordan  and  any  areas  west  of  flic 
river  is  to  take  as  a  result  of- the 
talks,  the  kingdom’s  internal 
stability  will  certainly  ber  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  increased  weight  of  , 
unruly  dements  on  both  sides  of  the' 
river. 

.  Only  Egypt,  anxious  to  escape  its 
present  position  as  the  sole  Arab 
country  .hiring'  in  peace  with  Israel, 
is  interested  in  having  Jordan  follow 
suit;  Jordan  itself  has  no  such  in¬ 
terest. 

Of  course,  this  situation  enables 
Jordan  to  be  firm  both  vis-a-vis  the 
United' States  and  vis-a-vis  the  PLO, 
so  much  so  that  certain  circles  in 
Washington  are  reported  to  en¬ 
visage  a  mere  behind-the-scenes 
role  for  Jordan  in  the/- negotiations 
with  Israel,  leaving  the -  United 
States  as.  the  only  party  openly  con- 
froriting  Israel  more  or  less  on 
behalf  of  Jordan  and  the  other  Arab 
-  parties-  —  a  bizarre  idea  which 
would  destroy  any  claim  to  impar¬ 
tiality  and  would  '  obviously  be . 
abhorrent  to  IsracL  ~ 

THE  SECOND  aspect  concerts 
President  Reagan’s  personal  posi¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  commanding 
role  which'  presidents  play  in  die 
American,  governmental  structure, 
this  is.  an  aspect  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  r 

L  have  no  doubt  but  that  Pres-  . 
dent  Reagan  entered  office- with 
genuine  friendship  for  Israel  and 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
.  Americah-israeii  cooperation.  Bui 
gradually  the  very  different  attitude 
of  his  advisers  —  some  of  whom  be 
hlmsdf  brought  to  Washington  and 
who  did  not  share  his  views — - 
prevailed  and  influenced  his  own 
thinking  as  wdL  There  is  also  the 
fact  that  not* all  spokesmen  for 


Israel  with  whom  be  came  into  con¬ 
tact  found; the  right  note  on:  which 
to  deal  with  Km. 

And  so  now. he. is  resentful.  He 
shows  this  resentment  by  speaking 
out-  more ^clearly,  than  the 
spokesmen  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment  who.  though  basifcaliy;  far 
more  unfriendly,  are  more  careful 
in  formulating  their  statemettsVQtK 
casionally,  he  incautiously  shows 
the  cards- which  they  had  prepared 
but  would  nutifcr  keep  hidden:  ' 

Perhaps  ft  is  just  as  well' that  he 
does  so.  The  least  this  accomplishes 
is  to  prevent  Inning  Israel  into  in*, 
derraling  the  dangers  it  faces.' 

...  Some  commentators  refer  to  a 
possible  improvement  of,  the  shua- 
tton  as  the  U.S.  elections,  approach, 
it  is  better  to  leave  this  factor  out-df 
the  equation.  American -electoral 
.  considerations  and  promises  have 
proved,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to 
Israel,  to  be  of  little  height  and  of 
only  momentary  value,  whether  the 
candidates  making,  the  promisor 
wdre  sincere  at  the  time  (as  Reagan 
certainly  was)  or  not. \  • 

'  1  prefer  looking  at  the  issues  on 
the  basis  of  .  intrinsic  policy  -con-: 
sideratiorifc.  But  if  elections  are  to 
be  a  consideration,  1  wonder 
whether  the  entire  idea  of  winning 
elections  on  the  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  .Middle  East  is' not  a 
mistake. 

President  Carter  attempted  it, 
first  by  envisaging  a  settlement  un¬ 
der  joint. U^.-Soviet  auspices  id  the 
summer  of  1977,  and  then  —  after 
being  surprised '  by ;  the  direct 
Egyptian-Israefi  talks  and  their  dis¬ 
closure  by  President  Sadat  —  by 
joining  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  peace  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries. . 

None  of  this  helped  him  to  be  re; 
elected.  There  is  no  reason  iO;  as¬ 
sume  that  insistence  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Reagan  Plan  - 
or  of  a  modified  version- thereof 
would  prove  rdore  successful  an  as- 
.set  in  the  coming  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  -other  hand,  pro-Israel 
statements  made  during  aa  electoral 
campaign  have  proven  to  be  of  no 
value  either,  except  for  a  few  short 
weeks  when  made  on  behalf  of  a. 
functioning  president  running  for 
re-election.  ’  -  '  v-  > 

It  is  better,  therefore,  if  sfl  thoafc 
involved  were  to  disregard  the  elec¬ 
toral  aspect  and  to  concentrate  m-~, 
stead  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

The  niter '  Is 'emeritus  professor  qf- 
poBdcat  science  and  constitutional  taw  ail 
the' Hebrew  University.  ' 


READERS'  LETTERS 


DIVIDENDS  ' 

Sir,  —  It  is  now  a  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  rule  that  limited  companies 
in  Israel  do  not  pay  cash  dividends. 
The  shareholders  receive  only  a 
bonus  in  shares.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  sound. 

A  genuine  investor  buys  shares 
for  income.  At  least  1  did  so,  to  have 
an  income  in  my  old  age.  With  the 
terrible  inflation  we  have  here,  divi¬ 
dend  income  is  not  adequate,  and 
healthy  companies  can  and  did 
compensate  their  shareholders  by 
distributing  bonus  shares.  A  dis¬ 
tribution  of  only  bonus  shares  gives 
nothing  to  the  investor;  if  not  done 
in  order  to  adjust  cash  dividends. 

Cash  dividends  create  buyers,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  shares  only  creates 
steady  sellers.  Good  cash  dividends 
remain  ths  major  factor  in  a  buyer's 
decision.  HERM.4NN  ELLERN 
Jerusalem. 


GUATEMALA  TRAGEDY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  JerwuUOn  Pbst  * 
Sir,  —  I  have  just  visited  an  ex¬ 
hibit  about  the  land  and' people  of  , 
Guatemala.  I  was  moved  by  the 
country’s  natural  and  cultural 
beauty.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
both  appalled  and  saddened  by 
photographs  cf  death  squad  victims 
and  of  government  soldiers  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  repress  their  own 
'  people. 

But  what  tore  at  ray  heart  the. 
most  was  the  final  photograph  of 
the  display  which,  although  placed 
where  it  was  to  underly  the  tragedy 


of  Guatemala,  held'  another 
significance  for  me  because  1  am  a 
J  ew.  It  showed:  a  young  Guatemalan- 
soldier  with  a  Galfl  assault  rifle 
slung  over  his  shoulder;, 

-If-  being  Jewish  means  living  by 
the  principles  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  then  it  hardly  seems 
that  such  policies  as  selling  weapons 
to  brutally  repressive  regimes  (i.e. 
Guatemala)  ;  belong  on  Israel’s 
foreign  policy  agenda  . 

■  RONALD  UEBMAN 

New  York. 


HOLOCAUST  LITERATURE 

To  ihe  Eftitor  efihe  finzokm  fid '  ■  r  having  done .  *n 
■  Araongtkh  .  could  read  By  hav 

mateeaJ  which  continues  to  pour  Hin 

years  after  the  Holocaust,  it  is  rate  rnrth™mincr  ■ 
indeedto  come  across  atdearet  and  J**./  : 

-*•»■  dignified  precaution  than 
the  one  niSade  by  Dr  Israel  Gcfet  dioose  to  make 

^  Amcrican  banal  journalistic 
Jewry,  ApnL  10).  -  -  conceivable  issm 

The  greatness  of  a  Jewish  leader  -^2,  P  ' 

‘  is  reflected  in  the  courage  of  a  Dr.  38 
.  Israel  Goldstein  who,  post  facto  per-  -  DR.  PESA 

sonaily  and  pubUcly  accepts  part  af\ ;  *- 

the  collective  responsibility  for  “not  Jerusalem. 


having  done  ,  enough,”'  when  he 
could  read  By  have,  and  with  much 
Justification,  directed^the  blame 
elsewhere..  This  'gefluihe-  htmnEty 
forthcoming  in  Dr.  Goldstein's 
profound  widui  is  a  characteristic 
sadly  lacking  among  those,  who 
choose  to  make  the  Holocaust  a 
banal  journalistic  .vehicle  for  every 
conceivable .  issue  on  the  Jewish 
agenda. 

DR.  PESACH  SCHINDLER 


AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

international 

BESTSELLERS 
IN  DELL 
PAPERBACKS 

*  THE  JEWS 

—  story  of  a  people 
—  Howard  Fast 

*  THE  LEGACY 
—  Howard  Fast 

*  SHOGUN 

—  James  ClaveD 

*  NOBLE  HOUSE 
—  James  Clavell 

*  MY  STORY  ~ 

INGRID  BERGMAN 


mtf  sole  distributor 

n<Steimatzky 


BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE 

WHERE  TO  RETIRE 

•  Carefree  and  cared  for  living 
in  good  company 

•  Medical  supervision  at  no  extra 
cost  (transfer  to  nursing  home  if 
and  when  required) 

•  Monthly  fixed  price  in  foreign  currency 

•  Please  call  our  Mr.  Me’ushar  052-78829:  78820 
for  further  information  and  an  appointment  to 
see  our  beautiful  facilities 

JOIN  US  THIS  SUMMER 

AT  THE  NEVE  AVIV  CLUB 

kfar  shmarvahu 


MOUNTAINS v  HEALTH  —  RELAXATION 


National  Tourist  Office  “Garpati''  -5-  Bucharest  . 
offers  you  for  1 9B3  various  atttartitrp ^ogrpTnrqgs  •  •  ' 

1- 3  weeks  in  the  Romanian  Carpathians:  SINAIA  — ,  PREDEAE — RUSTEM — POIANA 

BRASOV  or-m -round' trips  on  various  and-  picturesque  itineraries!  --v 

18  days  balneary  treatment  in  any  spa.-ofyOur  choice  [FELDC  — .  .HE^CULAhTE- 
CALIMANESn'CACIULATA-OLANESTl-TUSNAD-VATRADORirEI-COVASl'fA-SOVATA- 
SLANIC  MOLDOVA-GOVORA-EFORIE  NORD-BUZIASl. :  - 

2- 3  weeks  ASLAN  treatment  with  GEROVITAL  H,  orASLAVTTAL,  in  Otopew  Sanatorium 
or  FLORA  Hotel  in  Bucharest.  / 

14-24  days  treatment  with  Pell  Amar,  tflcoslhsanil  or  Boidl.  ' 

Various  extension  possibilities  in  themountams-or  at  the  seaside,  or  in  Bucharest. 

•COMFORTABLE  HOTELS QUALIEZEI)  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 
—  HOSPITALITy BEASbNABLE  PRICES 
FOR  BOOKING,  CONTACT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT ;  ; 


